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CHAP.  I. 

JOURNEY   TO   NAPLES. 

1  HE  morning  at  last  arrived  which  was  fixed 
for  the  journey  of  Lady  Harman  and  her  niece 
to  Naples ;  and,  of  course,  Lord  Vanderville 
was  prepared  to  accompany  them.  The  win- 
ter's sun  had  scarcely  risen  as  they  passed  the 
Coliseum  ;  but  when  they  had  left  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni,  and  turned  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  Rome,  its  slanting  rays  had  caught  the 
tops  of  the  tall  pines  of  tlie  Villa  Pamfili, 
VOL.    II.  A      . 
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and  brightened  as  they  passed  the  exquisite 
figures  that  so  richly  ornament  the  church  of 
St.  John  de  Lateran.  Those  pines  of  the  Villa 
Pamfili  were  almost  the  first  objects  that  had 
risen  to  Emily's  view  on  entering  Rome,  and 
they  were  the  last  that  bounded  her  horizon  as 
she  quitted  it ;  but  her  prospects  in  life  had 
been  widely  changed  since  she  had  first  beheld 
them  ;  and,  as  this  thought  occurred  to  her,  she 
blamed  herself  for  the  consciousness  of  regret 
with  which  it  rose  to  her  mind.  But  where  is 
the  little  joyous  bird  who  has  long  been  used 
to  chant  its  gay  song  wild  in  the  fields, 
thoughtless  and  unfettered,  that  will  not  regret 
the  brilliant  cage,  that,  whilst  it  denotes  its 
being  preferred,  at  the  same  time  proves  that  it 
has  lost  its  freedom  ? 

Yet  change  of  scene  and  place,  even  the  very 
motion  of  the  carriage,  gave  new  elasticity  to 
Emily's  spirits ;  and  she  soon  forgot  the  me- 
mory of  the  past,  and  all  the  forebodings  it  en- 
tailed, in  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  her  present 
drive. 

As  Lady  Harman  and   Emily  had  not  found 
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opportunity  of  visiting  the  environs  of  Rome, 
Lord  Vanderville  proposed  that  they  should 
now  make  an  excursion  to  Frascati  and  Castel 
Gondolfo,  which  lay  but  little  out  of  their  di- 
rect road.  Lady  Harnian  professed  to  care  but 
little  for  the  modern  villas  with  which  the 
Alban  Mount  is  now  covered,  but  longed  to 
tread,  or  at  least  to  say  she  had  trodden,  the 
ground  which  had  once  been  crowned  with 
Tusculum.  Vanderville  only  thought  of  pro- 
longing the  present  moments  of  happiness  ;  and 
Emily,  sooth  to  say,  thought  at  least  as  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  once  again  riding  a  donkey, 
in  default  of  a  more  active  steed.  Thus,  for 
once,  all  equally  approved  the  proposal ;  and 
while  Lady  Harman  indulged  in  a  lone  and  un- 
heard dissertation  to  prove  that  the  tomb  of 
Ascanius,  and  not  of  Pompey,  was  graced  by 
the  ruined  pillar  which  at  the  left-hand  of  the 
road  in  entering  Albano,  combined  with  the 
towering  Villa  Barberini  to  form  an  interesting 
landscape, — Lord  Vanderville,  partly  by  his  own 
impatience,  and  partly  from  the  idleness  of  the 
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spectators,  had  contrived  to  collect  at  the  inn- 
door  twice  as  many  donkeys,  and  four  times 
as  many  g-uides  as  were  requisite,  with  the 
usual  ratio  of  boys  and  beggars,  which  gratui- 
tously attend  on  all  similar  occasions. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  mounted  Lady 
Harman  on  an  ass,  (for  in  foreign  countries  old 
ladies  claim  the  privilege  of  doing  every  thing 
that  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  do  in  England,) 
the  whole  party  gaily  set  forward.  Instead  of 
following  the  usual  route,  and  passing  through 
the  village  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  they  wound 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  till  they  met  the  road 
which  leads  to  Marino,  where  Vanderville's 
attentive  kindness  had  sent  to  prepare  refresh- 
ments ;  and  whilst  they  were  getting  ready, 
he  and  Emily  walked  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Barnaby,  to  see  Guido's  famous  painting  re- 
presenting the  Holy  Trinity ;  nor  was  Emily  less 
delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the  village  itself ; 
for,  although  the  led'fless  trees  and  scanty  herbage 
reminded  her  that  it  was  indeed  Christmas, 
yet  it  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
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bright  and  genial  days,  which  in  Italy  so  often 
unexpectedly  recur  to  cheat  the  winter  of  its 
sternest  rigours. 

When  Lady  Harman  proclaimed  herself  suffi- 
ciently rested,  they  continued  their  route,  whicK 
she  was  not  at  all  conscious  was  not  to  lead  her 
to  the  Lago  Albano.  In  truth,  the  earl  waa 
anxious  they  should  visit  the  farthest  scenery, 
first,  leaving  the  lake  till  their  return ;  a  plan 
possibly,  in  some  degree,  suggested  by  the  hope 
of  still  protracting  their  journey;  for  in  it  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  Emily  was  more  peculiarly 
his  own :  he  alone  was  her  protector ;  and  surely 
nothing  ever  so  closely  rivets  the  ties  of  affection 
as  the  reciprocal  feelings  of  reliance  and  de- 
fence. 

They  pursued  their  ride  along  the  beautiful 
alley  which  leads  to  Grotta  Ferrara.  There 
Lady  Harman  had  a  cherished  opportunity  of 
showing  all  her  literature ;  for  v/hich  it  must  be 
acknowledged  she  was  in  n.o/small  degree  in- 
debted to  Eustace's  Classical  Tour.  She  talked 
of  Cicero,  and  of  the  Acqua  Crabra,  and  the 
Acqua  Ferentinae,  till  at  last  she  confused  her- 
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self  (hearers,  she  had  none,)  so  much,  that  she 
was  glad  to  escape  from  her  own  nets,  by  sud- 
denly expressing  a  rapturous  burst  of  admiration 
on  beholding  the  Villa  Bracciano  towering  above 
its  woods. 

The  hill  of  Frascati  is  as  favourite  a  residence 
of  the  modern  Romans  as  it  once  was  of  the 
ancients,  who  have  immortalized  it  in  their 
panegyrics.  But  several  of  the  finest  villas 
which  now  adorn  its  site,  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  one  family;  and  the  Aldobrandini, 
or  Belvedere,  Mondragone,  and  Taverna,  all 
own  the  Prince  Borghese  as  their  lord.  The 
pencil  of  Kaysermann  alone  does  justice  to  their 
neglected  beauties,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
effect  of  monopoly,  have  from  that  cause  ceased 
to  be  prized. 

It  was  so  late  when  Lady  Harman  left  Fras- 
cati, that  it  was  impossible,  as  Vanderville  had 
foreseen,  to  think  of  visiting  the  Lago  Albano 
till  the  next  day ;  nor  did  Emily  regret  this 
procrastination :  the  variety  of  exercise,  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  softness  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  had  contributed  to  render  the 
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excursion  delightful  to  her.  Her  spirits,  natu- 
rally as  buoyant  as  the  air  she  breathed,  rose 
lightly  to  the  surface  of  every  passing  moment; 
and  Vanderville,  participating  both  in  the  cause 
and  in  the  effect,  laughed,  talked,  nay,  even 
whistled,  as  he  rode  beside  her,  as  undoubtingly 
gay,  as  if  a  whole  futurity  of  happiness  was 
already  within  his  reach. 

The  next  morning,  almost  before  it  was  light, 
he  was  at  Emily's  door,  to  hurry  her  off  to  the 
Lago  d'  Albano,  Lady  Harman  was,  the  night 
before,  so  thoroughly  fatigued  by  her  unwonted 
exertion,  that  she  felt  internally  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  following  them  in  their 
ensuing  ride :  but  though  she  was  tolerably 
free  from  the  affectation  of  appearing  in  general 
younger  than  her  years,  she  was  not  exempt 
from  the  universal  failing  of  denying  the  imbe- 
cillities  which  even  her  avowed  age  might  be 
expected  to  entail;  and,  therefore,  under  the 
pretence  of  dreading  the  keenness  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  she  declined  accompanying  them  to  the 
lake.     Emily   felt  neither  doubt  nor  fear  in 
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entrusting  herself  to  the  sole  guardianship  of 
Vanderville  :  she  was  ignorant  of  most  of  the 
formalities  of  etiquette,  and  too  innocent  to 
dream  of  their  necessity  ;  M'hilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Vanderville,  proud  of  the  confidence  she 
reposed  in  him,  did  not  stop  to  investigate 
its  cause. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn,  as  they  wound  up  the 
steep  and  stony  lane  which  leads  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  lake  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  than  their  guide  called  them 
to  a  little  green  platform,  from  whence,  in  one 
view,  they  could  behold  its  whole  expanse.  The 
mists  which  the  rising  sun  had  just  dispersed 
from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  hung  curtained  on 
the  topmost  boughs  of  the  surrounding  woods  ; 
or,  rolled  in  denser  clouds,  gave  fictitious  height 
to  the  surrounding  distance ;  whilst  the  dark 
deep-coloured  water  correctly  reflected  even  the 
minutest  harebell  that  trembled  over  it.  The 
sun  was  hardly  high  enough  for  its  beams  to 
reach  this  fathomless  mirror,  but  some  of  its 
ruddiest  rays   played   through   the   avenue  of 
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chestnuts  that  terrace  its  banks,  and  tinged  with 
golden  hues  the  different  lichens  that  cling  round 
their  boles. 

As  Emily  and  Vanderville  rode  down  this 
beautiful  avenue,  she  noticed  with  animated 
delight  each  succeeding  beauty.  Sometimes  they 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  distant  herds- 
men, and  at  others,  their  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  tinkling  of  bells  on  the  necks  of  some 
mules  which  were  descending  the  hill  from 
Castel  Gondolfo,  and  came  on  the  ear  harmon- 
ized by  the  soft  breeze  that  wafted  it :  as  they 
passed  the  church  that  terminates  the  terrace, 
which,  by  pre-eminence  is  called  the  Pope's 
Gallery,  they  met  the  throng  of  villagers  who 
had  just  finished  their  early  matins,  and  were 
now  cheerfully  preparing  to  fulfil  the  different 
avocations  of  the  day.  This  is  an  Italian  custom : 
the  church-door  is  always  open,  and  there  are 
few  hours  in  which  some  one  priest  does  not 
attend  to  invite  his  fellow-mortals  to  prayer, 
nor  are  there  many  who  enter  on  their  daily 
business,  be  the  time  of  its  commencement  late 
or  early,  who  do  not  first  accept  his  warning, 
and  invoke  a  blessing  on  their  task. 
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On  a  green  nearly  opposite  the  church,  a 
range  of  little  low  altars  is  erected  close  to  the 
utmost  verge  that  commands  the  lake,  as  if  so 
beautiful  a  scene  demanded  a  ready  shrine,  on 
which  the  heart  of  man  might  offer  up  his  grati- 
tude to  heaven.  The  ilex  grove,  through  which 
they  just  had  passed,  now  clustering  as  a  wood, 
circled  the  lake  to  the  right ;  and,  from  the 
precipice  on  which  they  stood,  the  thick-twined 
branches  of  the  trees,  tangled  in  rich  confusion, 
led  the  captivated  eye  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge ;  and,  in  that  clear  water,  all  the  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  earth  and  sky  were  again 
reflected.  The  summit  of  the  opposite  bank 
was  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  vineyards  and  orchards  which 
close  round  to  the  south,  seemed  spread  out  to 
meet  the  sun. 

Emily's  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks 
told  with  what  pleasure  she  beheld  this  lovely 
landscape ;  and  Vanderville,  anxious  that  their 
ride  should  be  still  prolonged,  proposed  that 
they  should  descend  the  little  path  whjch,  wind- 
ing amongst  the  vineyards  that  climb  the  banks, 
leads  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.     This  narrow 
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road,  though  steep,  is  safe,  and  the  increased 
beauty  of  the  scene  would  have  amply  repaid 
additional  fatigue.  The  small  space  that  inter- 
venes between  the  water  and  the  precipitous 
banks,  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards, 
tilled  with  the  nicest  care,  and  sheltered  by  the 
most  luxuriant  trees,  whose  roots  are  seen  far 
beneath  the  water. 

In  one  of  these  gardens,  their  guide  led  them 
to  the  ruins  of  Domitian's  Baths ;  in  other 
words,  to  a  large  cave  cut  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  itself  suports  some  of  the 
woods  which  they  had  overlooked  from  above. 
The  internal  roof  of  this  vault  is  carved  with 
the  nicest  care,  and  in  its  farthest  recess  are  two 
stone  seats,  or  baths,  which  Vanderville  pointed 
out  to  Emily  as  having  been  probably  natural 
stoves,  similar  to  those  in  Nero's  Baths  at  Baia, 
and,  consequently,  strong  corroborations  of  the 
tradition  that  the  cool  and  limpid  lake  which 
they  now  so  much  admired,  had  once  been  the 
fervid  crater  of  a  volcano. 

But  it  was  not  the  awful  wonders  of  creation 
that  Emily's  mind  most  loved  to  contemplate ; 
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and  to  her  immediate  view  an  accidental  beauty 
presented  itself,  which  at  once  monopolized  her 
praise.  It  was  a  pendant  pillar  of  the  most 
luxuriant  ivy,  which  hanging  from  the  topmost 
arch  of  the  cave,  stretched  to  a  fallen  rock  im- 
mediately beneath,  which  served  it  for  a  pedes- 
tal. The  light  yet  massive  richness  of  the 
columned  evergreen  seemed  to  defy  decay, 
whilst  some  of  its  tender  green  leaves  were  of 
recent  growth,  and  glittered  in  the  sun-beams 
that  rested  on  their  polished  surface,  but  failed 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  dark  cave  behind.  It 
was  like  youth  sporting  in  the  transient  gleam 
of  pleasure,  unconscious  of  the  chasm  that 
yawns  at  its  side. 

Not  far  from  the  Baths  of  Domitian  are  the 
remains  of  the  Emissario,  which  proves  at  once 
the  force  of  Roman  skill,  and  the  weakness  of 
Roman  superstition.  A  small  square  court 
surrounded  by  high  walls  still  defends  the  en- 
trance of  this  subterraneous  canal,  whose  length 
appears  infinite  in  its  darkness,  although  the 
guides  make  little  boats  of  wood,  to  which  they 
affix  lighted  matches,  and  float  them  down  the 
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stream  to  show  where  it  joins  the  river  ;  but  the 
little  receding  stars  are  lost  to  the  naked  eye 
long  before  they  again  emerge  to  day-light. 
The  immense  uncemented  blocks  of  Tiburtine 
stone  are  still  entire,  of  which  the  first  arch  is 
made  at  the  entrance  of  the  protracted  cave  that 
is  bored  through  the  solid  rock  for  more  than  a 
mile,  but  the  roof  of  the  outer  apartment  has 
long  since  decayed :  so  long,  that  a  shrub  which 
perhaps  even  since  its  destruction  was  wafted  as 
a  little  seedling  within  the  enclosure,  now  soars 
high  in  venerable  antiquity,  and  throws  its 
giant  arms  across  to  protect  the  walls  which 
had  first  sheltered  its  infancy. 

It  was  late  before  Emily  and  Vanderville  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  but  they  there  fortunately 
found  that  Lady  Harman  had  spent  the  time  so 
much  under  the  complete  forgetfulness  of  sleep, 
that  the  duration  of  their  absence  had  by  no 
means  annoyed  her.  Their  departure  from 
Albano  was  however  still  longer  delayed,  owing 
to  some  trifling  arrangements  of  the  carriages 
which  were  found  necessary  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
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long  past  mid-day  that  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  road  from  Albano  to 
Velletri  is  uninteresting ;  as  even  the  few  spots, 
which  are  not  sanctified  by  classic  traditions, 
are  rendered  fascinating  by  the  beautiful  variety 
of  landscape  which  they  present.  Thus  the 
singular  group  of  pyramids  which,  forming  one 
monument,  terminates  a  vista  which  opens  im- 
mediately on  leaving  Albano,  as  the  road  turns 
to  avoid  the  brush-wood  by  which  it  is  bordered, 
needs  not  the  names  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
to  attract  attention.  The  tall  chestnuts  that 
bend  over  the  crumbling  stones ;  the  dark  hill 
behind  which  relieves  their  varied  tints ;  even 
the  feathery  brambles  that,  hanging  from  its  pin- 
nacle, quiver  as  lightly  as  the  breeze  that  fans 
them, — all  form  a  combination  of  beauty  that 
none  can  look  on  with  indifference. 

Nor  is  the  last  portion  of  the  drive  less 
beautiful  than  the  commencement.  The  corre- 
sponding sides  of  two  opposite  hills  are  made  to 
bear  successively  the  road  that  circles  them : 
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between  lies  a  deep  aud  woody  dell,  fitted  to  be 
the  subject  of  one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  wildest 
solitudes  :  round  the  mouth  of  this  ravine  the 
way  has  been  cut  through  woods  of  eternal 
shadow;  and  its  darkness,  which  is  not  dispelled 
even  by  mid-day,  brings  still  stronger  to  the 
recollection  of  the  passenger  the  tales  of  the 
brigands  which  are  daily  verified  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lord  Vanderville,  however,  did  not  give 
either  Emily  or  Lady  Harman  time  to  think  of 
being  afraid.  All  his  natural  gaiety,  heightened 
by  his  present  happiness,  was  called  forth  to 
direct  their  attention ;  and  so  entertaining  was 
his  conversation,  that  both  ladies  regretted  their 
arrival  at  Velletri,  which  circumstance  was  as 
usual  announced  by  the  renewed  cracking  of 
the  postilions'  whips  ;  for,  in  the  towns  along  tlie 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  this  exhilarating 
custom  is  still  permitted,  though  it  is  prohibited 
through  the  woods  or  marshes,  as  it  has  often 
proved  a  signal  to  the  banditti,  who  lie  con- 
cealed round  the  traveller's  path,  and  start  up 
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in  sudden  crowds  to  his  view,  at  an  instant's 
warning. 

Although  it  was  yet  early  when  they  arrived, 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  that  day ; 
for  besides  the  dangers  of  various  kinds  attend- 
ant on  travelling  at  night,  it  is  still  more  unsafe 
to  sleep  any  where  on  the  road  between  Vel- 
letri  and  Terracina,  so  fatal  is  the  mal  aria  which 
broods  over  these  plains.  Nor  was  the  alterna- 
tive desirable  of  sleeping  at  Velletri,  although 
that  town  ends  the  usual  day's  journey  from 
Rome ;  for  few  even  of  Italian  inns  exceed  in 
discomfort  that  of  Velletri ;  and  in  a  town  which 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  Rome,  as  Salt- 
hill  is  from  London,  and  possessing  a  thorough- 
fare nearly  as  great,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  the 
only  carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  there 
is  but  one  miserable  inn,  and  that  inn  contains 
nothing  resembling  a  parlour,  except  a  kind  of 
hall,  or  passage,  which  is  the  reception-room  for 
visitors  of  e.very  rank. 

Lady  Harman  and  Emily  were  not  yet  re- 
conciled to  the  foreign  custom  of  dining  in  bed- 
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rooms,  which  in  Italian  journeys  is  still  more 
common  than  the  tables  d'hote  of  France; 
they  therefore  preferred  using  even  this  sa- 
loon, wretched  as  it  was ;  but  as  there  were  yet 
some  minutes  of  day-light  to  spare,  they  walked 
to  the  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  town  to  see  the 
sun  set  over  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Immediately  below  the  little  knoll  on  which 
Velletri   stands,  the  ground  falls  directly  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  stretches  in  one  apparently 
smooth   and  verdant   plain  till  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean.    Even  the  forests  which 
here  and  there  cover  these .  Pontine  Marshes, 
seem  from  this  bird's-eye  view  but  as  streaks  of 
darker  green ;  for  here  all  nature  blooms  with 
treacherous  vegetation.    The  sun's  last  rays  fell 
on  the  far-distant  islands,  whilst  the  promontory 
of  Circe  stretched  boldly  into  the  sea,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  infected  region, 
and  seemed  to  deny  admittance  to  any  breath 
of  evil  that  would  contaminate  the  lovely  shores 
of  Gaeta.     To  the  left,  the  circle  is  completed 
by  the  Apennines,  which  crowd  high  above  each 
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other,  and  even  in  distance  frown  in  impene- 
trable magnificence. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  village  that 
shines  so  white  on  the  nearest  hill  1"  said 
Emily  to  a  countryman,  who  had  stood  gazing 
on  the  strangers  with  folded  arms,  slouched 
hat,  and  a  coat  thrown  loosely  on  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  the  town  of  Cori,"  was  the  careless 
reply. 

"  And  that  one  still  farther  off?" 

"  Sezza." 

*•  The  country  seems  thickly  inhabited,"  said 
Vanderville. 

*'  ITtat  country  is  only  inhabited  by  the  bri- 
gands," replied  the  man :  '*  those  are  their 
holds,  from  which  they  come  down  upon  us 
like  wolves." 

**  Do  they  often  molest  you  here?"  eagerly 
asked  Emily. 

*'  It  is  but  three  days  since  a  party  came  down 
at  mid-day ;  all  we  men  were  out  in  the  fields, 
and  they  robbed  our  houses  of  every  thing  they 
could  carry  off;  nay,  more,  they  levied  a  fine  on 
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us  of  six  hundred  pauls,  and  they  have  canied 
ofl'  two  of  ray  children  as  hostages."  * 

The  man,  as  he  muttered  this,  walked  on.  He 
asked  neither  commiseration  of  his  wrongs,  nor 
assistance  in  their  redress :  he  seemed  resigned 
to  suffering,  but  it  was  the  resignation  of  de- 
spair. 

-  After  this  strange  anecdote.  Lady  Harman 
by  no  means  felt  desirous  of  prolonging  their 
walk  in  the  dusk  of  twilight,  and  accordingly 
they  hastily  returned  to  the  inn,  where  they 
found  Lady  Harman's  English  maid  almost 
enraged  at  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring 
any  thing  tolerable  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
or  refreshment,  either  for  her  lady  or  herself. 
Nor  were  her  complaints  much  exaggerated.  A 
table,  which  for  years  had  been  unused  to  any 
ablution  or  repair,  stood  tottering  on  moth-eat«n 
legs,  down  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon.  At 
one  end  of  it  a  scanty  cloth  was  spread  for  the 
three  English  travellers,  which  reached  about 
one-fifth  of  the  table's  length ;  the  remainder 
*  Fact. 
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was  left  in  a  state  of  nudity  till  some  other 
guests  should  claim  its  occupancy :  uncovered 
benches  were  the  substitutes  for  chairs,  and 
glimmering  lamps  supplied  the  place  of  lights. 
However,  these  inconveniences  were  irremedi- 
able ;  and  Vanderville,  who  really  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  Lady  Harmau,  soon  by  his  good- 
humoured  raillery  converted  that  into  amuse- 
ment which  at  first  promised  only  annoyance. 

Their  repast  was  gaily  proceeding,  amidst  all 
the  disadvantages  which  cookery,  only  fit  to 
class  v/ith  the  furniture  of  the  room,  presented, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  officious 
bustle  of  the  waiter,  who  began  to  prepare 
another  table  immediately  behind  them,  to  be 
in  a  few  minutes  occupied  by  a  set  of  Vettu- 
rini,  who  had  just  discharged  their  overladen 
carriages  at  the  door ;  and  the  uproar  was  in- 
creased by  the  noise  of  their  different  passen- 
gers taking  possession  of  their  several  apart- 
ments, and  of  course  quarrelling  about  their 
different  degrees  of  discomfort. 

In   Italy,  where   no   such   things  as  stage- 
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coaches,  or  even  mail-coaches,  are  known,  the 
class  of  men  who  are  called  Vetturini  is  of 
considerable  importance :  for  besides  that  their 
huge,  strange,  massive  coaches,  or  rather  dili- 
gences, are  the  only  vehicles  on  which  those  can 
rely  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  their 
own  equipages,  the  Vetturini  themselves  have 
now  likewise  monopolized  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  driving;  as  few  strangers  choose  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  insolence  and  imposi- 
tions of  postilions  and  their  masters,  licensed 
as  they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  by  go- 
vernment ;  nor  are  inn-keepers  permitted  to 
keep  horses  to  let  for  posting,  as  in  England, 
unless  they  assume  the  peculiar  character  of 
Vetturini. 

That  class,  therefore,  have  few  rivals ;  and 
as  the  post-houses  abroad  are  quite  distinct 
establishments  from  inns,  there  are  few  hotels 
without  their  retained  and  patronized  tribe  of 
Vetturini,  who  importunately  assail  you  for  pre- 
ference and  custom.  But  having  first  demanded 
three   times   more  than   their  just  price,    and 
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finally  been  content  to  take  only  double,  they 
no  sooner  close  their  bargain,  than  they  consider 
themselves  your  slaves  ;  and  the  Vetturino  who 
rides  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  your  •  .arriage, 
and  drives  the  other  three  with  rope  reins  not 
thicker  than  a  school-boy's  top-line,  will  conduct 
you  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  with  per- 
fect honesty  and  safety. 

Do  not,  however,  expect  to  benefit  by  his 
services  for  a  moment  longer  than  you  use  his 
horses ;  at  least,  if  you  travel  in  your  own  car- 
riage, and  do  not  journey  as  his  guest  in  one  of 
his.  The  Vetturino  attends  you  at  the  inn-door 
in  the  morning,  and  leaves  you  there  at  night ; 
but  from  that  moment  his  master  and  his  horses 
are  alike  left  to  their  fate,  and  he  walks  in 
irtieoncernedly  to  partake  of  the  best  repast  the 
inn  can  afford  ;  for  the  return  of  the  Vetturini 
is  always  calculated  upon  by  the  landlords,  and 
the  best  welcome  reserved  for  them  :  nor  is  it 
unusual  to  see  the  nobility  whom  they  have 
conducted  kept  waiting  till  their  Vetturini  are 
served,  or  to  hear  their  masters  humbly  soli- 
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citing  their  interest  for  procuring  attendance, 
which  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  otherwise 
accomplish. 

Lady  Harman's  dignity  was  tremendously 
offended  by  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding  all 
her  frowns,  and  shrugs,  and  exclamations,  eight 
or  ten  of  these  modern  knights  of  the  spur  had 
the  audacity  to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the 
supper  prepared  for  them,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness of  appetite,  and  facetiousness  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  no  such  distinction  awaited  them  as 
that  of  eating  in  company  with  her  Ladyship. 
Emily's  attention  was  not,  however,  equally 
attracted  by  them,  till  her  favourite  greyhound 
suddenly  springing  from  its  station  at  her  feet, 
bounded  across  the  room  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  and  leaped  to  caress  one  of  the 
strangers.  Emily  even  fancied,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  that  the  Vetturino  welcomed 
the  dog  by  its  name,  and  immediately  called 
Lady  Harman's  notice  to  the  circumstance.  The 
man  whom  the  dog  had  thus  singled  out  was 
evidently  of  the  same  rank  as  his  companions, 
low  in  stature,  and  vulgar  in  feature,  with  an 
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expression  of  cunning  in  his  gray  eyes,  which 
was  far  from  prepossessing. 

"  It  certainly  cannot  be  from  the  beauty  of 
countenance,"  said  Lord  Vanderville,  "  that 
Nero  has  chosen  his  new  acquaintance." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  returned  Emily,  "  for  in 
general  he  is  very  averse  to  strangers ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  have  somewhere  seen  that  man 
before." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Lady  Harman ;  "  but  I 
cannot  recollect  when,  nor  where." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  who  he 
is,"  rejoined  Emily;  and  the  earl,  as  usual, 
anxious  to  fulfil  her  slightest  wish,  immediately 
addressed  him  in  English.  But  the  man  *'  made 
as  though  he  heard  not,"  so  totally  unconscious 
did  he  seem  of  being  addressed.  Lord  Vander- 
ville then  spoke  to  him  in  Italian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  dog  before?  to 
which  he  immediately  answered,  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  of  manner,  "  No; — but  he  was 
a  cacciatore  (sportsman)  by  trade,  and  all  dogs 
liked  to  follow  him."  A  snarling  cur,  that 
was  at  that   moment   growling  at  a  distance, 
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^seemed  to  refute  that  conclusion :  however,  it 
was  the  most  satisfactory  mode  that  suggested 
itself,  of  accounting  for  Nero's  sudden  predilec- 
tion ;  and  Emily  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  re- 
main contented  with  it. 

In  compliment  to  their  English  neighbours, 
the  Vetturini  party  forbore  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  gay  songs  and  roundelays  which 
usually  form  as  regular  a  conclusion  of  their 
repasts  as  their  fruit  and  wine,  and  thus  the 
ladies  lost  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  alter- 
nate recitative  and  chorus  in  which  these  balr 
lads  are  sometimes  prolonged  uninterruptedly 
for  hours,  on  themes  apparently  as  interesting, 
and  in  measure  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
"  Chevy  Chase,"  or  "  Good  King  Arthur"  of 
our  forefathers.  These  were,  however,  omit- 
ted, and  even  the  luxury  of  their  pipes  was 
considerably  curtailed  {"rom  the  same  motive  of 
involuntary  respect,  till  by  degrees  all  the  party 
dropped  off'  one  after  another,  except  Nero's 
friend,  and  one  or  two  companions.  Lord  Van- 
derville  had  already  complied  with  Lady  Har- 
man's  desire  of  ordering  the  usual  complement 
VOL.    11.  B 
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of  guards  to  attend  them  through  the  dangers 
of  their  next  day's  journey;  and,  as  an  early  hour 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  their  departure,  she 
and  Emily  retired  to  rest,  her  Ladyship  inter- 
nally priding  herself  on  the  forethought  which 
had  dictated  the  discussion,  and  the  prudence 
which  had  guided  their  arrangements  for  their 
procedure. 

After  Lady  Harman  and  Emily  had  left  the 
room,  Lord  Vanderville  sat  for  some  time  think- 
ing what  a  devilish  pleasant  journey  he  had 
had,  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  hearing 
himself  addressed  "  My  Lord  !"  and  looking 
up,  he  saw  Nero's  acquaintance  standing  close 
at  his  elbow,  and  no  other  person  in  the  room. 

Tt  is  a  common  practice  on  the  continent  to 
address  all  English  gentlemen  by  the  title  of 
"  Milor,"  and  very  often  the  pronunciation  of 
that  single  word  is  sufficient  to  designate  the 
native  language  of  the  speaker :  but  now  the 
Italian  Vetturino  so  perfectly  articulated  the 
final  D,  that  Vanderville,  surprised  into  an  Eng- 
lish address,  abruptly  answered,  "  Well,  what 
do  you  want?" 
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"  Scusa  lei,"  *  obsequiously  replied  his  inter- 
locutor ;  "  but,"  continued  he  in  Italian,  "  you 
are  going  on  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,"  coolly  answered  the  earl,  who  by  no 
means  wished  to  encourage  his  interrogatories. 

"  There  is  a  very  bad  stage  (cattivo  passo) 
beyond  Cisterna,"  resumed  his  indefatigable 
companion  :  "  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that 
that  beautiful  young  lady  shouFd  be  frightened. 
Last  week  an  English  gentleman  and  lady  were 
robbed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  thicket." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  my  being  robbed : 
we  never  travel  with  money,  and  my  servants 
and  myself  are  well  armed  ;  besides  I  have  or- 
dered guards." 

The  Vetturino,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  con- 
versation, which  was  carried  on  almost  in  a 
whisper,  had  rested  both  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  a  vacant  chair  near  Lord  Vanderville.     His 

*  It  is  now  the  universal  fashion  in  Ifaly  to  address 
others  in  the  third  person  feminine,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, whether  gentleman  or  lady.  It  is  your  "  excel- 
lence" or  "  eminence  "  that  is  thereby  implied,  and  all 
virtues  arc  feminine  in  that  polite  language. 
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thick-set  stout  figure  stood  firmly  erect,  but  his 
chin  was  a  little  protruded  from  his  loose  neck- 
cloth ;  his  curly  reddish  hair  was  tossed  a  little 
off  his  forehead  by  the  side  motion  of  his  head  ; 
and  a  deep  scar  was  visible  on  his  temple ;  but 
a  smile,  which  might  have  been  either  of  good- 
nature or  contempt,  hovered  over  his  counte- 
nance, and  curled  the  corners  of  his  grey  eyes 
that  leered  indirectly  on  the  earl.  "  Scusa 
lei ;  but,  Mi'or,  the  next  time  you  want 
guards,  it  is  better  not  to  fix  the  number  and 
hour  in  the  public  room  of  an  inn.-  E  megliu 
audar  solo,  die  wale  accompagnato  (better  go 
alone  than  ill-attended)." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Vanderville,  rising  to  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  really  uncertain  v/hether  the  man 
were  friend  or  foe. 

"  As  for  that,"  rejoined  the  man,  replying  to 
his  thoughts,  which  he  seemed  instinctively  to 
have  divined,  "  you  know  we  all  heard  you  order 
the  soldiers  for  six  o'clock,  and  we  know  what 
they  are  as  well  as  you  do ;  so,  if  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  you  a  service,  I  need  not  have  spoken  to 
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you,  for  you  can  tell  me  nothing  new.  But  if 
you  have  pistols,  I  advise  you  to  load  them  to- 
night— here,  in  the  public  room  ;  and  let  the 
waiters  see  you  do  it;  and  if  you  travel 
with  money,  I  advise  you  another  time  not  to 
drop  your  purse  on  the  highway,  nor  to  give 
your  postilion  a  piastre  for  picking  it  up  again : 
scusa  lei" 

"  How  the  devil  did  you  come  to  know  that?" 
exclaimed  Vanderville  in  English ;  but  the  man 
looked  steadily  in  his  face  without  betraying  the 
least  symptoms  of  understanding  him.  '*  Here, 
friend,"  continued  his  Lordship,  holding  out 
some    money   to    him,    "  do    you    understand 

this  r 

The  man  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  a  scrape 
with  his  left  leg,  and  deliberately  untying  the 
woven  silk  band  which  several  times  encircled 
his  waist  under  his  waistcoat,  he  added  the 
silver  to  the  hoard  which  was  contained  in  the 
little  leathern  purse  that  travelled  securely  in 
its  folds.  Meanwhile,  this  operation  seemed 
only  intended  to  gain  time  for  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  how  much  more  he  would  say  \  then 
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continuing  his  conversation  with  short  pauses, 
he  added,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young 
lady,  and  the  dog  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  how- 
ever, Milor,  don't  go  to-morrow  at  the  precise 
hour  you  named  :  go  sooner  or  later,  and  if  you 
mean  to  sleep  at  Gaeta,  don't  go  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Itry  after  dark  ;  and  make  but  little 
delay  at  Fondi."  So  saying,  the  man  left  the 
room,  and  Vanderville  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Conjecture  was  vain  as  to  the  inducement 
which  this  man  could  have  had  for  thus  volun- 
tarily obtruding  his  advice  ;  for  it  was  evident, 
from  the  thorough  knowledge  he  had  casually 
betrayed  of  all  Vanderville's  plans  and  inten- 
tions, that  as  far  as  correct  information  went, 
he  had  in  his  possession  the  means  of  obtaining, 
by  the  plunder  of  their  party,  more  gain  to  him- 
self than  he  could  have  expected  to  receive  in 
payment  of  the  warning  he  had  given.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  the  man's 
strange  conduct,  his  advice  was  too  reasonable 
to  be  neglected,  particularly  as  Vanderville  was 
sufficiently  experienced  in  Italian  travelling  to 
be   aware   that  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
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the  stranger  had  not  only  possessed  himself,  but 
had  inferred  to  be  known  to  others,  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  usually  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  brigands ;  as  few  robberies  are  com- 
mitted without  similar  particulars  being  correctly 
ascertained  by  them,  either  through  the  disho- 
nesty or  inadvertency  of  some  of  the  travellers. 

Lord  Vanderville,  accordingly,  lost  no  time 
in  profiting  by  the  circumstance.  He  went  him- 
self to  the  guard-house  to  change  the  hour  and 
number  of  the  soldiers'  attendance,  and  sending 
for  the  fire-arms  belonging  to  all  the  carriages 
of  their  party,  he  and  his  servants  made  such  a 
parade  of  loading  them,  that  Emily  and  Lady 
Harman  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  house 
who  were  unaware  of  their  formidable  equip- 
ment ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  an  hour  long 
previous  to  the  one  appointed.  Lady  Harman 
found  herself  strongly  escorted,  descending  the 
steep  hill  which  leads  from  Velletri ;  whilst  Van- 
derville, on  horseback,  rode  on  in  advance  with 
boyish  elation,  sometimes  anxiously  wishing  to 
have  an  adventure  with  the  brigands,  and   at 
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other  times  deprecating  the  appearance  of  every 
accidental  passenger,  lest  they  should  excite 
Emily's  alarms. 

Having  safely  passed  Cisterna,  and  fairly  en- 
tered on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Lady  Harman 
undertook  to  detail  to  Emily  the  particulars  of 
the  journey  which  Horace  had  performed  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before.  "  I  have  made  a  few 
memorandums  of  it/'  observed  her  Ladyship, 
"  which  I  will  read  to  you,  my  dear;  they  will 
be  more  interesting  than  this  straight,  dull,  flat 
road,  with  a  row  of  trees  and  a  ditch  on  each 
side  of  it.  They  say  we  ought  to  be  well  enter-^- 
tained  to  prevent  falling  asleep,  which  I  am 
told  is  very  dangerous..  Now  we  will  compare 
my  notes  on  the  spot  as  we  pass."  Her  Lady- 
ship forgot  to  add  that  these  notes  were  com- 
piled from  authors  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  the  writings  of  the  itinerant  poet  himself; 
but  Emily  never  suspected  her  aunt  of  pla- 
giarism, and  innocently  gave  her  credit  for  un- 
bounded erudition,  as   she  thus  rehearsed  her 
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Story  in  an  audible  voice,  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  own  anticipated  impromptu  quotations  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  The  object  of  Horace's  journey,  which  he  so 
minutely  describes,  was  to  accompany  Helio- 
dorus,  who  went  from  Rome  to  Terracina  to 
nieet  Mecsenas,  who  with  Pollonius  and  Coce- 
pus  Nerva  was  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
dusium,  then  besieged  by  IMark  Antony,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  a  treaty  between  the 
latter  and  Octavius." 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  took  guards  with  him, 
then,"  said  Emily,  who  was  more  engaged  in 
watching  the  soldiers  than  attending  to  her 
aunt. 

"  Guards,  child?  It  is  supposed  Horace 
walked  all  the  way  ;  but  that  is  a  very  interest- 
ing question,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily decided  :  however,  his  first  stage  was  at 
Aricia,  which  you  know,  Emily,  is  the  little 
village  at  the  top  of  the  long  glen  between  Al- 
bano  and  Velletri.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Forum  Appii :  of  this  town,  the  only  sure  me- 
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morial  that  is  now   left  is   in   Horace's  third 
satire." 

"  Then  probably  it  never  was  worth  remem- 
bering." 

"  From  that  very  respectable  town,"  conti- 
nued Lady  Harman,  with  rather  a  choleric  tone 
of  voice,  "  the  poet  followed  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  we  are  now 
on,  till  he  came  to  Feronia,  within  four  miles  of 
Terracina.  This  town  was  called  after  the  god- 
dess of  the  same  name,  and  of  course  had  a  holy 
fountain;  and  there  was  another  grove  and 
fountain  dedicated  to  her  at  Capena  :  we  shall 
cross  the  little  streamlet  that  flowed  from  the 
sacred  fane  between  Bocca  di  Fiume  and 
Mesa." 

"  I  hope  that  is  not  where  there  is  the  bad 
bridge  they  told  us  of?" 

Lady  Harman's  mind  was  too  much  imbued 
with  classic  doubts  to  attend  to  such  vulgar 
certainties  ;  or  if  she  had  thought  of  the  subject, 
she  would  probably  have  reserved  the  applica- 
tion of  these  epithets  :  as  it  was,  she  merely  pro- 
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ceeded  indefatigably,  "  Terracina,  which  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  describes  so  beautifully  in 
Corinne,  is  the  Auxur  where  Horace  expected 
to  rejoin  Mecsenas  and  Cocepus,  and  where, 
by-the-by,  we  are  to  dine.  From  thence,  the 
next  stage  now,  as  it  was  then,  is  Fondi,  men- 
tioned not  only  by  Horace,  but  by  Livy,  Pliny, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and — and — I  have 
named  six ;  there  ought  to  be  another.  I'm 
sorry,  my  dear,  you  don't  understand  Greek." 

"  Why,  aunt,  what  do  all  these  people  say 
about  Fondi  ?" 

"  Why — why — Horace  says  that  he  there  met 
the  judge  whose  robe  was  trimmed  with  purple." 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  relics  of  such  a 
wonderful  judge  kept  there  still  ?" 

Lady  Harman  never  encouraged  cross-ques- 
tioning on  literary  subjects,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  showed  her  disdain  of  being  catechised 
by  dignified  silence.  After  a  short  pause,  she 
returned  to  the  charge :  "  From  Fondi,  Horace 
proceeded  to  Formio,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta.  There 
is  a  great  dispute  amongst  antiquarians  whe- 
ther  Gaeta  or  the    little  town  of  Itry  is  the 
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Urbs  Mamusmra — ra — ra — rum —  do  you  hear 
me,  Emily,  I  say  ?" 

"  Not  quite  the  last  syllable.  Ma'am/' 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  the  mountain  we  shall 
pass  beyond  Fondi  is  Mount  Caucibus :  you 
can  remember  that,  I  suppose  V 

" ,  Mount  Caucasus,"  diligently  repeated 
Emily,  in  an  under- tone. 

"  And  the  hills  beyond  it  are  the  Formian 
Hills.  At  Sinuessa,  Horace  met  his  friends 
Virgil,  Plotus,  and  Varus ;  Virgil,  Miss  Stern- 
heim !  think  of  Virgil  at  Sinuessa !  Will  that 
rouse  you  i" 

"  Do  we  go  so  far  as  that  to-night,  aunt  ?" 
asked  Emily  in  alarm ,^  now  really  roused. 

Lady  Harman  translated  her  anxiety  as  she- 
best  liked,  and  replied,  "  No,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  it  lies  to  the  left  of  our  road ;  it  is  now 
called  Sessa :  we,  however,  cross  the  Garigliano, 
and  so  did  Horace.  I  wish,  like  him,  we  could 
taste  the  Falernian  wine  which  grew  on  its 
banks." 

"  Only,  aunt,  it  might  make  us  sick ;  you 
know  you  don't  like  any  Italian  wines." 
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Lady  Harman  was  too  wise  to  believe  that 
Emily  had  ever  heard  of  Horace  except  from 
her,  and  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  disheartened. 
She  thus  proceeded  :  "At  Sinuessa  there  were 
anciently  hot  baths,  which  were  very  famous ; 
and  it  was  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  that  side, 
as  that  country  was  divided  from  Campania  by 
the  Liris.    I  wish  we  could  cross  that  river  also." 

Lady  Harman  had  not  a  guess  that  the  Liris 
and  Garigliano  were  the  same  ;  and  Emily  did 
not  mention  it.  "  On  the  third  night,  Horace 
slept  at  Capua :  there  I  am  afraid  we  shall  take 
leave  of  him " 

"  Then,  aunt,  if  you  have  done " 

" — As  the  Appian  Way  there  turned  oflf  to 
the  east,  and  he  followed  it  to  Candium, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  where 
Arpaia  now  is,  and  that  the  defile  near  that 
town  was  the  Furcae  Caudina),  where  the  Sam- 
nites  made  the  Romans  pass  under  the  yoke ;  but 
my  opinion  is  in  favour  of  that  being  the  defile 
near  Saint  Agatha :  however,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Horace  continued  his  journey  from  Candium, 
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or  Arpia,  to  Beneventum,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence twenty  miles  from  Naples,  and  is  called 
by  its  old  name.  From  thence  he  went  through 
Equotulicum,  now  Castel  Franco  in  Apulia, 
and  through  Herdonia  to  Canusium,  now 
Canosa,  where  he  slept  the  fourth  night ;  and 
from  thence  he  passed  by  Barium  and  Egnatia 
to  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lady  Harman  had 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms of  the  mal  aria  on  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  a  drowsiness  which  scarcely  all  the  efforts  of 
the  traveller  can  resist,  aided  by  the  usual  pre- 
ventatives of  camphor- bags,  and  thieves'  vinegar. 
It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  unadviseable  in  her 
to  administer  to  poor  Emily  Sternheim  a  nar- 
cotic of  learning,  whose  soporific  powers  she 
could  seldom  withstand.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Lord  Vanderville  was  more  alive  to  the 
imminent  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten 
Emily,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
effects  of  Lady  Harman's  eloquence  in  that 
way  by  frequent  visits  to  the  carriage- windows, 
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which  might,  perhaps,  have  accounted  for  some 
of  Emily's  irrelevant  remarks. 

At  last,  as  mid-day  approached,  and  the 
danger  from  the  banditti  seemed  suspended  tilj 
the  hours  of  darkness  returned,  he  found  no 
other  excuse  to  himself  for  longer  deferring  his 
acceptance  of  Lady  Harman's  often-renewed 
proposal  to  resume  his  seat  in  her  carriage, 
which  she  even  again  repeated,  though  alas! 
all  her  notes  on  Horace's  journey  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  with  Vanderville  it  was  certainly 
just  possible,  considering  the  instability  of  his 
opinions,  that  even  the  often-proved  pleasure 
of  Emily's  society  was  strongly  counterbalanced 
by  that  now  more  novel  amusement  of  riding 
his  favourite  chestnut  horse,  which  for  her  he 
had  latterly  entirely  neglected. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Terracina,  one  of 
their  postilions  pointed  out  to  their  notice  a 
fine  old  tree,  which  stood  singly  in  a  field,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road.  "  That  is 
Cesare's  tree,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  hardly  thought 
you  would  have  reached  it  this  morning  without 
being  robbed." 
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"Is  the  road  then  so  very  dangerous?"  asked 
Lady  Harman. 

"  Dangerous  enough !"  replied  the  driver  : 
"  some  of  the  brigands  came  down  last  night, 
but  San  Stefano  always  protects  me  when  I 
pray  heartily :  however,  I  thought  certainly 
this  time  I  should  have  to  pay  another  visit  to 
the  tree." 

Vanderville  could  not  help  recollecting  his 
friend  the  Vetturino,  but  he  said  nothing ;  and 
Emily  asked  the  loquacious  postilion  why  he  so 
much  dreaded  that  particular  tree  ?  "  That  is  the 
place  *  that  Cesare  always  appoints  for  re- 
ceiving the  ransom-money.  When  his  band  rob 
here,  they  are  never  content  with  taking  the 
trunks  off  the  carriages ;  they  always  carry  off 
some  of  the  party  up  to  the  mountains,  and  keep 
them  there  till  the  sum  of  money  they  demand 
for  their  ransom  is  paid  ;  and  if  the  agreement 
is  not  fulfilled  in  the  specified  time,  they  kill 
their  hostage." 

Lady  Harman  and  Emily  could  scarcely  credit 
this  account  of  the  most  frequented  road  in 
*  Fact. 
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Italy,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  "  the  Capital  of  the  World;"  they, 
therefore  continued  doubtingly  to  interrogate 
the  postilion,  who  proceeded  to  adduce  facts 
in  corroboration  of  his  assertions.  "  It  is  not 
many  months,"  said  he,  "  since  an  English  gentle- 
man and  his  lady  were  travelling  here  in  their 
own  carriage  :  it  was  after  dark  ;  when  they 
suddenly  heard  a  whistle,  and  in  a  minute 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  banditti.  They 
took  all  their  money  and  trunks  of  course,  and 
then  proceeded  to  bind  the  gentleman  for  a 
trip  up  the  mountains ;  but  the  lady  cried,  and 
said  she  would  go  along  with  them  ;  and  as  she 
was  not  very  handsome,*  Cesare  said  he  would 
not  be  troubled  with  her,  and  so  he  took  the 
servant  instead,  and  agreed  for  him  for  forty  louis 
to  be  sent  to  his  tree.  To  do  Cesare  justice,  he 
always  keeps  faith,  but  this  time  he  did  more ; 
for  the  servant,  who  was  a  courier,  made  out  such 
a  pitiful  story  that  Cesare  let  him  go,  because 
he  said  an  Englishman's  word  was  as  good  as 

*  "  Noil  molta  bellina." 
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another  man's  coat :  but  he  was  mistaken  though, 
for  when  the  gentleman  got  to  Terracina,  in- 
stead of  sending  the  money  back  by  the  postilion, 
he  complained  to  the  police,  and  one  of  their 
officers  (not  the  Englishman  himself — he  staid 
quiet  enough)  dressed  himself  in  the  postilion's 
clothes,  and  went  to  the  tree ;  and  when  he  got 
there,  he  took  Cesare's  man  prisoner,  who  was 
waiting  there  quietly  for  the  money.  The  man 
was  hung  since,  so  the  gentleman  kept  his  money 
instead  of  his  word,  and  got  his  servant  and  the 
brigand  to  boot ;  but  the  poor  postilion,  who  was 
no  way  to  blame,  was  shot  three  nights  after- 
wards as  he  was  on  a  return-post ;  and  Cesare 
swears  the  English  shall  pay  double  ransom  next 
time." 

This  story  happened  to  be  true,  a  circum- 
stance not  always  attendant  on  Italian  tales, 
and  therefore  it  gave  additional  interest  to  a 
white  tower,  which,  glittering  in  the  sun  amongst 
the  woods  and  mountains  that  close  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Terracina,  is  pointed  out 
to  all  travellers  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
banditti  chiefs. 
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"  How  strange  it  is,"  observed  Lord  Vander- 
ville,  "  that  where  their  haunts  are  so  generally 
known,  and  their  residences  so  conspicuous,  no 
means  of  subduing  their  comparatively  small 
numbers  have  yet  been  found !  I  would  under- 
take to  clear  the  country  of  them  in  three 
months  with  four  or  five  hundred  men."  This 
observation,  however,  trenched  on  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  politics  is  not  a  subject  for 
ladies'  discussion. 

The  romantic  beauties  of  Terracina,  its  rocks, 
its  ruins,  and  its  waves,  afforded  Emily  the  live- 
liest delight;  but,  as  Lady  Harman  remem- 
bered that  but  half  her  day's  journey  was  finished, 
and  as  Vanderville  remembered  the  injunction 
of  the  Vetturino,  they  made  as  little  delay  there 
as  possible;  and  taking  leave  of  Terracina, 
passed  under  the  perpendicular  rock  which 
supports  its  gate  and  seems,  at  a  distance,  as 
a  barrier  denying  admittance  to  the  fair  scenes 
that  lie  beyond  it.  From  Terracina  to  Torre 
del  Portello,  the  view  is  continually  diversified 
by  all  the  variety  that  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  plains,  and  waters,  can  present.     The  sea, 
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running  deep  in  upon  the  slioi-e,  seems  anxious 
to  catch  on  its  clear  bosom  the  reflection  of 
the  rich  beauties  by  which  it  is  environed ;  and 
in  return,  the  circling  woods  close  round  the 
miniature  lake,  as  if  to  retain  for  ever  the  wel- 
come intruder. 

Nor  do  these  charms  of  scenery  forsake  the 
traveller  when,  passing  the  Portello,  he  enters 
the  neutral  ground  which  divides  the  Roman 
from  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  favoured  plain,  the  Apennines, 
which,  beyond  its  limits  rear  their  stern  and 
rugged  fronts  proudly  in  the  distance,  as  if 
looking  down  contemptuously  on  the  world  be- 
neath them,  there  advance  with  softened  as- 
pects to  greet  the  waves  that  almost  lave  their 
feet.  Myrtles  and  wild  thymes  clothe  their 
sides,  and  Nature  appears  to  delight  in  thus 
drawing  together  in  one  narrow  space  the  love- 
liest productions.  But  the  beautiful  assem- 
blage is  reserved  for  her  alone ;  earth,  sea,  and 
heaven,  shine  in  one  unity  of  splendour :  man 
only  is  excluded  ;  and  the  air,  jealous  of  a  rival 
influence,  exhales  over  these  insidious  charms 
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the  breath  of  pestilence.  No  trace  of  man  is 
there  except  in  his  tombs,  and  even  those  are 
ruined.  Yet  the  richest  vegetation  blooms 
every  where  around  in  gay  enticement ;  and  the 
enchantress  of  the  neighbouring  promontory 
still  holds  here  her  fairy  court — still  spreads  her 
spells  of  treachery  to  lure  her  victim  man  to 
his  destruction. 

Another  tower,  on  the  Neapolitan  side,  marks 
the  termination  of  this  little  fertile  plain ;  and 
having  passed  under  its  gates,  the  miserable 
town  of  Fondi,  that  crowns  the  impending  hill, 
is  the  first  that  receives  the  traveller  in  the  land 
of  Naples.  But,  though  its  situation  is  pictu- 
resque, its  interior  offers  little  to  interest,  except 
those  proofs  of  its  antiquity  which  its  pave- 
ment, once  the  Appian  Way,  presents.  Nor 
did  the  mountains  beyond  it  attract  much  of 
Emily's  attention :  she  knew  nothing  of  their 
modern  notoriety,  and  but  little  of  their  classic 
fame ;  and  whilst  Lady  Harman  thought  of 
Mount  Caucibus,  and  Vanderville  of  the  Vettu- 
rioo,  she  only  thought  of  the  beauty  of  Itry, 
as  she    looked  back  upon  its   ruined   yet  still 
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aspiring  castle,  and  saw  its  tall  tower  looking 
black  against  tbe  setting  sun. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  in  all  the  splendour 
which  it  only  boasts  in  these  southern  climates, 
when,  as  they  slowly  wound  down  the  steep 
descent  of  I  try,  the  tomb  of  Cicero  rose  to 
their  view  from  amongst  the  groves  of  olives 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Behind  its  dark, 
shapeless  mass,  that  broods  in  gloomy  silence 
over  the  doom  of  him  it  honours,  the  quivering 
moonbeams  played  in  lengthened  brilliancy 
along  the  tideless  ocean,  till  they  met  the 
brighter  refulgence  which  Vesuvius  threw  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  where  its  pillar  of  light 
climbs  high  towards  heaven  in  the  eastern 
distance.  To  the  west,  the  rock  and  town  of 
Gaeta  rose,  at  once  perfect,  from  the  waves,  the 
emblem  of  beauty ;  whilst  the  circling  shore, 
rich  in  groves  of  olives,  and  vines,  and  citrons, 
curled  round  the  bay  to  court  the  waves  which 
never  recede  from  its  banks.  All  was  still  and 
silent,  as  they  continued  their  descent  through 
these  luxuriant  plantations  towards  the  inn  which 
stands  half-way  between  Gaeta  and  Mola ;  and 
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even  Lady  Harman  regretted  the  termination 
of  so  unparagoned  a  drive. 

But  Vanderville  anticipated  another  pleasure 
for  Emily  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Villa, 
which  lay  immediately  below  the  gardens  of  the 
inn ;  and  as  Cicero's  name  sanctified  to  Lady 
Harman  every  spot  which  bore  it,  she  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  winter's  night,  and  determined  to 
accompany  them  thither.  The  garden,  through 
which  they  passed,  slopes  from  the  house  towards 
the  shore  ;  and  December  though  it  was,  the 
dark  and  fragrant  leaves  of  the  orange-trees 
still  waved  in  the  moonlight,  and  scented  the 
air  as  they  walked  beneath  their  shadow.  This 
sheltered  garden  ends  in  a  terrace,  which  over- 
looks the  Mediterranean.  Beneath  it  the  waves 
dashed  slowly  and  mournfully  upon  the  rocks, 
which,  mingled  with  the  tangled  roots  of  the  ilex 
and  acacia,  forbid  its  further  progress. 

Those  massive,  impenetrable  rocks,  are  some 
of  the  accumulated  ruins  of  Cicero's  Formian 
Villa.  Those  venerable  trees  are  living  evi- 
dences of  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  the 
tesselated  pavement,  that  is  now  seen  distinctly 
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below  Ihe  clear  waters  that  murmur  over  it, 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  Roman  eloquence,  or  to 
the  tread  of  Roman  heroes. 

As  Emily  continued  to  gaze  upon  this  scene, 
new  beauties  rose  upon  her  view  ;  for  the  passing- 
lights  in  the  distant  town  now  flitted  like  glow- 
worms, and,  as  quickly  disappearing,  mocked  the 
eye  that  would  pursue  them.  But  one  little 
speck  shone  steadily  in  the  horizon,  beyond  the 
utmost  point  of  Gaeta:  it  was  the  sail  of  a  felucca 
that  caught  the  moonbeam,  and  hung  cur- 
tained in  brightness  from  the  swaying  mast, 
which,  stooping  forward  its  slender  arch,  showed 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  those  vessels.  Van- 
derviile  and  Emily  watched  the  progress  of  the 
little  bark^  as  its  prow  cut  swiftly  through  the 
yielding  sea;  but  Lady  Harman,  who  was  really 
shivering  with  the  cold,  whilst  she  wished  to 
appear  warmed  with  classic  enthusiasm,  insisted 
on  their  pursuing  their  ramble  to  the  ruins, 
which  she  averred  were  the  only  objects  worth 
looking  at.  They  therefore  descended,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
down  the  bank  from  the  terrace  to  the  sea,  and 
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presents  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  pointed 
arches,  which  are  now  all  that  remain  standing 
of  the  Villa.  The  sea  runs  high  in  these  de- 
serted caves,  and  the  wind  whistles  amongst 
the  trees,  that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  on  walls 
that  were  once  terraced  in  luxury.  But  who, 
that  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  Cicero,  will  not 
reverence  even  these  slight  vestiges  of  halls  that 
once  were  his  ? 

Lord  Vanderville  was  at  least  as  careful  of 
Emily  as  Lady  Harman  was  of  herself,  and 
therefore  proposed  returning  to  the  inn  long 
before  Miss  Sternheim  would  have  wished  to 
leave  so  interesting  a  spot.  But  even  after  her 
return,  she  still  enjoyed  the  unequalled 'scene, 
as  their  supper  was  spread  in  the  gallery  which 
stretches  entirely  through  the  house,  and,  with 
more  attention  to  picturesque  beauty  than  is 
usually  found  in  Italy,  commands  at  one  end  a 
view  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  at  the 
other  of  the  sea.  A  ready  fire  was  soon  kindled 
by  the  waiter,  who,  according  to  custom,  ran 
at  Lady  Harman's  order — not  to  the  coa/-cellar, 
but  to  the   adjoining  bed-room ;  where,  unce- 
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remoniously  turning  up  one  of  the  coverlids,  he 
brought  out  a  handful  of  the  dried  Indian  corn- 
leaves,  which  formed  the  only  bedding,  and  was 
easily  attainable  through  a  long  slit  left  conve- 
niently in  the  coarse  canvass  bag,  which,  under 
the  dignified  appellation  of  mattress,  contained 
nothing  but  the  aforesaid  combustible. 

But  the  cheerful  blaze  could  not  withdraw 
Emily  from  the  balcony,  where  she  took  up  her 
station  with  Nero  at  her  side.  The  moon  had 
climbed  its  highest  point,  and  its  reflection 
fell  perpendicular  on  the  waves.  The  boat, 
which  Emily  had  before  seen  glittering  in  its 
splendour,  now  crossed  the  refulgent  line,  and 
showed  dark  in  contrasted  shadow ;  but  it  passed 
swiftly  through  the  beam  in  its  passage  to  the 
shore,  and  the  sea  rippled  louder  as  it  entered 
the  little  creek  from  which  they  had  just  re- 
turned. Vanderville  joined  Emily,  attracted 
less  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  than  by 
that  of  her  who  witnessed  it,  and  they  watched 
together  the  progress  of  the  little  vessel.  It 
now  shot  past  the  arches  that  returned  a  louder 
echo ;  and  running  in  amongst  the  rocks,  the 
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point  only  of  its  bending  mast  was  visible  above 
the  trees.  They  heard  the  oars  thrown  on  the 
vessel's  side,  and  a  noise,  as  if  the  boat  was 
drawn  high  upon  the  sand;  but  no  sound  of 
voices,  as  if  many  had  shared  in  the  pleasures 
of  arrival,  met  their  ear.  Nor  were  Emily  and 
Vanderville  the  only  beings  interested  in  the 
scene  :  the  dog,  animated  by  some  unwonted 
feeling,  surveyed  the  whole  with  strange  atten- 
tion. A  short,  sharp,  joyous  bark  welcomed  the 
vessel  when  it  touched  the  land ;  and  the  slight 
rails  of  the  balcony  seemed  scarcely  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  animal's  impatience  to  greet  its 
crew.  Just  then,  a  casual  passenger  through 
the  room  having  accidentally  left  the  door  open, 
the  eager  dog  made  his  escape,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  Emily's  indescribable  surprise,  she 
saw  him  leap  over  the  rails  that  fence  the 
garden,  and  soon  after  return,  fawning  and 
jumping  on  a  man,  who,  closely  enveloped  in 
a  sailor's  cloak,  seemed  almost  unwillingly  to 
spare  his  hand  to  the  dog's  caress. 

The  man,  for  an  instant,  looked  up  at  the  bal- 
cony, and  at  the  same  time  made  an  involuntary 
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sign  of  recognition.  "  It  is  the  Vetturino,"  ex- 
claimed both  Emily  and  the  earl ;  but  the  man 
evidently  wished  to  avoid  their  notice,  and 
moved  forward  hastily. 

"It  is  very  strange  that  Nero  should  take 
such  a  fancy  to  that  man  !"  observed  Emily, 
after  a  short  pause.  Vanderville  thought  that 
much  was  strange  respecting  that  man,  and  did 
not  immediately  reply. 

"  Nero  was  a  present  to  me  from  Wil- 
loughby,"  continued  Emily,  hesitatingly,  "  and 
I  never  knew  him  like  any  body  before,  except 
Willoughby  himself."^ 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Vanderville,  in  an  absent 
manner;  and  hearing  Lady  Harman  say  their 
repast  was  served,  he  left  the  balcony,  and  re- 
turned into  the  room. 

Emily  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Lord  Vanderville  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  Willoughby  Martin  :  it  was  one  that  in- 
terested her  more  than  any  other  the  world 
could  offer,  and  one,  too,  on  which  she  felt  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  bestow  confidence,  and  ask  ad- 
vice.    She  longed  for  some  one  friend  to  whom 
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she  could  narrate  the  different  circumstances 
relating  to  this  subject,  that  dwelt  on  her  recol- 
lections, since  her  arrival  at  Rome,  as  requiring- 
elucidation,  such  as  the  figures  she  had  seen 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  voice  she  had  heard  at 
the  Quirinal.  Lady  Mary  Norton  might  per- 
haps have  been  this  confidant,  had  not  accident 
prevented  the  intimacy  which  both  seemed  to 
have  desired ;  and  with  Lady  Harman  this  sub- 
ject was  expressly  prohibited  by  mutual  consent. 
Thus,  for  every  reason  Emily  turned  to  Van- 
derville  as  the  only  friend  whose  counsel  she 
might  safely  claim. 

When  Miss  Sternheim  first  thought  of  the 
possibility  that  any  dearer  tie  than  that  of  casual 
acquaintance  might  ever  unite  her  to  the  earJ, 
the  strongest  impulse  of  her  heart  dictated  the 
inquiry,  "  Had  he  heard  all  that  related  to 
those  early  days,  in  which  the  story  of  Sir 
Willoughby  bore  so  large  a  part  1"  and  from  the 
moment  that  Vanderville,  too  hastily  replying  to 
her  half-expressed  demand,  had  assured  her 
"  that  Lady  Harman  had  informed  him  of  evety 
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thing,"  she  bad  vainly  expected  that  he  would 
himself  have  spokeu  to  her  of  what  so  evidently 
concerned  her  dearest  interests :  nay,  more, 
she  had  awaited  his  even  mentioning  Sir  Wil- 
loughby's  name,  or  not,  as  a  test  of  whether  he 
meant  in  future  to  accede  to  Lady  Harman's 
wishes  of  expimging  him  from  all  recollection, 
or  whether  he  was  inclined  to  accept  Emily's 
confidence,  and  the  acknowledgment  that,  how- 
ever her  actions  might  be  regulated  by  her 
aunt's  desire,  her  affections  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  subdued. 

Tired  of  suspense,  and  more  than  ever  soli- 
citous to  induce  the  earl  to  speak,  or  at  least 
listen,  to  this  momentous  subject,  she  had  not 
unwillingly,  though  almost  involuntarily,  men- 
tioned Sir  Willoughby  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  mixed  feelings  of  surprise,  resentment, 
and  wounded  pride,  that  Emily  saw  Vanderville 
withdraw  from  the  balcony  without  even  no- 
ticing the  observation  she  had  made.  "  Indeed  !" 
repeated  she,  mentally :  "  Indeed !  Do  you  too 
forbid  the  very  name  of  Willoughby  ?  you,  who 
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have  already  claimed  the  title  of  his  friend  ? 
What  splendour  could  recompense  me  for  such 
protracted  sacrifices  ?" 

This  was  the  first  instance  where  Emily  was 
concerned,  in  which  Vanderville's  instability  had 
risked  his  own  happiness.  He  knew  not  how 
nearly  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  her  regard  ; 
nor  still  was  he  aware  of  the  value  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  gay  vision  of  hope  first 
danced  unsteady  in  his  view,  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  to  vanish  for  ever,  or  to  be  for  ever 
realized. 

It  was  peculiarly  unlucky  for  the  earl  that 
his  natural  dislike  of  ever  thinking  on  any  sub- 
ject which  gave  him  either  trouble  or  pain, 
should  have  influenced  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  conduct  by 
no  means  originated  in  the  motives  which  Emily 
had  attributed  to  it ;  for  so  far  from  its  being  a 
part  of  a  fixed  design,  it  simply  arose  from  the 
want  of  any.  His  jealousy  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Martin  had  been  only  slightly  excited  by  the 
transient  pleasure  which  Emily  had  evinced  at 
the  mention  of  his   name  at  Canova's  studio. 
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Was  that  ground  strong  enough  to  support  an 
hypothesis  which  it  would  have  been  misery  to 
him  to  prove  I   Nor  had  his  curiosity  been  more 
excited  than  his  jealousy;  for  Lady  Harman,  by 
an  affected  anticipation,  had  contrived  to  allay 
both   feelings :    she    had    told    him  "  that    Sir 
Willoughby  was   a  relation   of  hers,  but  one 
whom  she  had  entirely  discarded  in  consequence 
of  his  extravagance  and  bad  conduct.     Emily 
Steniheim,"  added  she,   "  was  of  course,  from 
their  family  connection,  thrown  much  into  Sir 
Willoughby's  society  during  their  infancy ;  but 
her  acquaintance  with  him  has  ceased  for  a  long 
time,  and  I   question  if  she  would  know  him 
now  even  if  she  saw  him  ;  but  that  is  not  likely 
to  happen,  for  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  America. 
However,  we  never  mention  his  name  :  the  sub- 
ject is  as  disagreeable  to  Emily  as  to  me." 

Lord  Vanderville  knew  that  this  account  was 
true,  at  least  as  far  as  concerned  Sir  Wil- 
loughby's extravagance  and  consequent  absence 
from  England.  He  easily  credited  too  the 
assertion  that  Sir  Willoughby  was  in  some  way 
allied  to  Emilys  for,  "  now  that  he  thought  of 
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it,"  he  fancied  he  could  trace  a  resemblance  in 
the  brilliancy  of  her  black  eyes  to  the  still  more 
animated  expression  of  the  baronet's :  for  the 
rest,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  investigating 
whether  it  was  all  true,  or  whether  it  was  all 
that  was  true ;  and  when  Emily  mentioned  Sir 
Willoughby's  name  at  Gaeta  to  Vanderville,  it 
scarcely  struck  upon  his  ear,  so  much  more  in- 
terested was  he  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  which  seemed  to  envelope  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  whom  he  considered  a  Vet- 
turino. 

Lady  Harman  was  obliged  several  times  to 
renew  her  summons  to  Emily,  before  she  could 
induce  her  to  leave  the  balcony,  so  completely 
abstracted  had  she  become  from  all  the  passing 
scene  ;  and  when  at  last  she  resumed  her  seat 
beside  her  aunt,  an  air  of  haughty  coldness, 
almost  repulsive,  was  evident  in  her  manners 
toward  the  earl.  But  he  possessed  not  that 
intuitive  perception  which  developes  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  almost  before 
they  have  reached  their  owners'  hearts  ;  or,  ra- 
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ther,  his  talents  for  minuter  penetration  had  been 
lost  in  disuse.  To  him,  cradled  as  he  had  been 
in  prosperity,  the  heir  of  rank,  and  favourite  of 
fortune,  the  world  had  always  bared  her 
brightest  features,  and  laid  even  the  anticipa- 
tion of  his  wishes  at  his  feet :  he,  whose  smile 
was  always  courted,  had  never  learned  to  de- 
precate the  frowns  of  others;  and,  instead  of 
studying  to  avert  the  cloud  that  might  some- 
times be  seen  to  gather  round  him,  he  went 
bravely  on  defying  the  storm,  or,  perhaps,  with- 
out ever  doubting  that  the  breath  of  heaven 
could  blow  on  him  too  roughly. 

The  next  morning  the  travellers  pursued 
their  journey  without  visiting  the  town  of 
Gaeta,  though  they  would  have  met  with  much 
there  to  interest  all  their  different  tastes.  Lady 
Harman  might  have  rhapsodised  about  ^neas's 
old  nurse,  as  an  incontrovertible  piece  of  an- 
tiquity ;  Emily  might  have  grown  romantic  in 
Orlando's  tower,  or  enthusiastic  on  the  beauties 
of  the  scene ;  and  what  glow  of  sentiment,  or 
shade  of  feeling  that  ever  cowered  on  a  lover's 
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breast,  might  not  have  found  its  reflection  there, 
had  Vanderville  wandered  with  Emily  to  the 
rocky  hermitage  of  Gaeta  ? 

The  road  from  Gaeta  to  Garigliano  presents 
a  continued  succession  of  beautiful  landscapes  ; 
and  yet  their  loveliness  is  almost  lost  on  the  eye, 
so  deeply  engaged  is  the  mind  in  the  reflections 
to  which  they  themselves  give  rise.  The 
strongest  interest  of  the  present  is,  in  what  it 
recals,  and  what  it  promises ;  and  in  the  mists 
which  hang  over  the  distance  that  bounds  our 
actual  horizon  on  every  side,  fancy  loves  to 
trace  the  faint  images  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  regardless  of  all  that  intervenes. 

To  the  left,  the  view  is  circumscribed  by  those 
same  rugged  mountains,  whose  deep  recesses 
still  bear  the  ruins  of  the  Latian  cities  that 
witnessed  the  last  deeds  of  Roman  glory.  On 
the  right,  imagination  vainly  endeavours  to  pass 
the  narrow  confines  that  divide  the  plains  of  the 
Garigliano  from  the  shores  of  Naples,  pre- 
eminent in  delights.  It  is  true,  that  on  the 
fore-ground,  some  ancient  arches  and  ruined 
theatres  do  here  and  there  arrest  the  traveller's 
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attention,  but  still  they  are  but  the  memorials 
of  enjoyments  that  are  gone ;  and  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  this  drive  are,  after  all,  like  those 
of  life,  proved  to  consist  but  of  hope  and 
memory. 

But  yet,  to  Emily  Sternheim  the  present  was 
always  of  value ;  and  whilst  she  stopped  to 
draw  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Garigliano,  which 
is  both  curious  and  picturesque,  she  neither 
thought,  as  Vanderville  did,  of  all  that  Naples 
promised,  nor  as  Lady  Harraan  affected  to  do,  of 
the  poets  who  lived,  or  the  tyrants  who  died,  on 
its  banks.  One  other  spot,  too,  she  selected  as 
an  addition  to  her  sketch-book  :  it  was  a  bridge, 
and  church,  and  wood,  that  with  the  mountain 
scenery  beyond  Saint  Agatha  grouped  with 
such  resistless  beauty,  that  she,  for  its  sake,  en- 
croached on  the  patience  of  Lady  Herman :  nay, 
more,  she  even  tried  that  of  Vanderville  :  for  a 
new  scene  had  opened  on  his  mind  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  yet  tired  of  Emily's  society,  (he 
would  have  resented  the  mere  supposition  of 
being  so,  though  the  evening  and  the  morning 
did  make  the  fourth  day,)  yet  he  was  too  near 
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Naples  not  to  wish,  as  in  sooth  every  traveller 
in  such  a  case  must  wish,  that  his  journey  had 
given  place  to  the  joy  of  arrival. 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  as 
they  passed  through  Capua — no  longer  the 
great,  the  luxurious  Capua,  once  the  rival  of 
Rome  and  ruin  of  its  enemies,  but  now  an  em- 
blem of  that  instability  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  existing  scenes 
in  Italy.  At  modern  Capua,  its  dirty  inn,  its 
gloomy  streets,  its  frowning  fortress,  and  its 
dark  Cathedral,  are  at  once  blended  and  con- 
trasted with  the  incessant  noise,  and  motion, 
and  gaiety  of  its  wretched  inhabitants, — if  they 
can  indeed  be  called  wretched,  who,  inheriting 
the  blessings  of  a  climate  that  scarcely  owns  the 
power  of  winter,  are  only  poor  from  contempt 
of  all  other  riches  save  those  that  spring  spon- 
taneously before  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  travellers  passed  the  gate 
of  Capua,  than  they  seemed  at  once  to  enter 
that  vortex  of  gaiety  which  surrounds  Naples, 
and  draws  every  thing  towards  its  joyous  cen- 
tre: the  very  carriages  feel  its  influence,  and 
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in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  follow  the  little 
active  steeds  that  bound  from  under  them  un- 
conscious of  their  weight,  appear  to  move  for- 
ward with  an  impetus  exclusively  their  own ; 
and  although  the  clouds  of  dust  which  always 
cover  this  road  were  sufficient,  without  the 
shades  of  evening,  to  darken  their  approach  to 
Naples,  yet,  even  through  them,  Emily  observed 
with  surprise  and  delight  the  numberless  cara- 
tellas  which  flirted  past  her  in  gay  and  rapid 
succession. 

These  strange  vehicles,  light,  fantastical,  and 
brilliant,  are  only  to  be  found  here,  and  seem  to 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest,  as  they  are  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  pleasures  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans. A  little  car,  loaded  with  gilding  and 
miniature  paintings,  in  form  resembling  an  ace 
of  hearts,  with  a  seat  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
hold  one  person  in  front,  is  suspended  with  its 
point  downwards  between  two  high  wheels, 
whose  rims  scarcely  exceed  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  from  whose  axle-tree  two  long  shafts  of  ap- 
parently still  slighter  dimensions  project  in  front 
to  a  considerable  distance.     Nor  is  the  uncora- 
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mon  length  of  these  shafts  their  only  charac- 
teristic :  they  are  so  poised  above  the  back  of 
the  little  horse  that  capers  beneath  them,  that 
they  stick  up  in  the  air  to  a  height  considerably 
exceeding  that  of  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and 
are  there  fastened,  or  rather  slung,  to  a  golden 
saddle,  which,  tricked  out  with  as  much  capri- 
cious ornament  as  the  owner  can  compress  into 
so  small  a  space,  rises  proudly  in  an  arch,  and 
nods  in  a  glittering  pinnacle  above  the  horse's 
shoulders.      But  the  little  animal  itself  looks 
not  willing  to  be  outdone  in  finery,  as  its  head 
bears  a  unicorn  feather  of  varied  hue,  not  much 
unlike  those  which  used  to  ornament  the  hats 
of  our  volunteers ;  and  like  them  too,  its  long 
tail   is   often  tied  with   ribands.      Sometimes, 
but  not  always,  a  confederate  horse,  generally 
many  hands  lower  than  the  one  in  the  shafts,  is 
appended  to  bis  head-side  by  rope  traces,  which 
are  fastened  to  his  head  and  to  the  outer  box 
of  the  left  wheel,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
counterpoise  this  extraordinary  adjunct  in  any 
way,  either  in  appearance  or  effect.     This,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  completes  the  unsub- 
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stantial  equipage,  which  is,  however,  balanced 
to  a  nicety  that  would  make  an  English  Jehu 
tremble,  and  blazoned  with  a  finery  that  might 
make  even  a  Parisian  stare. 

But  who  is  its  owner?  probably  the  ragged 
lad  who,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  pro- 
portionably  parsimonious  in  all  his  other  gar- 
ments, stands  on  the  board  behind,  cracking  a 
long  whip  over  the  head  of  the  corpulent  friar, 
who  has  just  paid  him  two  carluces*  for  the 
seat  which  his  dimensions  forbid  him  to  occu- 
py ;  and  who  steadying  himself,  though  not  the 
horse,  by  grasping  the  reins  tightly  in  his  clasped 
hands,  seems  by  the  smile  on  his  countenance  to 
enjoy,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  the  gallop 
to  which  the  voice  and  action  of  the  driver  has 
impelled  him. 

No  gates  or  barriers  impede  the  entrance  to 
Naples :  all  seem  welcome  to  this  emporium 
of  pleasure  ;  and  when  Lady  Harman  screamed 
out  of  the  window  that  they  should  *'  be  over- 
turned," it  was  the  first  notice  Emily  received 
of  their  having  really  entered  the  town,  and 

*  Value  about  fivepence  each. 
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drawn  up  across  the  unfinished  pavement  to 
have  their  passports  examined  at  the  side  door 
of  a  small  house,  as  if  Naples  disowned  this  pre- 
tended obstacle  to  her  entrance. 

"  But  what  is  that  little  wooden  stage  I" 
inquired  Emily,  whilst  they  awaited  the  con- 
clusion of  this  unmeaning  ceremony. 

"  It  is  the  bridge  by  which  they  cross  the  street 
when  it  rains,"  replied  the  person  she  had  inter- 
rogated, who  did  not  seem  at  all  conscious  that 
this  evidence  of  storms  and  laziness  bore  any 
unusual  aspect  to  strangers. 

Yet  this  was  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Naples,  and  certainly  one  of  the  widest. 
From  it  the  Strada  di  Toledo  stretched  onwards 
to  the  sea.  But  who  can  attempt  to  describe 
the  busy  scene  which  this  immense  thoroughfare 
presented,  as  the  travellers  turned  down  to  join 
the  innumerable  throng  which  it  contained  I 

The  brightness  of  the  spangled  sky,  pale  from 
its  own  light,  was  lost  in  the  comparison  with 
the  gayer  flames  that  danced  in  nearer  view. 
Every  shop  was  illuminated,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
gala  night ;  nor  was  the  want  of  street  lamps 
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to  be  regretted,  as  at  every  stall,  of  which  there 
were  hundreds,  hung  a  paper  globe  of  light,  to 
show  the  various  specimens  which  each  trade 
exhibits  thus  advantageously  on  these  unpre- 
tending shop-boards. 

But  the  fruit-stands  are  what  generally  most 
astonish  strangers.  On  these  little  pyramidal 
stages,  every  enticement  is  accumulated  that 
can  captivate  the  passenger.  Their  top  is 
generally  crowned  with  some  painting  or  device, 
similar  to  those  at  inns ;  and  to  both  these 
places  of  entertamment  the  seven  sorrows  of 
the  Virgin  are  a  favourite  invitation.  In  the 
centre,  are  piles  of  fruit  intermixed  with  flowers 
arranged  with  the  utmost  taste :  on  one  side  a 
barrel  turns  round  almost  incessantly  to  emit 
its  store  of  lemonade  ;  whilst  another  opposite, 
gives  the  clearest  water  which  in  summer  is 
always  iced.  Glasses  and  goblets  are  ranged 
in  front,  and  the  whole  is  enriched  with  such  a 
multiplicity  of  lamps,  that  at  a  distance  they 
appear  as  pyramids  of  light. 

At  a  different  corner  of  the  street,  Punch  had 
collected  his  usual  crowd  of  followers,  and,  un- 
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like  other  preachers,  gave  his  lessons  of  mora- 
lity to  untired  auditors  ;  whilst  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Reale,  the  king's  baud,  avowedly  the 
best  in  Europe,  gave  all  its  sweetness  to  the 
air,  then  indeed  not  desert.  Such  were  the 
various  objects  that  greeted  Emily's  first  entrance 
-to  Naples ;  but  still  one,  more  interesting  than 
these,  attracted  her  view.  It  was  a  caleche, 
wWch,  amongst  many,  stood  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  coffee-houses,  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
all  ranks  to  eat  rice,  and  drink  coffee,  either 
in  their  carriages,  or  on  benches  placed  for  their 
accommodation  in  the  street.  lu  this  caleche  sat 
an  old  gentleman,  and  by  his  side  a  lady,  whose 
features  could  not  be  accurately  distinguished 
from  the  distance  from  whence  Miss  Sternheim 
now  beheld  her ;  but  the  air  of  her  plumed  hat 
at  once  proclaimed  her  fashion,  and  Emily  in- 
stantly guessed  her  to  be  Miss  Aston ;  for  on 
the  opposite  seat,,  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation yith  her,  sat  Myrvin,  whose  traits 
neither  distance  nor  darkness  could  disguise  to 
Emily  Sternheim. 

"Hollo!    Myrvin!"   exclaimed  Vanderville, 
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as  Lady  Harman's  carriage  was  stopped  by 
the  crowd  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coffee^ 
house. 

"Why,  Vanderville!    where  do  you   come 
from  V 

"  Rome.  Where  are  you  going?" 
"  To  San  Carlos."  The  caleche  moved  sud- 
denly on  ;  and  Lord  Vanderville,  scarcely  recol- 
lecting to  say  good  night  either  to  Emily  or  to 
Lady  Harman,  was  as  suddenly  on  his  way  to 
see  Myrvin,  and  Miss  Aston,  and  the  prima 
sera  at  San  Carlos. 
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CHAP.  II. 

SAN    CARLOS    AT    NAPLES. 

The  instability  of  pleasure  is  a  favourite 
theme  of  moralists,  but  the  instability  of  its  vo- 
taries is  still  more  undeniable ;  and  the  mind  too 
frequently  is  satiated  with  happiness  almost 
before  it  is  conscious  of  its  enjoyment.  Thus 
it  was  with  Lord  Vanderville  :  a  few  weeks  had 
scarcely  passed  since,  doubtful  of  Emily's  re- 
gard, he  had  fixed  all  his  wishes  on  its  posses- 
sion, which  was  but  the  more  desirable  to  him 
from  its  uncertainty;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
flattery  of  his  sanguine  hopes  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  her  affections  were  secured  to  him, 
than  he  turned  to  seek  other  enjoyments  of 
more   dubious   attainment,    neglecting   that  to 
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which  suspense  no  longer  gave  a  factitious 
value. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  finish  his  toilet, 
and  the  rapid  magic  of  a  harlequin's  wand  could 
not  more  speedily  have  changed  the  scene  from 
the  tired  and  dusty  party  in  Lady  Harman's 
carriage,  to  the  assemblage  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty  that  burst  on  his  view  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  pit  of  San  Carlos  to  discover 
Miss  Aston's  box. 

Some  fastidious  critics  have  blamed  in  this 
theatre  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  with 
which  the  medallions  in  front  of  the  boxes  blaze 
so  brightly ;  and  others,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  detract  from  the  praise  of  the  finest  theatre 
in  the  known  world,  have  affected  to  condemn  its 
form,  and  even  its  size  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
these  cold  calculations  can  ever  be  remembered, 
when  the  first  sight  of  a  prima  sera  opens  on 
the  entranced  eye.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
central  chandelier,  and  to  the  lamps  upon  the 
stage,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  candelabra, 
containing  between  four  and  five  hundred  wax- 
lights,   are   suspended   round    the   magnificent 
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sweep  of  boxes  that  form  its  circular  boundary, 
and  which,  tricked  out  in  the  gayest  liveries  of 
silks  and  silver,  shine  brightly  in  this  galaxy  of 
light. 

But  the  part  of  the  theatre  appropriated  to 
the  audience,  though  thus  splendid,  is  the  least 
magnificent  of  the  whole.  The  arch  that  divides 
the  orchestra  from  the  stage,  and  stretches  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  of  beauty  over  a  span 
of  fifty  feet,  is  as  pre-eminent  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  architecture  as  in  the  richness  of  its  orna- 
ments, and  terminates  in  its  chaste  lustre  a 
coup  (Voeil  in  every  respect  unparalleled. 

Nearly  all  the  continental  theatres,  on  nights 
of  common  representation,  confine  all  their  lights 
to  the  stage,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  house 
in  a  degree  of  shade  that  sometimes  amounts  to 
total  darkness ;  and  the  contrasted  splendour 
that  always  accompanies  the  first  representation 
of  a  new  opera,  which  is  emphatically  called  a 
prima  sera,  gives  additional  animation  both  to 
the  actors  and  the  spectators.  Each  theatre 
celebrates  three  gala  nights  by  some  customs 
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peculiarly  their  own.  At  Rome,  that  of  the 
Argentine  Theatre  is  remarkable  for  its  singu- 
larity. There  the  usual  darkness  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
the  opera,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  one  general 
impulse,  every  box-door  on  the  first  and  second 
tier  opens  at  once,  and  two  attendants  enter 
each  box,  one  bearing  brilliant  lights,  and  the 
other  a  tray  of  as  brilliant  refreshments ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  satirist  in  the  comedy  of 
La  Prbna  Sera,  any  lady  in  Rome  would  think 
her  presence  at  such  a  scene  cheaply  purchased 
at  almost  any  price. 

At  Naples  the  splendour  of  these  nights  is 
more  general,  and  extends  through  all  the  de- 
corations, even  to  the  female  part  of  the  au- 
dience, who  on  these  occasions  crown  themselves 
with  flowers,  and  plumes,  and  jewels,  in  lieu  of 
the  poke  bonnets  and  close  wrapped  shawls  in 
which  consists  their  usual  costume  for  the 
theatre.  It  was  on  such  a  night  of  brilliancy 
that  Vanderville  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  pit 
of  San  Carlos.  One  only  box  was  vacant,  which 
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still  more  brightly  lighted  than  the  rest,  ca- 
nopied in  ermine,  and  crowned  with  a  diadem 
of  gold  and  ostrich  feathers,  formed  the  resplen- 
dent centre  of  the  house,  and  added  the  majesty 
of  royalty  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  But 
though  the  royal  family  hardly  ever  occupy  their 
own  peculiar  box,  there  is  seldom  any  night  in 
which  the  king  or  princes  do  not  visit  this  favour- 
ite theatre,  where  they  sit  in  a  private  box  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  stage,  as  if  to  enjoy  this 
general  amusement  in  common  with  their  sub- 
jects :  even  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  first 
visited  San  Carlos,  the  regal  box  was  deserted 
for  the  more  private  one  :  but  the  rest  of  the 
house  joined  in  simultaneous  greetings  to  the 
imperial  guest;  for,  on  a  given  signal  in  the 
drama,  that  was  composed  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  whole  audience  rose  at  once,  and 
throwing  over  the  sides  of  the  boxes  gar- 
lands which  were  already  prepared,  the  whole 
theatre  appeared  at  once  wreathed  in  laurel, 
whilst  showers  of  sonnets  were  at  the  same  mo- 
ment thrown  from  the  ceiling,  and  every  voice 
VOL.  II.  D 
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joined  in  the  chorus  of  Eh!  viva!  viva!  which 
echoed  from  the  crowded  stage. 

Another  greeting-,  as  universal  and  almost  as 
exhilarating,  filled  the  house  just  at  the  instant 
of  Vanderville's  entrance.  The  opera,  whose 
first  representation  had  been  thus  celebrated, 
had  deserved  the  applauses  of  the  audience;  and 
the  ancient  custom  of  rewarding  the  inventors 
of  new  pleasures  is  still  followed  in  Italy,  by 
the  author  and  principal  actors  being  called  on 
the  stage  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  public 
they  have  delighted.  And  now  the  acclamations 
rose  louder  and  louder  :  the  cries  of  "  bravo  !" 
"viva!"  resounded  from  every  side ;  handker- 
chiefs waved  from  all  the  boxes,  and  the  fa- 
vourite actress  was  almost  covered  with  a 
shower  of  roses ;  yes,  roses  in  December,  for 
this  scene  existed  at  Naples. 

For  a  moment.  Lord  Vanderville  as  much 
forgot  Miss  Aston,  whom  he  had  come  to  seek, 
as  he  had  forgotten  Emily  Sternheim,  whom,  for 
her,  he  had  neglected.  The  animating  present 
was  all  in  all  to  him ;  and  he  joined  the  plaudits 
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of  those  around  him  as  zealously  as  if  he  had 
himself  witnessed  the  excellence  it  rewarded  ; 
for  joy  is  always  as  infectious  as  grief,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not  so. 

At  last  the  noise  subsided,  and  the  earl  had 
time  to  perceive  General  Aston,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Myrvin,  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  near 
to  where  he  stood.  He  did  not,  however,  hasten 
to  them  immediately  :  the  flatteries  of  the  world 
had  long  since  taught  him  to  feel  secure  of  wel- 
come every  where ;  and  instead  of  hurrying  to 
pay  those  compliments  to  the  general  which 
rheir  old  family  connexion  might  have  de- 
manded, he  coolly  stopped  to  examine  how  far 
the  daughter's  appearance  deserved  the  enco- 
miums he  had  hoard  lavished  on  her. 

That  the  result  of  his  distant  survey  proved 
favourable  was  soon  evinced  by  the  subsequent 
alacrity  Avith  which  he  proceeded  to  join  their 
party.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
last  seen  General  and  Miss  Aston,  and  he  could 
now  scarcely  repress  his  surprise  at  finding  the 
gay  laughing  companion  of  his  infancy  grown 
into  the  tall,  elegant,   and    even    commanding 
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woman  of  fashion.  But  the  dignity  of  Miss 
Aston's  figure,  and  the  refined  elegance  of  her 
manners,  however  impressive  to  a  stranger,  bore 
no  evidence  of  repulsive  pre-eminence  in  her 
address  to  Vanderville,  and  she  at  once  received 
him  with  all  the  kind  cordiality  that  was  due  to 
so  old  a  friend. 

The  sight  of  Lord  Vanderville  at  once  re- 
called to  General  Aston's  mind,  not  only  his 
father,  but  all  those  early  friends  who  had  been 
alike  contemporary  with  the  late  earl,  and  with 
himself;  and  as  he  continued  to  question  him  of 
many  whom  Vanderville  had  never  seen,  the 
old  man  forgot  that  a  new  generation  had  risen, 
and  almost  passed  away,  since  the  days  that  still 
dwelt  the  brightest  and  freshest  on  his  memory. 
Nor  was  it  till  the  replies,  "he  is  dead,"  "he 
was  killed  last  war,"  "  his  grandson  now  lives 
at  his  family  place,"  were  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  venerable  inquirer  remembered  that  he 
alone  of  all  his  once  gay  companions  still  re- 
mained.. This  conviction  was  followed  by  a 
melancholy,  which  yet  partook  too  much  of 
sentiment  to  be  absolutely  painful ;  for,  although 
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the  old    man  felt   keenly  at  the  moment,  the 
mournful  distinction  of  thus  surviving  his  former 
contemporaries,  yet  no  selfish  feeling,  no  timo- 
rous recoil  of  self-love  added  to  this  regret. 
He  was  still  vigorous  both  in  health  and  in- 
tellect, and  the  kindly  glow  of  every  best  af- 
fection which  still  warmed  his  heart,  had  ex- 
pelled much  of  the  frost  of  age  even  from  his 
exterior :  but,  though  the  hardy  plant  that  has 
defied  many  a  winter,  may  still  live  on  to  join 
its  blossoms  to   the   garland  of  spring,  yet  its 
flowers  are  but  memorials  of  the  years  that  are 
gone. 

These  sad  reminiscences  belong  to  the  charac- 
ter of  age ;  they  are  what  we  all,  if  we  expect  to 
live,  must  calculate  on :  but  who  is  there  that 
has  left  his  native  country,  even  for  a  few  short 
months,  without  experiencing  (in  the  catalogue 
of  deaths,  which,  on  his  return,  replies  to  his 
anxious  queries)  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  friendships,  and  an  unavailing 
regret  that  absence  should  have  antedated  a 
separation  already  doomed  to  be  eternal  ? 

Miss  Aston   observed   the  trace  of  sorrow, 
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however  slightly  it  passed  over  the  features  of 
her  father,  and  instantly  recalled  his  attention 
to  the  music,  which  certainly  at  San  Carlos  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  perfection  than  do  any  other 
mortal  sounds.  There  the  softened  orchestra, 
subdued  to  the  finest  tones  of  harmonv,  loses 
all  the  rivalship  of  its  component  parts,  in  one 
rich  unity.  Even  the  arrangements  in  placing 
the  performers  is  calculated  with  the  nicest 
care ;  and,  instead  of  the  alternative,  which  in 
other  theatres  is  alone  left  to  the  musicians, — • 
namely,  that  of  sitting  either  with  their  backs 
to  the  audience  or  to  those  whom  they  are  to 
accompany ;  the  performers  in  the  orchestra  at 
San  Carlos  are  ranged  side-ways  to  both,  and 
thus  are  enabled,  without  impediment,  to  give 
full  effect  to  every  modulation  of  sound  which 
different  expressions  may  demand. 

But  even  there,  Italian  vivacity  cannot  be 
restrained  beyond  the  allotted  moments  Avhich 
are  assigned  to  the  execution  of  any  favourite 
air;  and,  though  at  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  it  is  common  to  see  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people  sit  entranced  for  hours  in  sileuce, 
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yet  at  an  opera,  none  of  any  rank  are  ex- 
pected to  give  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
stage,  beyond  that  which  the  superior  beauty 
or  renown  of  any  individual  part  demands. 
And  the  cause  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
simple ;  music  is  the  language  of  Italians,  tra- 
gedy the  greatest  contrast  to  their  usual  dis- 
positions; and,  in  the  scenic  art,  that  only 
rivets  universal  attention  which  is  most  oppo- 
site to  the  character  of  the  people  before  whom 
it  is  represented. 

Meanwhile  Myrvin,  after  he  had  made  his 
first  salutation  to  Vanderville,  had  remained  in 
almost  total  silence,  enjoying  the  calm  pleasure 
of  lounging  on  a  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the 
box  ;  for  at  San  Carlos,  the  boxes  are  almost 
like  rooms,  and  may  even  be  considered  in  their 
deep  recesses  to  boast  the  luxury  of  ante-cham- 
bevs.  At  last,  without  any  preface,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  Vanderville's  best  speeches  to 
Miss  Aston  (for  his  Lordship  had  rather  the 
habit  of  paying  compliments  to  ladies),  Myrvin 
abruptly  exclaimed,  "Well,  Vanderville!  where 
did  vou  leave  Miss  Sternheim  i" 
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"  In  the  street !" 

"  Then  how  soon  are  you  to  be  married?" 

"  Do  you  mean,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Aston 
laughing,  "  that  the  act,  or  the  date  of  his 
Lordship's  leaving  Miss  Sternheim,  implies  his 
engagement  ?" 

"  Such  an  inference  from  either  would  be 
wrong,"  eagerly  replied  his  Lordship:  "I 
assure  you,  Miss  Aston,  I  am  not  so  fortunate." 

There  is  a  strange  coquetry  in  men,  which 
leads  them  to  affect  to  disclaim  an  attachment 
to  one  woman,  whenever  they  are  in  company 
with  another ;  and  of  this  coquetry  Vanderville 
certainly  must  have  possessed  some  share,  or 
he  would  never  have  thus  voluntarily  implied 
that,  which  he  would  not  have  permitted  any 
other  person  to  intimate.  The  effect  of  his 
speech,  however,  was  on  Myrvin  certainly 
electric ;  for  suddenly  starting  on  his  feet,  he 
exclaimed,  "  No  I  then  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?" 

Myrvin's  mode  of  expression  was  always  pe- 
culiar ;  and  if  his  Lordship  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  used  to  it,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
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expected  some  explanatory  emphasis,  which 
would  have  taught  him  whether  to  construe 
this  downright  question  into  a  reproof  for  ha- 
ving done  too  much,  or  into  surprise  at  having 
gained  so  little  :  as  it  was,  he  knew  Myrvin's 
observations  were  always  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  choosing  to  take  this  one  in  a 
general  sense,  he  answered  :  — "  I  have  been 
doing  at  Rome,  as  Rome  does ;  seeing  sights 
all  day,  and  seeing  company  all  night." 

"  Zitto !"  buzzed  all  through  the  theatre  at 
that  moment;  and  the  peculiar  kick,  with 
which  the  prima  donna  put  back  her  long  white 
satin  train,  as  turning  from  her  lover,  who  was 
preparing  to  stab  himself,  she  faced  round  to 
the  audience,  ad  interim,  was  the  key-note  to  a 
popular  recitative  and  air,  which  was  more  than 
once  encored. 

As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  Miss  Aston  pre- 
pared to  depart.  "  Are  you  going  upstairs, 
or  down  ?"  whispered  the  earl  to  Myrvin,  al- 
luding to  the  billiard-rooms,  which  on  the  upper 
story  at  San  Carlos,  are  kept  open  night  and 
day,  without  intermission. 
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"  I  am  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Charlton's,"  an- 
swered Myrvin ;  and  General  Aston  having 
offered  to  conduct  Vanderville  thither,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  accompany 
them. 

When  they  entered  Mrs.  Charlton's  drawing- 
rooms,  they  found  a  large  party  assembled  there, 
although  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  of  the 
fete  vrere  at  home  ;  he  being  just  then  deeply 
engaged  in  a  rubber  of  whist  at  the  French 
ambassador's  ;  and  she,  still  kept  waiting  for  her 
carriage  at  the  opera.  But  so  trifling  a  cir- 
cumstance as  their  absence  by  no  means  im- 
peded the  pleasures  of  their  house.  Their 
whole  suite  of  rooms  was  laid  out  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  guests,  exactly  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  had  their  mistress  conde- 
scended to  preside  at  their  arrangement.  Tables, 
for  every  game  and  every  stake,  occupied  the 
dining-room,  and  Mrs.  Charlton's  bed-room ; 
whilst  her  toilette,  with  all  its  display  of  rouge 
and  perfumes,  was  removed  to  an  adjoining 
closet,  where,  as  brightly  lighted  as  the  supper- 
tables,    it  stood  ready   for  the  service  of  any 
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lady  whose  charms  might  need  renewal.  One 
room  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  flirtation  ; 
as  its  furniture  consisted  only  of  alabaster  lamps, 
and  tUe-a-tete  couches,  with  lavender  cushions, 
and  bases  of  pastici  burning  at  those  corners, 
which  English  upholsterers  would  be  content  to 
<urn  with  a  gorgon  head,  or  an  ormolu  nail. 

Another  room  was  left  for  amateur  music, 
and  for  the  incessant  talking  which  is  its  con- 
stant accompaniment.  At  a  grand  piano-forte, 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  a  very 
pretty-looking,  fresh-coloured,  little  English 
gentleman ;  who,  sideways  on  his  chair,  with 
his  head  turned  from  the  instrument,  and  his 
hands  thrown  loosely  on  it,  struck  some  loud 
chords,  and  hummed  some  faint  solfaggi,  to 
prove  his  anxiety  to  be  asked  to  do  more.  At 
one  corner,  an  Italian  lady  showed  all  the 
beauty  of  her  polished  arms  in  tuning  a  harp, 
whilst  guitars,  mandolins,  and  violins,  were 
scattered  round  the  room  with  all  the  studied 
negligence  of  fashion. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Charlton  very  musical!"    inquired 
Vanderville. 
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"  Enough  so  to  collect  at  her  house  all  those 
who  are  so,"  replied  Miss  Aston. 

"  And  that  is  enough  for  her  visitors,"  re- 
sumed the  earl :  "  it  is  dreadful  to  have  a  di- 
lettanti hostess." 

"  Mr.  Charlton  is  famous  for  having  the  best 
wines,  horses,  and  musical  instruments  at  Na- 
ples ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  has  them  all 
from  England,"  said  Myrvin. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Miss  Aston :  "  we  Eng- 
lish ought  to  come  abroad  to  learn  how  to  prize 
our  own  country,  and  all  it  produces." 

"  Including  our  manufacture  of  foreign 
wine,"  added  Myrvin. 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  general,  "  being 
much  surprised  to  find  at  the  Armenian  Con- 
vent at  Venice,  that  all  their  chemical  and 
mathematical  instruments  were  made  at  Cha- 
nng-Cross." 

Whilst  this  and  other  similar  light  conver- 
sations w^ere  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  the  company  had  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  several  different 
parties,  amongst  whom  Lord  Vanderville  ob- 
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served  a  pretty  little  woman  in  a  mob-cap,  who 
proclaimed  her  late  entrance  by  the  close  wrap 
of  her  Cashmire  shawl,  whilst  she  sat,  half 
off  and  half  on  the  corner  of  the  couch  nearest 
the  door,  as  if  she  had  just  slipjjed  into  the 
room  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whispering  some 
good  joke  to  the  knot  of  young  girls  that  had 
there  crowded  together.  Some  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  whole  group  got  up  and  walked 
leisurely  to  the  piano-forte,  where  for  some  little 
time  longer  they  still  continued  their  whisper, 
unattended  to  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

At  length  these  sotto  voce  sounds  resolved 
themselves  into  a  very  beautiful  trio,  in  which 
the  lady  in  the  mob-cap,  and  the  virtuoso 
little  gentleman  were  the  principal  performers  ; 
though  all  passed  as  piano  as  their  previous  con- 
versation,  and  nearly  as  unnoticed.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  same  musical  performance,  like  all  the 
other  different  occupations  which  the  company 
variously  pursued,  was  carried  on  for  the  indivi- 
dual amusement  of  those  engaged  in  it,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
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**  I  wish  Mrs.  Charlton  was  come  to  encore 
that  pretty  girl's  singing,"  said  Lord  Vander- 
ville :  "  nobody  here  seems  to  take  any  lead. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  ask  her  myself:  v/ill  you 
introduce  me  to  her,  Charles  ?" 

"  Which  girl  do  you  mean?" 

"  Oh  !  the  one  in  the  mob-cap ;  she  is  the 
only  one  of  the  group  worth  looking  at."  Myr- 
vin  obeyed,  and  in  so  doing,  presented  him  to 
Mrsj  Charlton. 

"  Lord  Vanderville  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
walking  these  ten  steps,  on  purpose  to  ask  you 
to  sing  that  trio  again,  and  I  assure  you  that  is 
a  great  compliment  from  him." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  walking  then,  my 
Lord  ? — Do  you  ride  V' 

Vanderville  expressed  his  assent  with  pecu- 
liar readiness,  as  his  premeditated  compliment  to 
the  *'  pretty  girl"  was  quite  deranged  by  his 
being  so  suddenly  introduced  to  the  lady  hostess 
at  whose  house  he  found  himself  so  unexpect- 
edly to  all  parties. 

"  Then  since   vou    have  vour   horses   here. 
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come  with  me  to-morrow  to  Fusaro. — We  are 
going  to  eat  oysters  there  at  two." 

To  Fusaro ! — The  site  so  sacred  to  classic 
recollections  ! — To  eat  oysters ! — Oh,  the  dege- 
neracy of  modern  taste  ! 

"Whilst  Vanderville  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Charlton,  a  noise  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
attracted  their  attention.  It  was  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Charlton,  who  had  finished  his  rubber  of 
whist  at  the  French  ambassador's,  and  now 
entered  his  own  drawing-room  in  waltz  mea- 
sure, turning  every  young  woman  he  met  in  his 
way.  The  last  whom  he  thus  favoured,  was 
Lady  Montrent,  who,  nothing  loth,  continued 
the  mazy  dance  through  all  the  rooms,  till  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  supper-tables ;  the 
entrance  of  the  hospitable  master  of  the  house 
being  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  repast,  which,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  was  solely  under  his  own  im- 
mediate direction,  though  the  unopposed  des- 
pot of  the  fire-side  concealed  his  supremacy 
under  the  assumed  character  of  universal  care- 
lessness. 
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Mrs.   Charlton  took  Vanderville's  uuoffered 
arm  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  of  rank,  but  merely  because 
he  happened  to  be  near  her,  and  with  the  same 
total  disrej^ard  of  ceremony  all  those  followed 
who    did    not    consider    themselves    better   en- 
g-aged.    Of  that  remainder  was  Myrvin,  who  loi- 
tered in  the  music  room,  enjoying  a  very  agree- 
able tete-a-tete  with  the  beautiful  Marchese  Sem- 
pronia,  who  with  downcast   eyes  and  retiring 
figure,  profited  by  the  opportunity  she  had  long 
sought,  of  saying — more  than  Myrvin  chose  to 
understand.     But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  tete-d-tete  in  any  degree  resembled  a  flir- 
tation.    That  indescribable  species  of  colloquv? 
which   is  tolerated  in  London,    and  taught  at 
Paris,  is  unknown  in  these  Cisalpine  regions; 
and  an  English  country  girl,  secure  in  her  in- 
nocence, or  a  French  soubrette,  confident  in  her 
address,  would  admit  a  degree  of  frank  com- 
pliment, that  the  more  literal  Italian  would  con- 
sider her  reputation  compromised  in  listening  to. 
The    proper  medium  for   the   calculation  of 
etiquette,  like  that  of  the  longitude,  has  never 
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yet  been  adapted  to  every  country,  nor  is  there 
any  subject  upon  which  caprice  holds  such  pa- 
ramount sway.     In  Naples,  for  instance,  it  is 
considered  highly  indecorous  for  a  lady  to  ap- 
pear alone  in  her  carriage :  she  may  have  her 
lover  or  her  friend  beside  her  with  impunity, 
but  to  appear  alone  is  inadmissible.    Nor  would 
an  Italian  coquette  who  attended  in  the  least 
to   appearances,    be  seen  to  enter   a   shop  un- 
escorted, or  to  ivalk  across  a  room  unprotected ; 
though  she  would  run  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  conspicuous  bashfulness.     Nor  are  these 
the  only  interdictions.     If  she  enters  a  room  by 
herself,  she  slides  into  the  nearest  seat  she  can 
find,  at  the  same  time  curtseying  timorously  to 
those  near  her,  as  if  to  entreat  pardon  for  her 
intrusion ;  and  if  her  rank,  or  any  other  privi- 
lege entitles  her  to  a  more  distinguished  place, 
she  follows  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  comes 
forward  to  conduct  her  thither,  with  shrugged 
shoulders    and    mincing  steps,  as  if  shrinking 
from    the    honour    that  is    her  due.      A  loose 
pocket  handkerchief  or  immense  fan  is  always 
in  her  hand  ;  and  except  at  balls,  or  coxxxi fetes, 
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her  dress  is  as  modest  as  her  assumed  man- 
ners. 

Although  the  Italian  women  are  remarkable 
lor  the  beauty  of  their  hair,  it  is  only  amongst 
those  of  lower  rank  that  it  is  ever  exhibited  ;  but 
sometimes  the  peasant  girls  show  a  degree  of 
diligence  and  taste  in  their  head-dresses,  which 
might  serve  as  models  even  to  Monsieur  Hypo- 
lite  at  Paris.  Beads,  flowers,  and  high-pierced 
tortoise-shell  combs,  are  their  common  costume  ; 
and  sometimes  the  countless  braids  are  fastened 
up  behind  by  one  or  more  silver  pins,  in  the 
form  of  darts,  which  give  a  peculiar  and  even 
classical  appearance  to  the  whole  figure.  Nor 
are  these  their  only  ornaments.  In  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  immense  ear-rings  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  country  woman's  dress,  which 
also  usually  includes  rings  on  every  finger,  and 
a  plurality  of  chains  twisted  round  their  necks, 
from  which  amulets  are  often  suspended,  that 
owe  their  value  to  either  their  lover  or  their 
confessor,  and  even  occasionally  consist  of  gems 
of  less  supposititious  value. 

Far  different,  and  infinitely  more  humble,  is 
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the  dress  of  an  Italian  lady  of  rank.  Her  hair 
on  all  common  occasions  is  concealed  by  either 
a  mob-cap,  or  a  huge  bonnet,  or  both.  Long- 
sleeves  invariably  cover  the  arms,  and  high 
gowns  disguise  the  form,  which  is  even  still 
more  concealed  by  large  shawls,  which  hanging- 
down  in  corners  both  before  and  behind  on  all 
promiscuously,  v/hether  young  or  old,  tall  or 
short,  fat  or  shapely,  destroy  all  dignity,  and 
confuse  all  distinctions. 

Such  was  the  modest  appearance  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Sempronia ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  peep 
very  far  under  her  immense  bonnet,  before  Myr- 
vin  could  catch  the  glance  of  her  brilliant  brown 
eyes.  But  with  them  "  the  lightning  flash  re- 
veal'd  the  whole  of  heaven ;"  and  after  he  had 
for  some  time  amused  himself  in  watching  their 
varied  expression,  he  found  some  good  excuse 
for  resigning  his  office  of  cavaliere  servante  for 
the  evening,  and  carelessly  sauntered  into  the 
supper-rooms :  there  he  arrived  j  ust  time  enough 
to  hear  Lord  Vanderville's  assent  to  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's proposal  to  play  ccaries  with  her ;  and 
seeing  his  danger  of  being  included  in  the  junto 
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of  card-players  for  ever,  he  whispered  him  to  be 
on  his  guard  :  "  They  play  high  here,  Vander- 
viUe !" 

But  Vanderville  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
humour  to  think  that  his  credit  was  concerned 
in  not  allowing  that  very  consideration  to  influ- 
ence him  ;  and  he,  who  in  general  was  insta- 
bility itself  personified,  now  too  uncertain  to 
maintain  even  that  pliability,  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  fulfil  his  purpose ;  and  thus  hating 
cards  and  despising  gamblers,  he  was  induced 
to  play  game  after  game, — annoyed  at  losing, — 
angry  at  himself  for  being  annoyed, — and  still 
more  provoked  at  finding  Myrvin's  precaution 
had  not  been,  as  he  had  averred,  "  quite  un- 
necessary !" 

The  next  day's  noon  had  long  passed  when 
Myrvin  entered  the  earl's  apartment,  and  found 
he  had  not  yet  finished  dressing.  "  Why,  Van- 
derville, you  are  later  than  ever  !" 

"  And  how  could  you  expect   I   should   be 
dressed  at  this  hour,  after  your  making  me  stay 
at  Charlton's  till  five  o'clock  this  morning?" 
"  /  making   you    stay  V    rejoined    Myrvin, 
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laughing. — *'  You   know    I    left   you   a   little 
after  one." 

"  Yes — you  left  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Why,  are  you  not  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  yourself  ?  I  told  you,  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  staying." 

"  Ay,  you  bellowed  out  to  me  at  the  supper- 
table  to  take  care  of  myself,  so  of  course  that 

obliged  me  to  play  that  d d  new  game,  and, 

— and — what  are  you  laughing  at?"  But  the 
laugh  was  irresistible ;  and  Vanderville,  uncon- 
sciously verifying  Lady  Mary  Norton's  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  instantaneously  lost  his 
ill  temper,  by  being  brought  to  see  the  ridicule 
of  its  effects.  When  the  two  friends  had  amused 
themselves  as  much  as  if  neither  had  been  the 
sufferer,  Myrvin  recurred  to  the  real  object  of 
his  visit.  "  Well,  here  I  am,  Vanderville! 
what  about  Miss  Sternheim  ?  I  thought,  from 
your  letters,  you  would  have  been  married  to 
her  before  now." 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Vanderville,  draw- 
ing on  his  boots. 

'•  What!  did  she   refuse  you  thenT  asked 
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IMyrvin  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  earl's  happiness  which  flushed  his 
cheek,  and  animated  his  eye. 

"  Refuse  me  ! — refuse  me ! — Eh  ?"  reiterated 
Vanderville,  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  surprise,  as 
if  the  idea  was  perfectly  new  to  him. 

"  Well,  if  your  Lordship's  arrangements  with 
Miss  Sternheim  are  so  secret,  I  have  done  :" 
and  as  Myrvin  said  this,  he  coolly  took  up  his 
hat,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  in  such  a  hurry, 
Charles?  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  will 
only  give  me  time : — hang  this  cravat,  I  cannot 
tie  it  this  morning.  By  the  by,  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  is  rather  a  nice  woman  I — I  shall  see 
more  of  her  to-day.  Are  you  going  with  us  to 
Fusaro  .'" 

"  No,"  replied  Myrvin  ;  and  the  tone  in 
v.'hich  he  pronounced  this  monosyllable  recalled 
YanderviUe's  recollections. 

"  So  as  I  was  saying,  Charles,  I  am  as  much 
in  love  with  Emily  Sternheim  as  ever." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Myrvin  ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  window. 
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"  I  want  you,  Myrvin,  to  call  upon  her  to- 
day, for  I  shan't  have  time,  and  tell  her  I  will 
go  and  see  her  in  the  evening; — that  is  to  say, if 
r  can  get  away  tolerably  early — but  I  promised 
to  dine  with  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore.  However, 
you'll  make  my  apologies  better  than  I  could 
myself, — particularly  to  Lady  Harman :  she  is 
a  generous  old  girl,  though  rather  testy.  She 
gives  Emily  twenty  thousand  pounds  down,  and 
I  settle  the  estate  of  Beech  Grove,  and " 

"  Settle  Beech  Grove  !  then  your  marriage 
is  fixed  t  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  last 
night  r 

"  D — n  ii,  how  you  do  misunderstand  rue  ! 
did  not  I  tell  you  it  is  7iot  fixed,  except  between 
Lady  Harman  and  me?  Emily  says  she  must 
take  a  month  or  so  to  make  up  her  mind,  but  I 
don't  think  she  will  refuse  me." 

Myrvin  was  saved  the  trouble  of  expressing 
either  assent  or  dissent  to  this  conclusion,  for 
the  earl  just  then  finished  his  toilette  with  more 
than  usual  self-gratulation ;  and  taking  Charles 
by  the  arm,  they  proceeded  to  the  nearest  coffee- 
house, where  they  met  so  many  acquaintances 
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and  consequent  interruption  to  their  breakfast, 
that  his  Lordship  was  excessively  afraid  he 
would  not  be  in  time  for  his  appointment,  and 
thought  only  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Mr.  Charlton's. 

Carriages  of  every  form  and  size  were  drawn 
up  in  the  court  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  house,  and 
proclaimed  to  Lord  Vanderville  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  expected  party ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  the  occupation 
of  these  carriages,  (which  were  seldom  allowed 
to  convey  their  rightful  ownei's)  the  whole  as- 
semblage moved  forward. 

Their  road  lay  through  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples ;  but 
who  had  leisure  to  admire  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture or  the  curiosities  of  antiquity,  in  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  people,  drawn  together  by 
mere  accident,  and  having  but  one  feeling  in 
common, — that  of  wishing  to  make  and  find  the 
excursion  as  "pleasant"  as  possible;— in  other 
words,  to  banish  thought,  and  exclude  reflec- 
tion 1 

They  had  passed  through  the  grotto  of  Pau- 
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sillipo  before  the  commotion  of  arraugiug  their 
order  of  march  was  concluded,  and  when  they 
reached  the  vineyards  that  lead  from  thence  to 
Pozzuoli,  all  the  charms  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  were  entirely  obscured  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  those  on  horseback,  who  then 
first  found  leisure  to  compare  the  merits  of  their 
steeds.  Averna  and  all  its  wonders,  and  the 
groves  that  once  were  Cumea,  were  alike  un- 
noticed by  these  modern  visitors  :  Fusaro  was 
their  rendezvous,  and  eating  oysters  their  object ; 
and  to  both  these  they  at  last  attained  with  as 
much  of  intellectual  improvement  as  usually 
results  from  picnic  parties  on  classic  ground. 

The  Lago  di  Fusaro,  which  in  point  of  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  renown  of  its  fish, 
classes  much  as  Greenwich  does  to  London, 
was  the  Acherusian  Marsh;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  Neapolitans  claim  for  it 
all  the  interest  that  is  attached  to  the  name  of 
Acheron.  But  Vanderville  and  his  joyous  com- 
panions thought  not  of  disputing  with  the  anti- 
quarian Romanelli  for  these  honours,  either  in 
favour  of  these  waters,  or  in  preferring  to  them 
VOL.  II.  E 
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the  Egyptian  Lake.  Their  attention  was  solely 
engrossed  by  the  little  cobble  boat  which  they 
descried  tied  by  a  rope  to  a  little  pier  of  cut 
stone,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Lord  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  has  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  his  favourite  amusement  of  catch- 
ing oysters. 

From  this  pier  they  passed  on,  like  the  cha- 
rioteers of  old,  increasing  their  speed  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  goal ;  till  skirting  the  low 
woodlands  which  border  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  they  arrived  opposite  a  building  not 
unlike  in  shape  to  a  Tunbridge  work-box,  which 
in  England  would  be  called  a  tea-house,  and  is 
in  Italy  a  casino.  This  erection  crowns  an 
island  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  less 
than  twenty  from  the  main  land.  But  they 
were  only  permitted  to  admire  its  microscopic 
beauties  from  the  side  of  the  dyke ;  for  the 
royal  family  had  got  the  start  of  them,  and 
were  already  engaged  in  the  same  noble  pas- 
time. What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  oysters  are 
all  the  king's  property,  nominally  kept  for  his 
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use,  and  nominally  forbidden  to  be  sold.  The 
remedy  was,  however,  soon  found  :  an  accommo- 
dating fisherman  brought  them  in  hundreds  for 
their  ready  purchase;  and  seating  themselves  on 
the  grass  at  the  water's  edge,  the  English  party 
enjoyed  a  plentiful  repast,  whilst  the  royal 
party  condescended  to  look  at  them  out  of  the 
windows. 

Thus  did  Vanderville  enjoy  the  different 
pleasures  of  San  Carlos  and  of  Fusaro ;  and  how 
had  Emily  Sternheim  passed  the  first  evening  of 
her  arrival  at  Naples?  Lord  Vanderville  had 
found  associates,  and  Lady  Harman  had  friends ; 
but  Emily  Sternheim  was  isolated  and  alone. 

No  sooner  had  the  troublesome  arrangements 
of  apartments  and  packages  been  completed, 
than  she  began  to  feel  the  irksomeness  that 
always  arises  from  the  want  of  either  amuse- 
ment or  business  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Liston,  the 
friend  whom  Lady  Harman  most  wished  to  see, 
entered  the  room  with  all  the  alacrity  of  wel- 
come, and  assured  her  that  "she  had  watched 
the  hours  for  her  arrival, "  poor  Emily  made  the 
melancholy  reflection,  that  she  knew  not  one  of 
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all  the  population  of  Naples,  whose  pleasure 
would  be  increased  by  her  presence,  or  to  whom 
her  absence  would  cause  a  moment's  blank. 
Lady  Harman  and  Mrs.  Listen  had  not  met  for 
several  years,  and  of  course  each  had  much  of 
interesting-  import  to  communicate  to  the  other ; 
and  as  some  of  these  confidences  were  expressed 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  Emily  even  felt  that, 
instead  of  her  company  adding  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, it  was  almost  a  restraint. 

She  therefore  instinctively  sought  for  some 
excuse  to  withdraw  herself  from  them.  Her 
writing-desk  stood  near,  and  she  involuntarily 
opened  it ;  but  she  had  no  correspondents,  no 
friends:  none  cared  to  know  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  or  the  reflections  of  her  mind.  The  con- 
viction was  but  the  more  distressing;  and  over- 
come almost  to  tears,  she  sought  the  silence  of 
her  own  apartment ;  and  whilst  the  streets  and 
theatres  of  the  crowded  city  re-echoed  with  the 
exhilarating  sounds  of  festivity  and  mirth,  she, 
who  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  favourite 
daughters  of  Euphrosyne,  remained  in  solitude 
and  grief.     Perhaps  at  those  moments,  Emily's 
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thoughts  might  have  wandered  to  Vanderville, 
and  perhaps  the  regret  of  feeling  herself  thus 
deserted  might  have  prompted  a  grateful  kind- 
ness towards  him,  whose  preference  offered 
her  at  once  distinction.  But  Vanderville  was 
not  at  hand  to  confirm  these  symptoms  of  regard : 
he  was  then  gay,  thoughtless,  and  unconcerned ; 
sharing  and-  exciting  the  hilarity  of  all  around 
him,  and  joining  the  joyous  Eh!  Viva!  of  the 
present  scene  without  remembering  ought  be- 
yond it. 

But  tears,  and  sighs,  and  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, were  not  the  characteristics  of  Miss 
Sternheim's  happy  disposition ;  and  though  she 
cried,  it  was. true,  and  cried  so  heartily  that 
any  passer-by  would  have  imagined  her  very 
heart  was  breaking,  yet  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
passed  away  with  the  shower,  and  her  next 
thought  was  only  how  to  destroy  all  traces  of 
her  tears.  For  this  purpose  she  ran  to  her 
window,  and  thrust  her  head  out  of  its  open 
casement  to  catch  the  fresh  breeze  that  blew 
cold  on  the  Santa  Lucia  strand,  undeterred  by 
the  dense  fog  which  (as  is  not  uncommon  at  Na- 
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pies)  had  risen  from  the  sea.  But  what  words 
can  do  justice  to  her  surprise  at  the  view  which 
there  presented  itself?  A  huge,  dark,  impene- 
trable, indefinable  mass  rose  high  before  her, 
and  a  beacon-light,  lurid  and  red,  glared  on  its 
topmost  height :  this  was  her  first  sight  of 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

When,  from  other  points  of  the  shore,  we 
perceive  the  waves,  as  eternal  as  the  flames  they 
reflect,  still  rippling  on  the  sand,  and  still  re- 
turning to  court  the  brilliant  image  which  they 
seem  to  love,  the  mind  resumes  its  confidence 
in  nature,  and  can  fearlessly  admire  its  harmo- 
nized sublimity  ;  but  now,  the  intervening  houses 
alike  concealed  the  base  of  the  mountain  and 
the  clear  sea,  whose  calm  and  glassy  surface 
would  have  softened  its  majestic  horrors ;  and 
few  have  ever  thus  unexpectedly  seen  this  vol- 
cano— one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
creation  by  which  Omnipotence  has  revealed  itself 
to  man — without  feeling,  as  Emily  did,  a  degree 
of  awe  beneath  which  human  nature  quails. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  down  stairs  to 
call  Lady  Harman  to  see  the  strange  phenome- 
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non;  and  her  thoughts  being  now  completely 
diverted  into  a  fresh  channel,  she  passed  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  pleasant  anticipations  of 
all  the  wonders  she  was  to  see  at  Naples. 

Nothing,   certainly,  is  so  unclassical  as  the 
occupations  to  which  most  travellers  are  doomed 
on  their  first  arrival  at  any  place.     The  various 
wants,  which  may  be  vulgarly  classed  under  the 
heads  of  cookery,  millinery,  or  foppery,  impe- 
riously demand   the  attention  more  or  less  of 
every  stranger;   and  the  tourist,  however  provi- 
ded he  may  be  either  with  ideas  of  his  own,  or 
quotations  from  his  school-books,  may  still  on 
his  arrival  find  his  trunks  empty,  and  his  ward- 
robe exhausted.     His    thirst  after  knowledge 
must  of  necessity  be  postponed  till  his  agreement 
with  his  Trattoria  is  completed;  and  the  eye 
most  eager  in  the  search  for  antiquities  becomes 
satiated  with  the  exterior  of  the  finest  ruins,  as 
they  are  passed  and  repassed  in  the  first  drives 
to  look  for  lodgings  or  the  general  post-office. 
All  who   have  travelled  have  experienced  this  ; 
and  yet,  amongst  the  various  calculations  that 
precede  our  journey  before  the  fire-side  is  yet 
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deserted,  those  that  would  remind  us  that 
pins  are  only  to  be  had  from  France,  and  patent 
suspenders  from  England,  embrace  a  class  of 
comforts  which  those  only  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate justly  who  have  exhausted  their  stock  in 
travelling  in  Italy. 

Lady  Harman's  collection  of  bonnets  wanted 
renewal;  and  Rome,  deserted  as  it  is  by  alt  the 
tribe  of  milliners,  had  not  wherewithal  to  sup- 
ply her  with  substitutes.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
without  regret  that  she  learned  from  Mrs.  Listen 
that  the  generality  of  Italian  shops,  though  fre- 
quently open  on  Sundays,  were  always  shut  on 
new-year's  day ;  but  as  fashionable  modistes 
are  not  always  strict  conformists,  she  gladly 
accepted  her  friend's  proposal  of  accompanying- 
her  next  day  to  every  one  in  Naples,  to  view 
the  various  riches  of  such  of  their  magazines  as 
either  bribery  or  flattery  would  open  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
what  she  called  "  seeing  Naples"  by  attending- 
Mrs.  Listen  to  the  houses  of  all  her  Italian  ac- 
quaintances, at  whose  doors  foreign  efiquette 
prescribes   the  formality  of  leaving  tickets  on 
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new-year's  day  ;  the  omission  of  which  cere- 
mony is  sufficient  to  cancel  the  oldest  friend- 
ships. 

But  though  Miss  Sternheim  was  not  in  any 
degree  more  indifferent  to  the  pleasing  cares  of 
the  toilet  than  was  her  old  aunt,  and  un- 
doubtedly not  less  desirous  of  "  seeing  Naples," 
she  yet  refused  to  join  their  party,  lest  she 
should  again  find  herself  de  trop ;  and  as  Lady 
Harman  observed  aside  that  "  it  was  useless 
to  buy  any  more  dress  till  her  wedding  clothes 
came  home,"  she  did  not  press  her  to  change 
her  resolution. 

Emily  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  the  fol- 
lowing morning  than  she  had  recourse  to  her 
favourite  amusement  of  drawing ;  and  as  she 
coloured  one  of  her  sketches  of  the  Bolsena 
Lake,  she  gaily  carolled  a  French  ballad  that 
chance  brought  to  her  recollection.  Her  own 
sweet  voice  was  just  loud  enough  to  prevent 
her  listening  to  any  other  noise  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  heard  a  second  join  in  the  chorus,  that 
she  had  the  least  suspicion  of  Myrvin  having 
stood  for  some  minutes  behind  her  chair. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Myrvin!  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !"  said  she,  jumping  up  and  holding'  out 
both  her  hands ;  then  as  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  she  would  as  promptly  have  withdrawn 
them,  had  he  not  arrested  them  in  their  retreat, 
iind  returned  her  greeting,  if  possible,  more 
cordially  than  it  had  been  offered.  The  in- 
creased animation  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
glowing  lustre  of  her  cheeks,  told  without  words 
the  mutual  pleasure  this  meeting  afforded ;  but 
the  next  moment  some  sudden  reflection  seemed 
to  flash  on  the  minds  of  each,  and  to  impair  the 
transient  enjoyment. 

Myrvin's  first  word  might  have  served  as  an 
explanation  of  his  thoughts,  though  not  exactly 
of  those  of  Emily.  *'  Lord  Vanderviile  is  gone 
to-day — I  mean  he  desired  me  to  tell  you,  Miss 
Sternheim,  how  sorry  he  was  not  to  be  able  to 
call  upon  you  this  morning,  but  he  hopes  to  find 
you  disengaged  this  evening," 

Emily  blushed  deeply  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address,  but  the  colour  waned  before  it  was 
concluded  ;  and  the  bow  of  thanks  with  which 
she  received  the  intimation  of  the  earl's  conde- 
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scension  bespoke  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pride; 
"  I  am  the  bearer  also  of  another  message  to 
you,  Miss  Sternheim.  Miss  Aston  desired  me 
to  procure  for  her  permission  to  call  upon  you 
and  Lady  Harman  this  morning." 

"  I  am  doubly  obliged  for  these  commissions, 
as  I  find  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,"  said  Emily,  with  more  haughti- 
ness of  manner  than  Myrvin  had  ever  seen  her 
assume. 

"  Must  I  then  seek  excuses  for  visiting  you, 
Miss  Sternheim  i  and  my  old  friend  Lady  Har- 
man too ?— by-the-by,  how  is  she?  I  forgot 
to  ask  after  her." 

"  A  strong  proof  of  your  friendly  anxiety !" 
returned  Emily;  and  the  arch  smile  that  played 
round  her  lip  as  she  spoke  at  once  destroyed  all 
the  grave  formality  that  her  manner  had,  till 
then,  displayed.  Myrvin  checked  the  compli- 
ment that  had  almost  escaped  him,  and  turned 
the  conversation  on  those  indifferent  subjects 
with  which  strangers  are  always  greeted  on 
their  first  arrival  in  any  new  scene.  But  even 
this  conversation,  trifling  as  it  was,  passed  away. 
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some  minutes  more  pleasantly  to  Emily  than 
any  she  had  lately  enjoyed.  She  never  was  in 
company  with  Myrvin  without  recollecting  the 
scenes  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him,  in 
that  delightful  season  of  life  when  infancy,  first 
opening  into  womanhood,  possesses  itself  at  once 
of  all  the  charms  and  all  the  happiness  of  both 
ages,  and  sees  in  futurity  but  a  long  variation 
of  the  joyous  present :  besides,  Myrvin  was  the 
only  individual  amongst  her  present  asso- 
ciates who  had  known  her  father ;  and  though 
that  hallowed  name  now  never  passed  her  lips, 
her  heart  greeted  with  partial  kindness  all 
whom  he  had  ever  approved.  These  different 
feelings  threw  into  her  usual  manner  towards 
Myrvin  a  degree  of  confidence  and  unreserve, 
which  rendered  her  doubly  attractive ;  and  as  he 
never  by  obtrusive  compliment  recalled  the 
prudery  which  she  thus,  though  unconsciously, 
discarded,  their  intercourse  partook  of  intimacy 
beyond  that  of  any  other  which  Emily  had  op- 
portunity of  cultivating. 

The  minutes  thus  passed   on,   uncounted  by 
either ;    and  Myrvin  still  flattered  himself  his 
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visit  had  not  been  protracted  to  any  unreason- 
able length,  when  Miss  Aston  was  unexpectedly 
announced.  Emily,  by  some  strange  and  to 
herself  inexplicable  caprice,  had  felt  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  the  very  name  of  Miss 
Aston,  that  had  almost  induced  her  to  deter- 
mine on  not  receiving  her  ;  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  without  some  shade  of  remorse  that 
she  heard  herself  thus  addressed  by  one  of  the 
sweetest  voices  in  the  world  : — "  Will  you  for- 
give my  thus  intruding  on  you.  Miss  Stern- 
heim  ?  T  cannot  lose  a  day  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  an  acquaintance  which  Myrvin  has 
already  taught  me  how  to  prize." 

Whilst  Emily's  words  thanked  Miss  Aston 
for  this  compliment,  her  eyes  addressed  her  re- 
ply to  Myrvin  :  his  met  their  speaking  glance, 
but  turning  to  the  window,  he  appeared  to  dis- 
claim the  acknowledgment  they  implied.  "  I 
know  Lady  Harman  is  not  at  home,"  continued 
Miss  Aston  :  "  I  have  just  left  her  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  admission  at  his  Majesty's  silk- 
shop  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  come  to  you." 
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"  There,  Miss  Sternheim,"  said  Myrvin, 
laughing-,  "  Miss  Aston  is  still  more  explicit 
than  I  was." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  plead  guilty  in  any  way,"  con- 
tinued she  ;  "  so  pray,  Myrvin,  don't  defend 
any  of  your  crimes  by  my  example.  I  only 
mean,  Miss  Sternheim,  that  I  received  your 
aunt's  permission  not  only  to  come  to  see  you, 
but  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  you  to  come  out 
to  drive  with  me.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  at- 
tend you  to  any  of  the  wonders  of  Naples  that 
you  choose." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  Miss  Aston's  man- 
ner that  was  irresistible  ;  and  Emily  willingly 
accepted  her  proposal. 

**  Will  you  take  me  too  ?"  said  Myrvin,  al- 
most involuntarily ;  then,  as  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  "  yet  no,  I  had  better  not.  I 
forgot ;  I  can't  go  to-day."  And  having  escorted 
both  ladies  to  the  door  of  Miss  Aston's  caleche, 
he  there  left  them  to  pursue  their  drive  to  the 
Lago  d'Agnano. 

One  of  the  most  modern,  and  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  city  of  Naples,  is 
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called  the  Chiaza.  Round  the  whole  sweep  of 
that  part  of  the  bay  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  a  row  of  magnificent 
houses  has  been  built  parallel  to  the  bend  of  the 
shore.  Immediately  in  front  of  these,  a  fine 
breadth  of  pavement  is  appropriated  to  the 
same  amusement  of  driving  carriages,  which, 
from  that  of  Rome,  is  called  a  Corso ;  and  be- 
tween this  gay  assemblage  and  the  sea,  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Villa  Reale  spread  in  a  luxuriance 
of  beauty  unequalled  in  any  capital  of  Europe. 
Trees  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  foliage 
bend  lightly  in  the  southern  breezes  that  are 
wafted  from  the  ocean  that  ripples  beside  them ; 
and  the  broad  and  level  walks,  that  to  their  ut- 
most extent  are  laid  out  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, present  in  their  different  windings  some 
of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  sculpture, 
amongst  which  is  the  far-famed  group  of  the 
Farnesian  Bull.  One  end  of  these  enchanting 
gardens  is  terminated  by  the  Bergellina  Strand, 
and  the  view  of  the  other  is  bounded  by  the  dark 
turrets  of  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Mount  Vesuvius  ;  whilst,  behind  the  houses 
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of  the  Chiaza,  Monte  Vomero  with  its  hermit- 
age, and  Saint  Ermo  with  its  castle,  close  the 
circle,  and  out-top  the  groves  of  orange-trees 
and  myrtles  that  climb  more  than  half-way  up 
their  steep  ascents. 

As  Miss  Aston  and  Emily  passed  rapidly  along 
this  smooth  pavement,  the  gay  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  and  the  noisy  vivacity  of  the  different 
passengers,  struck  Emily  in  forcible  contrast  to 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  capital  she  had  just 
quitted.  Instead  of  a  few  shivering  inhabitants 
cowering  through  the  streets  with  porringers  of 
fire  in  their  hands,  the  Neapolitan  boys  ran 
lightly  beside  their  carriage  with  baskets  of 
flowers,  which,  tied  up  in  bouquets,  they  threw 
in  upon  the  seats,  almost  careless  of  remune- 
ration. 

But  of  the  various  figures  which  caught  Miss 
Sternheim's  attention,  one  particularly  surprised 
her :  it  was  the  nurse  belonging  to  an  English 
family,  who  had  brought  the  infant  heir  to  en- 
joy the  first  sun  of  the  year,  and  was  herself 
dressed  in  all  her  holyday  trim.  A  short  blue 
petticoat,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  broad  gold 
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lace,  was  covered  half-way  down  by  a  jacket  of 
crimson,  which  behind  was  so  cut,  as  to  form  in 
shape  an  exact  diamond  between  the  shoulders. 
The  body,  like  the  petticoat,  was  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  ;  and  in  front  hung  a  green  bib  and 
apron  with  two  huge  pockets  that  were  simi- 
larly ornamented :  a  white  muslin  spencer  was 
drawn  high  round  her  throat,  and  had  sleeves 
probably  down  to  the  wrist ;  but  the  lower  half 
of  the  arms  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  glove 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  which  in  no  degree  or 
shade  of  colour  resembled  any  other  part  of  the 
dress,  except  in  the  gold-fringed  cuffs ;  and  to 
add  to  the  variety  of  tints,  pale  blue  ribands 
were  appended  to  the  shoulders,  which  fastened 
up  these  extra  sleeves.  The  nurse's  head-dress 
was  equally  fantastical,  and  boasted  all  the 
variety  of  combs  and  pins  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  attached  to  her  hair :  a  musUn 
handkerchief  was  thrown  over  the  whole,  the 
square  ends  of  which  reached  just  to  her 
shoulders,  and  were  trimmed  with  narrow  blue 
ribands.     Gold  ear-rinsrs  of  not  less  than  six 
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inches  in  length,  and  necklaces  almost  without 
number,  completed  the  brilliant  dress. 

"  What  a  strange  figure  !"  exclaimed  Emily. 
"  Is  her  dress  a  livery  peculiar  to  the  station  of 
nurse  ?" 

"  Not  that,  exactly,"  replied  Miss  Aston ; 
"  but  here  all  nurses  claim  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  dress  of  their  peculiar  province  ; 
and  as  these  rich  clothes  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  wages,  they  of  course  take 
care  to  have  them  as  valuable  as  possible.  That 
woman's  dress  is  of  San  Angelo  Limosaur." 

"  But  surely,"  rejoined  Emily,  "  no  country- 
people  can  afford  to  wear  so  much  gold  lace  ?" 

"  The  Neapolitans  are  particularly  fond  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  wonderfully  cheap 
here  ;  but  of  course,  her  common  clothes,  though 
made  in  the  same  form,  would  be  trimmed  only 
with  yellow  fringe.  The  Calabrese  women, 
however,  dress  still  more  fantastically." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Emily,  "  noticing  when 
I  first  went  to  Rome  the  odd  bodices  the  wo- 
men wear  there ;    they   are    like  that  nurse's. 
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worked  behind  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  or  a 
diamond,  and  the  seams  always  bordered  either 
with  g-old  or  silver  twist.  But  at  Rome  the  wo- 
men  never  have  such  a  variety  of  colours  in 
their  dress ;  and  though  their  velvet  bodice  is 
sometimes  of  black  and  sometimes  of  scarlet, 
yet  these  colours  are  never  intermixed  as  they 
are  at  Naples." 

"  Here  too,"  answered  Miss  Aston,  **  they 
frequently  in  winter  add  muffs  to  their  cos- 
tume. But  at  Florence  the  winter  dress  of  the 
peasant  girls  is  beautiful,  as  they  invariably 
wear  feathers  in  their  hats,  which  are  usually 
black,  and  carry  enormous  muffs  made  of  the 
skins  of  their  black  sheep,  which  rival  in  size 
those  in  Bunbury's  prints." 

As  the  ladies  thus  conversed,  or  rather  chat- 
ted, they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  of 
Pausillipo  ;  and  although  Emily  had  read  much, 
and  had  seen  many  drawings  of  this  extraordi- 
nary cavity,  she  had  by  no  means  formed  any 
correct  idea  either  of  its  magnitude  or  darkness. 
When  at  last  they  emerged  from  this  unparal- 
leled excavation,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
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midst  of  one  of  those  scenes  of  innocent  festi- 
vity which  so  peculiarly  characterise  the  vicinity 
of  Naples.  A  pole,  crowned  with  garlands,  was 
erected  opposite  to  Ribera's  column,  similar  to 
those  which  designate  our  May-day  wreaths; 
and  round  this  centre,  crowds  of  peasants  had  as- 
sembled in  honour  of  the  opening  year.  The 
nurse's  costume  no  longer  appeared  singular : 
it  was  rivalled  by  the  different  dresses  of  the 
peasant  girls,  which  in  number  and  variety  ex- 
ceeded all  description. 

Nor  were  the  amusements  of  the  crowd  less 
heterogeneous.  There,  two  girls  danced  the  ta- 
rantula together,  whilst  one  beat  time  with  a 
tambourine,  and  the  other  with  castanets  ;  and 
both  sung  the  monotonous  but  inspiring  ditty 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  ill-tuned,  discordant, 
Italian  voices.  Another  group  had  assembled 
round  a  minstrel,  who  contrived  to  make  a 
noise,  if  not  music,  on  his  guitar;  whilst  an 
unaccompanied  drum  was  sufficient  inducement 
to  another  party  to  dance  and  sing  indefatiga- 
bly.  One  old  woman,  roasting  chestnuts,  dispu- 
ted the  preference  of  the  crowd  with  another  sep- 
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tuagenarian  vender  of  maccaroni;  and  both  were 
rivalled  by  an  acquaola,  where  iced  water  was 
sold,  as  spirits  would  have  been  in  England. 

But  the  most  general  amusement  appeared 
to  be  the  Gana  del  detii,  or  Gucoco  d' amove, 
which  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
and  interest,  at  every  possible  interval,  by  each 
individual  who  could  find  a  disengaged  ad- 
versary. This  play  consists  of  extending  the 
fingers  of  one  or  both  hands,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  opponent  makes  a  similar  movement, 
each  at  the  same  moment  shouting  whatever 
number  they  please  to  call ;  and  whichever  has 
the  address  or  good  fortune  to  name  the  aggre- 
gate exactly,  is  the  winner.  The  eagerness  and 
velocity  with  which  the  Italians  play  this  game, 
the  impetuosity  of  their  gestures,  the  animation 
of  their  countenances,  the  shriek  with  which 
they  utter  cinque,  nuove,  tutti,  is  beyond  the 
calculation  of  any  calmer  nation,  and  even  cari- 
catures their  own. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  entertainments  of 
the  day.  The  neighbouring  church  seemed  to 
share  in  the  general  festivity :  its  portals  were 
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hung  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  its  pavement 
strewed  with  green  branches ;  and  in  the  inter- 
ludes of  the  dance  the  villagers  flocked  in  to 
hear  mass,  which  was  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  the  benefit  of  a  constant  succession  of 
auditors.  In  Rome  "  the  funeral  of  the  year" 
that  is  gone  is  celebrated  with  depressing 
pomp :  at  Naples  all  nature  seems  to  feel  an 
exuberance  of  joy  in  honouring  the  birth  of  a 
new  era  of  happiness. 

At  length.  Miss  Aston  reminded  her  compa- 
nion that  the  length  of  a  winter's  day  admit- 
ted not  of  much  procrastination ;  and  they  cur- 
tailed their  observation  of  this  enlivening  scene, 
to  pursue  their  drive  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano, 
Emily  remarked,  as  she  passed,  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  the  leafless  plantations,  and  regret- 
ted not  seeing  them  in  summer.  "  And  yet,"  re- 
plied Miss  Aston,  "  you  would  then,  perhaps, 
be  disappointed,  for  there  is  hardly  any  more 
verdure  or  shade  here  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter ;  for  as  tiie  oranges  and  olive-trees  that  are 
intermingled  with  the  houses  of  Naples  are 
evergreens,  and  even  retain  their  fruit  through 
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the  whole  winter,  their  beauty  is  never  lost ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  deciduous  trees, 
which  are  only  used  as  poles,  are  so  closely 
lopped  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  vines,  that 
the  country  in  that  season  almost  looks  bare." 

"  But  where  are  the  vines  you  speak  of?" 
demanded  Emily. 

"  They  are  those  long  brown  sticks  that  trail 
along  the  ground,  and  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished in  colour  from  the  earth." 

*'  Then  I  see,"  returned  Miss  Sternheim, 
"the  Italian  vineyards,  of  which  one  reads  so 
much,  are  scarcely  better  than  the  straight 
rows  of  little  sticks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
that  form  the  vineyards  in  France." 

"  But  I  assure  you  the  Italian  vineyards, 
though  not  the  Italian  groves,  do  in  summer 
deserve  the  praises  usually  lavished  on  them, 
as  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  or  more  luxu- 
riant than  the  wreaths  and  garlands  in  which 
they  hang  from  tree  to  tree;  and  sometimes 
these  festoons  sweep  in  successive  rows  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  the  tallest  poplars. 
In  Tuscany  I  own  they  are  not  so  pretty,  but 
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more  strange,  for  there  they  train  their  mul- 
berry-trees like  reversed  bells,  quite  round  and 
hollow ;  and  the  vines,  brought  up  through  the 
inside  of  the  branches,  hang  down  from  them 
again  on  the  outside." 

"  Possibly  these  suggested  the  design  of  the 
beautiful  Warwick  vase  which  was  brought 
from  Adrian's  Villa,  where  the  vine-stems  form 
the  handles,  and  their  leaves  appear  round  the 
edge." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  cut  in 
the  mountain,  which  is  called  "  La  Cupa,"  and 
which  seems  to  divide  it  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  clear  water  of  the  Lago 
d'  Agnano  at  the  termination  of  the  dark  vista. 
In  front,  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
which  is  thus  brought  through  the  bosom  of 
the  hill,  a  temporary  shed  was  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  the  castle  ;  and,  on  the  farthest  shore, 
the  woods  of  Astrona  bounded  the  view. 

Whilst  the  two  ladies  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  old  man  who  claims  the  privilege  of  ex- 
hibiting the  volcanic  wonders  of  the  place, 
they  were  much  entertained  at  seeing  on   the 
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green  plot  which  spread  between  the  mountains 
and  the  lake,  the  strange  spectacle  of  hay-ma- 
king in  January  :  but,  in  this  happy  climate,  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons  are  unknown,  or  rather 
all  the  seasons,  like  the  natives,  resemble  each 
other  in  their  very  inconsistencies. 

Le  Stuflfe  di  San  Germano,  notwithstanding 
their  resemblance  to  many  other  sulphureous 
baths  in  their  neighbourhood,  have  escaped  the 
usual  fate  of  such  curiosities ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  found  their  claims  to  notice  on  their  own 
originality,  without  any  name  of  ancient  re- 
nown sharing  with  them  its  splendour.  The 
faithful  believe,  that  San  Germano,  Bishop  of 
Capua,  who  gave  them  their  present  appella- 
tion, was  not  only  by  them  miraculously  cured 
of  his  rheumatism,  but  equally  rewarded  for 
his  sanctity,  by  being  allowed  to  behold  in  one 
of  their  cells,  the  soul  of  his  mortal  enemy 
Pascasio,  wandering  about  in  torments ;  partly 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  chronic  disease. 
Eustace,  and  others,  believe  the  Lago  d'  Agnano 
was  once  Lucullus's  fish-pond  ;  but  whether  this 
little  lake   is  the    work  of  God,  or  of  man; 
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whether  its  bed  was  produced  by  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  or  the  luxury  of  an  Epicurean — it  is 
undoubtedly  an  interesting  scene;  and  the  strong 
sulphureous  effluvia  of  the  stoves,  and  the  burn- 
ing smoke,  or  rather  steam,  which  issues  out  of 
both  their  walls  and  floors,  sufficiently  excited 
Emily's  wonder,  without  engaging  her  in  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

But  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much,  by  no  means  equalled  her  ex- 
pectations. A  bramble-bush,  that  hung  from 
an  adjoining  rock,  concealed  the  wooden  door 
that  closes  the  entrance  to  this  little  cave, 
which  is  so  low  that  nothing  but  a  dog  could 
stand  upright  in  it ;  and  as  neither  Miss  Aston 
nor  Emily  would  allow  the  cruel  experiment  of 
its  powers  to  be  tried  on  an  animal,  they  could 
only  judge  of  its  suffocating  effects  by  a  wain- 
ing  torch  which  becomes  extinguished  the  mo- 
ment it  is  held  towards  the  steaming  earth . 

This  little  cavity  did  not  long  detain  them, 
and  they  returned  towards  where  they  had  left 
their  carriage.  "  1  have  observed,"  said  Miss 
Aston,  "  that,  though  below  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  near  Naples,  we  see  nothing  but  horrors, 
yet  no  verdure  is  so  fresh  or  so  luxuriant  as 
that  which  covers  these  subterraneous  fires." 
Emily  looked  at  the  opposite  woods,  and  as- 
sented to  the  remark  which  they  confirmed. 
**  That,"  continued  Miss  Aston,  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  "  is  the  Chase  of  Astrona:  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  miniature  lake  among  those 
thickets  where  the  king  often  goes  to  hunt." 

"  Is  he  very  fond  of  the  chase  ?"  asked 
Emily. 

*'  Yes  : — but,  as  Shakspear's  fool  says,  '  'tis 
royal  sport ;'  for  there  are  a  kind  of  rural  sentry- 
boxes  made  of  trees,  and  fenced  with  briers, 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  down  which 
the  half-tame  wild  boars  are  driven ;  and  in 
these  the  king  and  princes  take  shelter  on  the 
approach  of  the  animals,  whom  they  shoot  as  they 
pass,  if  they  can." 

The  setting  sun  now  brightened  heaven  with 
its  glory,  and  warned  all  the  different  wanderers 
to  return  homewards,  —  Mrs.  Charlton's  party 
amongst  the  number,  who  took  leave  of  Fusaro 
and  its  oysters,  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  plea- 
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sures  and  with  each  other,  and  only  regretting 
so  delightful  a  day  was  so  soon  to  end.  Lord 
Vanderville  and  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore,  who 
were,  as  usual,  foremost  of  the  throng,  had 
tried  all  the  different  paces  of  their  horses,  and 
detailed  their  pedigrees  in  full ;  when,  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Grotto  of  Pausillipo,  the 
baronet  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Egad !  there's 
some  fun  going  on  :  there's  a  caleche  overturned 
with  two  women  in  it ;  one  a  beautiful  girl — 
beautiful  by  Heaven !  and  that's  Miss  Aston  with 
her :  she  must  be  somebody."  And,  clapping 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  off  to  their  as- 
sistance, leaving  Vanderville  behind,  who  had 
scarcely  heard  his  observation,  as  he  had  been 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  repl3dng  to  some 
question  of  Mrs.  Charlton. 

She,  however,  with  something  of  female  cu- 
riosity, put  her  horse  into  a  gentle  canter,  just 
quick  enough  to  exhibit  the  earl's  charger  to 
advantage,  which,  curvetting  at  her  side,  was 
more  impatient  to  follow  Sir  Hugh  than  his 
rider  appeared  to  be  ;  whilst  Vanderville  showed 
himself  so  much  gratified   by   Mrs.  Charlton's 
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well-turned  compliments  to  both,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  observe  who  or  what  it  was  that 
had  so  much  interested  the  baronet;  until  just 
as  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  accident 
had  happened,  he  saw  him  in  a  furious  passion, 
threatening  to  horsewhip  the  coachman  and  the 
footman,  and  every  one  else  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  half- 
laughing,  half-terrified,  Emily  Sternheim. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up  ; 
and,  as  almost  every  individual  was  acquainted 
with  Miss  Aston,  all  crowded  round  her  car- 
riage, partly  to  congratulate  her  and  her  com- 
panion on  having  escaped  injury,  and  partly  to 
see  the  beautiful  stranger,  who  had  already  ex- 
cited their  curiosity, — all  but  Vanderville  :  he, 
who  more  than  any  ought  to  have  supported, 
have  defended  her ; — he  alone  stood  aloof, 
amazed,  indignant,  and  abashed.  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  calculation,  that  whilst  he  neg- 
lected Emily  for  other  society,  she  could  like- 
wise find  more  attentive  friends  to  be  his  sub- 
stitutes ;  and  the  feelings  of  remorse,  which  for 
a  moment  disturbed  his  conscience,  were  the 
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next  instant  converted  into  resentment  against 
her,  whom  he  had  thus  voluntarily  abandoned. 
He  was  provoked  too,  at  observing  the  officious 
attentions  of  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  :  but  upon 
what  pretext  could  he  now  resume  the  station 
he  had  forfeited  ?  Who  would  believe  that  the 
girl,  whom  all  the  party  present  must  know  he 
had  for  them  forsaken,  was  his  betrothed  bride? 
And  but  for  that  plea,  which  he  had  thus  inca- 
pacitated himself  from  urging,  how  could  he 
claim  to  be  preferred  before  the  strangers  that 
pressed  round  her,  when  he  alone,  engrossed  as 
he  had  been  by  Mrs.  Charlton's  flattery,  had 
loitered  behind  uninterested  in  her  accident  I 

Never  before  perhaps  had  Lord  Vanderville 
felt  so  completely  mortified,  and  the  novel  situa- 
tion was  therefore  but  the  more  irksome.  Miss 
Aston,  perceiving  his  distress,  and  in  some  de- 
gree divining  its  cause,  good-naturedly  called 
him  to  herself,  in  order  to  give  him  an  excuse 
for  approaching  Emily.  Miss  Sternheim,  on  the 
contrary,  either  did  not  see  him,  or  affected  not 
to  do  so ;  and  now,  entirely  recovered  from  her 
fright,  she  was  gaily  receiving  and  replying  to 
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the  different  civilities  addressed  to  her,  aud 
laughing  heartily  with  Lady  Montrent  and 
Mr.  Charlton  at  the  ridiculous  accident  which 
she  humorously  described.  At  last  the  earl 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer;  and  just  as  the 
ladies  had  resumed  their  seat  in  the  caleche, 
and  were  preparing  to  set  off,  he  went  up  to 
the  carriage-door,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  by  your  good  spirits,  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  that  you  are  not  hurt." 

"Oh!  not  the  least,  thank  you,  my  Lord. 
Did  you  see  how  oddly  we  were  overturned  V 
The  tone  of  perfect  good-humour  and  indiffe- 
rence with  which  she  thus  expressed  her  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  Lordship's  presence,  was  more 
than  ever  provoking  to  him ;  and  he  felt  that 
any  condemnation  of  his  inattention  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  tolerable  than  her  thus 
coolly  implying  that  she  had  neither  wish  nor 
expectation  of  more  solicitude  on  his  part. 

But  from  these  unpleasant  reflections  he  was 
roused  by  the  still  greater  martyrdom  of  hearing 
himself  cross-questioned  respecting  her.  "What 
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a  beautiful    girl !"    exclaimed    Mr.  Charlton  : 
"you  know  her,  do  you,  my  Lord?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  replied  his  Lordship  sur- 
lily. 

"  How  the  devil  then  could  }'ou  resist  helping 
her?" 

"  lam  very  glad  you  look  shy  for  once,  Van- 
derville !"  rejoined  Sir  Hugh :  "  for  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  got  the  start  of  you." 

"  I  have  known  her  some  time." 

"For  Heaven's  sake  then  tell  us  her  name," 
repeated  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

"  Miss  Sternheim." 

"  Lord  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Lady  Montrent, 
"is  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Sternheim,  Lady 
Harman's  niece  ?  I  wish  I  had  looked  more  at 
her." 

"  She  must  be  very  lately  arrived  at  Naples!" 
observed  Mrs.  Charlton:  "  I  wonder  I  have  not 
seen  her  before." 

"  ShjB  is  a  great  heiress  too,"  resumed  Lady 
Montrent,  "  she  inherits  all  her  aunt's  fortune, 
I  believe." 
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"Ecod!  I'll  give  the  old  coachman  a  Ncq}^ 
for  overturning  her,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation. 

At  length  they  entered  the  dark  Grotto,  and 
the  irksome  conversation  was  there  suspended, 
as  all  the  attention  of  the  equestrians  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  any  accident  occurring  to  the 
throng  of  foot  passengers,  and  the  groups  of 
mules,  which  were  now  returning  to  Naples 
from  the  xiWage  ftte,  and  were  scarcely  visible 
in  the  gloom,  which  the  half-lighted  lamps,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  seemed  to 
render  still  more  horrible.  A  slanting  ray  of 
light  sometimes  rested  on  the  bald  head  of  a 
passing  friar,  or  caught  the  quivering  splendour 
of  a  soldier's  bayonet ;  but  the  strange  figures 
which  were  thus  momentarily  revealed,  and 
then  as  suddenly  lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
with  the  continued  noise  that  announced  the 
vicinity  of  beings  still  imperceptible,  gave  a 
singularity  to  the  whole,  that  was  almost  ap- 
palling. 

Vanderville,  however,  still  had  time  to  think 

*  Napoleon,  still  current  all  over  the  Continent. 
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of  Emily,  even  there,  and  he  determined,  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  passed  the  Grotto,  to 
ride  on,  and  overtake  Miss  Aston's  caleche. 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  for  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  Chiaza, 
than,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  he  perceived  that 
the  whole  line  of  carriages  was  stopped  :  the 
little  grand-children  of  the  King  were  taking 
their  evening  drive ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
footman,  with  jack-boots,  and  hunting -cajy,  who 
preceded  them,  gave  an  intimation,  which  none 
dare  disregard,  that  all  passengers  must  stop 
till  they  go  by. 

Mrs.  Charlton  and  Lady  Montrent  entered 
into  a  long  argument  to  decide  whether  this 
homage  universally  paid  to  the  infancy  of  roy- 
alty was  most  affecting  or  most  ludicrous.  It 
would  describe  well  either  way  ;  but  Vander- 
ville  was  not  sufficiently  disengaged  to  decide 
the  question.  He  perceived  that  Miss  Aston's 
carriage  had  already  been  passed  by  the  royal 
retinue ;  and  thereby  emancipated  from  the  spell, 
was  just  turning  off  from  the  Chiaza,  whilst  the 
earl  was  obliged  to  restrain  as  well  as  he  could 
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the  impatience,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  his 
horse,  and  console  himself  with  the  determina- 
tion of  going  to  Lady  Harman's  very  early  in 
the  evening-. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ASSEMBLIES   OP    NAPLES. 

When  Lord  Vanderville  joined  the  dinner 
party  at  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's,  he  was  by  no 
means  in  a  humour  to  enjoy  the  raillery  in 
which  half  the  company  indulged  themselves,  on 
the  subject  of  the  baronet's  sudden  admiration  of 
Miss  Sternheim;  and  his  Lordship's  annoyance 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  himself  voluntarily  forfeited,  in  that 
very  society,  all  excuse  for  resenting,  or  even 
condemning  a  boasted  preference  in  another, 
which  he  had  by  his  own  conduct  tacitly  dis- 
claimed. Nor  were  these  the  only  effects  produced 
by  the  inconsiderate  observations  of  his  com- 
panions. In  the  same  proportion  in  which  his 
jealousy  was  excited,  was  his  partiality  re- 
newed, and  when  he  heard  the  univeral  obser- 
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vation  that  "  Sir  Hugh  would  be  a  lucky  fellow 
if  he  could  win  the  beautiful  heiress,"  he  but 
the  more  poignantly  regretted  that  folly  which 
seemed  to  have  invalidated  for  the  time  being 
his  prior  claim  to  that  good  fortune;  and  as  he 
writhed  under  the  prolonged,  though  uncon- 
scious sneers  of  his  companions,  he  could  not  help 
reflecting,  that  had  he  either  from  instinctive 
preference  or  calculated  propriety,  devoted  his 
first  attentions  in  Naples  to  Miss  Sternheim 
instead  of  Mrs.  Charlton,  he  would  now,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  an  object  of  envy  to  his  as- 
sociates. 

Under  all  this  however,  he  comforted  himself 
by  the  resolution  of  leaving  the  party  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  accordingly,  at  an  early  hour, 
he  presented  himself  at  Lady  Harman's  door. 
Having  sent  the  lordly  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tions by  Myrvin,  he  scarcely  stopped  to  inquire 
if  her  Ladyship  was  at  home,  but  followed  the 
servant  directly  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  Lady  Harman  and  Mrs.  Liston.  His 
"  aunt  elect,"  as  he  sometimes  called  her,  re- 
ceived him  with  a  degree  of  stateliness  which  at 
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once  convinced  him  she  was  offended  at  his  in- 
attention :  but  lie  had  come  there  expressly  to 
repair  his  fault ;  and  though  he  would  not  have 
condescended  on  any  occasion  to  make  an  apology 
to  her,  and  especially  on  the  present,  when  he 
really  could  make  no  good  excuse; — yet  the  more 
than  usual  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  his  in- 
creased solicitude  to  please  by  degrees,  won  the 
favour  of  the  old  lady,  and  her  usual  gracious- 
ness  towards  him  was  resumed. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Sternheim  did  not  appear, 
and  the  earl  thought  her  absence  accidental; 
but  seeing  it  continued,  he  amused  himself  by 
attributing  it  to  causes  most  flattering  to  his 
self-love.  At  first  he  imagined  that  she  was 
engaged  in  dressing  herself  most  becomingly ; 
then  he  fancied  that  the  indifference  of  her 
manners  in  the  morning  had  been  only  assumed, 
and  that  she  now  remained  up  stairs  from  co- 
quetry and  pique.  This,  he  persuaded  himself, 
demanded  similar  hauteur  on  his  part,  and  he 
coimed  over  a  variety  of  methods,  to  exhibit  on 
her  entrance,  that  happy  mixture  of  surprise,  dis- 
pleasure, and  innocence,  which  he  deemed  most 
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suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  length,  seeing  the 
servants  enter  to  remove  the  tea-things,  without 
any  reference  to  Emily,  he  at  once  forgot  all 
his  brave  resolves,  and  hastily  exclaimed, 
"  Where  is  Miss  Sternheim  ?" 

"  She  is  gone  out  to-night  with  Miss  Aston," 
replied  Lady  Harman :  "I  thought  you  knew 
that;  and,  therefore,  1  was  the  more  obliged  by 
your  coming  to  see  me ;  indeed,  I  had  ex- 
pected you  all  the  morning.  Do  you  ever  play 
hourra,  my  Lord?" 

The  earl  was  very  eloquent  in  the  assevera- 
tions of  his  ignorance ;  indeed,  from  the  pains  he 
took  to  convince  her  Ladyship  of  their  truth,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  vipon  her 
mind,  that  that  was  the  only  subject  on  which  his 
defence  was  called  for.  His  exertions  in  another 
way  were,  however,  still  more  successful,  inas- 
much as  he  lost  no  time  in  establishing  Lady  Har- 
man and  Mrs.  Listen  at  chess ;  and  having  fairly 
seen  the  combat  begun,  he  soon  after  retired 
from  the  scene  of  action,  leaving  the  house 
still  more  annoyed  than  when  he  had  entered  it. 

No  persons  will  contentedly  appropriate  to  the 
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themselves  the  reproaches  even  of  their  own 
hearts,  if  opportunity  occurs  of  sharing  them 
with  others ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Van- 
derville  found  it  particularly  easy  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  his  disappointment  alternately 
on  Myrvin  for  not  having  delivered  his  message, 
and  on  Miss  Sternheim  for  having  disregarded 
it :  indeed,  with  admirable  ingenuity  he  contrived 
to  condemn  both  at  once,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradiction  it  involved ;  and  having 
vented  the  first  ebullition  of  his  ill  temper  in 
unheard  reproaches  of  each,  he  next  proceeded 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was  glad  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  engagement,  as  he  should  un- 
doubtedly spend  a  much  pleasanter  evening  at 
the  Academia,  for  which  Mrs,  Charlton  had 
given  him  a  ticket. 

The  term  "  Academia"  in  Italy  bears  a  much 
more  extended  sense  than  any  simple  epithet  in 
English  can  convey;  as  it  not  only  implies  any 
scientific  corporation,  or  body  of  men,  but  like- 
wise the  union  of  any  number  of  individuals, 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  society,  and  even  the 
very   apartments   where  such  society  is  held  ; 
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thus  uniting  in  one  word  the  various  meaning  of 
our  clubs,  colleges,  and  assembly-rooms.  In 
Naples,  for  instance,  there  is  an  "  Academia"  of 
studies,  another  of  engravings,  another  of 
antiquaries,  and  a  fourth  of  nobility;  which 
last,  as  in  most  other  towns  of  Italy,  consists  of 
an  "assembly"  of  the  inhabitants  of  highest 
rank,  who  meet  together  once  a  week,  for  the 
alternate  amusement  which  either  balls,  con- 
certs, or  card-parties  can  afford.  The  expenses 
of  these  are  defrayed  by  a  general  subscription ; 
and  to  these  entertainments  strangers  can  only 
be  admitted  by  the  express  invitation  and  in- 
troduction of  a  member.  The  palace  of  the 
prince  is  appropriated  to  these  meetings,  and 
there  a  noble  staircase  is  terminated  by  a  hall 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  people : 
from  this,  three  other  rooms,  en  suite,  stretch 
along  the  front,  which  faces  the  Strada  di 
Toledo  ;  and  a  balcony,  outside  the  whole,  com- 
municates with  each  by  means  of  windows 
opening  down  to  the  floor. 

When  Vanderville  entered  these  first  apart- 
ments, he  found  them  nearly  all  deserted  for 
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the  farthest  room,  into  which  all  the  company 
had  crowded  to  listen  to  a  concert,  wherein  the 
first  performers  of  the  day  added  all  that  was 
wanting-  of  perfection  to  Rossini's  music.  To 
be  excluded  from  such  harmony  was  intolerable : 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  enter  at  the  thronged 
door-way,  Vanderville  passed  along  the  balcony, 
and  finding  one  vacant  space  near  the  middle 
window  of  the  music-room,  he  drew  aside  its 
long  muslin  drapery,  and  immediately  found 
himself  amidst  the  admiring  audience. 

But  it  was  not  the  vivid  illumination  of  the 
walls,  nor  the  superfluity  of  resplendent  jewels 
that  multiplied  the  rays  of  light,  nor  the  soul- 
soothing  melody  that  rapt  his  senses.  On  the 
bench  which  stretched  across  the  room,  just 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  he  perceived  Miss 
Aston,  seated  between  her  father  and  Myrvin. 
On  the  other  side  of  Myrvin  was  Emily  Stern- 
heim,  and  beyond  her,  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  had 
contrived  to  precede  Vanderville,  and  with  the 
earl's  place  had  already  assumed  some  of  his 
pretensions. 

If,  in  Lord  Vanderville's  childhood,  he  had 
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been    as    severely  punished    for    any    of    his 
transient  whims,  as  he  was  at  that  moment  for 
the  caprice  which  had  influenced  his  conduct 
in  the  morning,  no  doubt  instability  would  not 
have  become  the  failing  of  his  character.     He 
now  stood  for  some  instants  stupidly  gazing  on 
the  gay  party,  as  if  unwilling  to   believe   the 
evidence  of  his  senses  ;  till  at  last  the  trio  being 
ended,  the  whole  audience,  released  from  the 
trance  of  delight  in  which  it  had  held  them, 
seemed  to  feel  it  necessary,  by  universal  move- 
ment, to  repay  themselves  for  even  so  pleasing 
a  restraint.     At  this  moment.  General  Aston 
first  observed  Lord  Vanderville,  and  instantly 
approaching   him,  gave   utterance    to   his  own 
emotions   of  pleasure,    by   soliciting  his   enco- 
miums on  the  performers.    An  assent  was  the 
easiest  answer,  and  such,  therefore,  he  received ; 
for  in  truth  the  earl  had  no  opinion  of  his  own 
to  give  on  what  he  had  never  listened  to,    "I 
remember,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  being  at 
a  delightful  concert  which  the  king  gave  some 
years  ago  in  these  rooms  to  the  Emperor  Francis : 
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the  whole  court,  and  all  the  beauty  of  Naples, 
were  present," 

"  No  doubt  it  was  very  magnificent!"  replied 
Vanderville,  scarcely  knowing*  what  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  was  magnificent;  but  like  all  fo- 
reign magnificence,  a  strange  mixture  of  show 
and  poverty.  A  friend  of  mine  then  had  hired 
the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in  the  palace 
where  the  richest  nobleman  belonging  to  the 
court  lives  ;  and  the  day  before  the  concert,  the 
duke's  secretary  came  very  obsequiously  to  my 
friend,  to  ask  leave  to  borrow  two  of  the  black 
velvet  arm-chairs  that  stood  in  his  wife's  bed- 
room, for  the  king  and  the  emperor  to  sit  upon 
at  the  concert;  and  they  really  were  placed  there 
for  them,  just  in  front  of  the  orchestra."  * 

The  incongruity  of  the  richest  nobleman  about 
the  court  letting  lodgings  in  the  best  apartments 
of  the  house  he  actaally  lived  in,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  borrowing  chairs  out  of  the  bed-rooms 
for  his  imperial  guests  to  sit  upon,  entirely  es- 
caped Vanderville.     His  whole  mind  was  en- 

*  This  anecdote  is  a  fact. 
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grossed  in  divining  means  of  displacing  Sir  Hugli 
Phillimore ;  and  making  some  crude  apology  to 
the  general,  he  abruptly  left  him,  and  taking  a 
circuit  round  the  back  of  the  room,  he  just 
reached  that  part  where  Emily  was  seated,  at 
the  moment  when  his  rival  had  risen  to  go  in 
search  of  ices,  which  fortunately  were  then  in 
view.  "  I  am  quite  surprised,  Miss  Sternheim, 
at  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here.  I 
am  just  returned  from  visiting  Lady  Harman." 
"  Oh  !  yes,  I  had  forgot :  Mr.  Myrvin  told  us, 
this  morning,  your  Lordship  meant  to  call  upon 
my  aunt  to-night ;  I  hope  you  found  her  at 
home?" 

"  Then  it  was  by  design,  Emily — Miss  Stern- 
heim !  that  you  evaded  my  visits  ?" 

"  No,  not  by  design  :  but  you  know  I  had  no 
opportunity  this  morning  of  telling  you  that 
I  was  engaged  to  come  here  with  Miss  Aston. 
And  then,"  she  hastily  added,  blushing  at  ha- 
ving implied  that  her  engagements  would  have 
influenced  him;  "  and  then,  at  all  events,  my 
Lord,  you  know  my  absence  would  surely  have 
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made  no  difference   in   your  calling   on  Lady 
Harman." 

Vanderville,  conscious  of  his  neglect,  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself;  but  the 
mortified,  if  not  melancholy  expression  of  his 
countenance,  pleaded  more  powerfully  for  him 
than  his  words ;  and  Emily,  interrupting  him, 
said,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  "  Nay, 
my  Lord,  don't  think  of  so  trifling  a  circum- 
stance so  seriously.  You  have  been  angry,  I 
see,  both  with  me  and  yourself,  and  neither 
deserved  it ;  so  now,  as  the  children  say,  be 
friends  with  both." 

Perhaps  in  that  expression  Emily  meant  to 
convey  more  than  Lord  Vanderville  would  wil- 
lingly have  understood ;  but  he  only  chose  to 
translate  it  in  its  kindest  sense,  and  joy  once 
more  illumined  his  countenance.  Meantime, 
Mvrvin,  who  either  by  accident  or  design  had 
exclusively  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Aston 
from  the  time  Vanderville  had  joined  their 
party,  now  leaned  forward  and  addressed  to 
him  some  casual  query  respecting  his  morning 
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excursion ;  and  the  conversation  became  gene- 
ral, till  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  Just 
then.  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  returned  to  his  self- 
elected  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
Miss  Sternheim  to  her  carriage ;  but  she  had 
already  accepted  Vanderville's  arm,  and  though 
she  noticed  Sir  Hugh's  civility,  she  did  not  re- 
linquish the  earl's  escort. 

This  little  preference,  trifling  as  it  was, 
proved  sufficient  to  re-animate  Vanderville's 
spirits ;  and  the  contrast  which  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening  afforded  to  its  commencement, 
was  an  additional  cause  to  him  for  exhilaration. 
Emily,  too,  was  particularly  gay.  The  kindness 
of  General  Aston's  manners  towards  her,  whilst 
she  had  remained  at  his  house,  previous  to 
their  coming  to  the  Academia,  had  been  more 
that  of  a  venera1)le  and  partial  parent  than  that 
of  a  slight  acquaintance  ;  and  in  his  daughter's 
society,  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
begun  to  perceive  a  resistless,  but  almost  in- 
describable attraction :  Myrvin,  too,  without 
affectation  or  without  restraint,  had  shown  in 
his  conduct  towards  Miss  Sternheim,  that  kind 
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of  protection  and  regard  that  an  affectionate 
brother  would  demonstrate  towards  a  favourite 
sister:  he  had  artfully  contrived  to  turn  the 
conversation  on  whatever  subjects  seemed  most 
likely  to  show  her  talents  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
and  while  no  common-place  compliment  ever 
escaped  his  lips,  his  coimtenance  expressed 
more  than  approbation  of  her  involuntary  dis- 
play. 

Thus  had  the  first  part  of  the  evening  passed 
Avith  Emily  ;  and  when  they  left  General  As- 
ton's  house,  and  proceeded  full  of  anticipated 
pleasure  to  the  Palazzo,  she  had  not  only  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  some  of  the  finest  music, 
perhaps,  that  Europe  could  boast,  but  even  the 
gratifications  of  vanity  were  not  wanting  to 
lend  their  seductions  also ;  for  whilst  she  found 
herself  amidst  one  of  the  most  brilliant  assem- 
blies of  Italy,  (for  such  are  the  Academias  of 
Naples)  the  buzz  of  admiration  which  pursued 
her  through  the  throng,  had  whispered  to  her, 
that  amongst  the  fair  she  had  been  deemed  the 
fairest. 

At  first,  it  was  almost  a  subject  of  regret  to 
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Miss  Sternheira,  that  Miss  Aston's  party  should 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Sir  Hugh 
PhiUimore ;  but  she  soon  extracted  fresh  amuse- 
ment in  laughing  at  his  exaggerated  expres- 
sions of  sudden  susceptibility ;  and  when  Van- 
derville  appeared,  although  she  had  received 
him  almost  with  embarrassment,  yet,  before 
their  conversation  was  ended,  she  flattered  her- 
self she  had  reconciled  him  to  himself.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  imagined  that  she  had  placed  their  in- 
tercourse on  a  less  exacting  basis  than  it  had 
before  rested  on ;  how  then  could  Emily  Stern- 
heim,  the  innocent  votary  ef  mirth,  be  other 
than  gay  ? 

The  few  following  days  were  spent  in  that 
kind  of  pleasurable  idleness  that  cheats  time  of 
half  its  value,  but  yet  leaves  nothing  for  me- 
mory to  dwell  upon.  Sir  Hugh  PhiUimore, 
assuming  a  privilege  of  calling  upon  Miss  Stern- 
heim  to  inquire  after  the  effects  of  her  over- 
turn, thus  introduced  himself  to  Lady  Harm  an; 
and  having  once  done  so,  assiduously  renewed 
his  visits  every  day.  Lord  Vanderville,  too,  on 
the  morning  after  the  concert,  gave  himself  the 

VOL.  II.  G 
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trouble  of  leaving  his  house  nearly  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  for  the  same  purpose.  When 
he  arrived  at  Lady  Harman's,  he  found  her  and 
Emily  at  breakfast,  their  repast  being  prolong- 
ed by  the  gay  and  entertaining  description  of 
tlie  Academia  with,  which  Miss  Sternheim  had 
amused  her  aunt;  and  the  pleasantry  and 
good  humour  of  the  conversation  was  so  far 
from  being  interrupted  by  the  earl's  entrance, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  shared  in  its  effects  ; 
and  with  his  characteristic  credulity  of  happi- 
ness, he  attributed  the  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  Emily  received  him,  so  differently  from 
her  general  address  towards  him,  as  evidence 
of  a  more  declared  regard.  He  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  this  amenity  might 
proceed  from  an  accidental  exhilaration  of  spirits, 
in  which  he  had  no  share ;  or  that  the  very 
want  of  reserve  which  pleased  him  might  as 
well  originate  iu  avowed  indifference,  as  in  con- 
firmed affection.  To  him,  the  minuter  shades 
of  feeling  that  gather  round  the  heart,  and 
flush  the  cheek  of  the  timid  girl  who  shrinks 
with  basbfolness  from  the  very  gaze  of  him  she 
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loves, — to  him,  these,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  character,  were  unknown  :  he 
judged  only  of  general  results,  and  these  he 
always  believed  to  be  as  favourable  to  his  own 
wishes,  as  probabilities,  or  even  possibilities, 
admitted. 

What,  then,  was  the  consequence  of  his  pre- 
sent satisfaction  ?  He  considered  Emily's  manner 
towards  him  as  kinder  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ;  therefore,  either  she  had  not  thought 
him  inattentive,  or  she  easily  pardoned  his  neg- 
lect, and  he  liked  her  the  more  for  this  easiness 
of  disposition.  His  anxieties  were  again  soothed, 
and  his  hopes  confirmed.  Why  should  he  feel 
any  thing  like  remorse  for  that  which  she  did 
not  resent?  The  search  after  amusement  else- 
where was  not,  he  perceived,  incompatible  with 
the  attentions  due  to  his  affianced  bride ;  and  at 
once  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety,  which  had 
been  heavier  than  he  had  even  confessed  to 
himself,  he  left  Emily,  more  grateful,  more 
pleased  with  her  than  ever,  and  hurried  off, 
joyous  and  careless,  to  play  cricket  on  the 
Campo  Marso. 
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The  next  time  he  met  Emily,  she  received  him 
quite  as  cordially  as  before.  Was  it  possible, 
then,  not  to  confide  in  such  imperturbable  good 
nature?  How  could  he  suspect  that  the  ties 
which  united  them  were  gradually  loosening, 
and  that,  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  she 
rejoiced  in  her  emancipation?  He  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  such  suspicions,  and  recklessly 
ran  the  race  of  joy,  without  stopping  to  inves- 
tigate to  what  point  it  hurried  him. 

But  while  Vanderville  thus  voluntarily  re- 
signed that  society  in  which,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  all  his  ^happiness  was  centred,  others  as 
sedulously  courted  the  intimacy  which  he  seemed 
no  longer  to  prize.  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  lived 
only  for  society,  had  sufficient  tact  to  know  that 
the  reputation  of  giving  pleasant  parties  proved 
even  more  distinctive  than  personal  attractions ; 
and  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  the  elements  of  fashion, 
that  a  beauty,  or  an  heiress,  or  a  peeress's  niece, 
must  be  every  where  an  object  of  attention, 
she  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  dthut  of 
Emily  Sternheim,  in  whom  these  three  claims 
to  notice  were  so  conspicuously  united,  should 
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be  made  at  her  house,  and  that  she  should  have 
the  reputation  of  first  introducing  her  to  society 
at  Naples. 

Those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  constant 
parties  to  the  same  routine  of  visitors  best  know 
how  to  f?.ppreciate  the  almost  invaluable  worth 
of  a  new  variety  to  offer  to  their  satiated  guests 
— a  foreign  prince,  an  author,  a  one-stringed  fid- 
dler, or  a  Persian  ambassador;  any  new  lion, 
in  short,  is  a  prize  for  which  all  rival  hostesses 
contend ;  and  as  Emily  happened  just  then  to 
be  the  wonder  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  of  course  particularly  solicitous  to  be  the 
person  who  should  "  bring  her  out." 

Another  friendship  was  also  offered  to  Miss 
Sternheim's  acceptance,  more  disinterested,  and 
incalculably  more  valuable :  it  was  that  of 
Miss  Aston,  who,  already  prepossessed  in  her 
favour,  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover, 
and  candour  to  admire,  her  natural  strong 
sense  which  flattery  had  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  the  amiable  disposition  which  her  unaffect- 
ed manners  so  artlessly  displayed.  It  frequently 
happened  that  Miss  Aston  was  accompanied  by 
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Myrvin;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  Emily's  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  undevi- 
ating  kindness  of  his  manners  towards  her,  it 
was  not  when  he  was  of  their  party  that  she 
experienced  the  most  unmixed  pleasure  in  Miss 
Aston's  society. 

Lady  Harman,  availing-  herself  of  the  excuse 
of  devoting  much  of  her  time  to  Mrs.  Liston, 
sometimes  refused  to  join  them  in  their  frequent 
morning  excursions;  and  as  the  general  was 
always  their  escort,  her  absence  sometimes  was 
not  regretted.  But  when  they  proposed  visiting 
the  Royal  Academia,  or  Museo  Borbonio,  her 
Ladyship  was  most  anxious  to  accompany  them, 
for  she  was  aware  that  the  extensive  collection 
there  contained  much  to  see,  and  much  to  remem- 
ber, even  for  those  who  are  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  depth  or  facility  of  thought.  Her  Lady- 
ship accordingly  provided  herself  with  a  new 
note-book  expressly  for  the  occasion,  in  which 
she  resolved  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  the 
curiosities  which  it  might  be  hereafter  credit- 
able to  her  to  say  she  had  seen ;  making,  as  was 
her  usual  custom,  a  proportionate  number  of 
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marks  of  admiration  (!)  after  each,  as  key-notes 
to  guide  the  proper  intonations  of  voice  with 
which  she  might  describe  them  to  the  unini- 
tiated :  but  this  species  of  stenography  did  not 
always  succeed,  nor  could  it  always  be  relied 
upon ;  for  as  she  never  wrote  down,  and  seldom 
remembered,  on  what  grounds  these  rarities  laid 
their  claims  to  attention,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  she  mistook  the  style  of  criticism,  though 
not  the  degree  of  force  these  private  signals 
denoted ;  and  once,  to  Emily's  dismay,  she  was 
heard  to  reverse  the  praise  and  horror  which 
five  !  !  !  !  !  had  memorialized,  as  equally  apply- 
ing to  the  wounded  Amazon  and  the  Ephesian 
Goddess  at  the  Roman  Capitol.  But  these  tri- 
fling errors  are  common  to  many  travellers ;  and 
she  consoled  herself,  as  Dicky  Gossip  did,  by 
reflecting, — 

Mistakes,  they  will  happen  in  callings  so  various  : 
I  fancy  they  happen  to  some  who  are  wiser; 

and,  not  a  whit  more  distrustful  either  of  her 
own  ability  or  erudition,  she  proceeded  with 
unusual  alacrity  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
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The  objects  most  interesting  to  strangers  vi- 
siting Naples  are  not,  as  at  Rome,  concen- 
trated in  the  town ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
comparatively  few  buildings  that  deserve  atten- 
tion within  the  city ;  and  of  those  few,  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  principal,  owes  most  of  its  value  to  the  re- 
mains it  contains  of  the  curiosities  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

As  their  party  drove  along  the  Strada  To- 
ledo, Emily  remarked,  outside  of  several  win- 
dows, pots  of  fire,  not  (like  those  of  Rome) 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  warming  the  inha- 
bitants, but  applied  to  the  more  substantial 
office  of  dressing  dinners. 

"  Many  of  the  poorer  houses  here,"  said  the 
general,  '*  have  no  fire-places.  The  Neapo- 
litans seem  to  rely  implicitly  on  their  sun,  which, 
indeed,  seldom  deserts  them  ;  and  in  summer 
you  will  invariably  see  the  stoves  placed  in  the 
open  street,  where  their  food  is  cooked ;  and 
every  trade  in  which  fire  is  necessary,  is  carried 
on  out  of  doors,  in  the  same  way  as  all  their 
other  occupations  are." 
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"  I  am  surprised,"  observed  Emily,  "  that  in 
a  place  so  notorious  for  dishonesty,  a  degree  of 
confidence  should  be  shown  which  we  would  not 
venture  in  England." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Miss  Aston,  "  the  good 
faith  which  these  poor  people  hold  with  one 
another,  almost  restores  our  trust  to  mankind  : 
it  seems  as  if  only  the  luxuries  of  artificial  so- 
ciety were  the  objects  of  their  theft." 

"  I  remember,"  added  the  old  general,  "  one 
day  passing  through  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
Naples  at  the  hour  when  all  the  trades-people 
were  taking  their  siesta.  A  confectioner's  shop 
was  open,  and  all  his  store  of  cakes  was  laid  on 
his  window-shelf.  The  only  guard  on  these, 
which  probably  were  all  his  riches,  was  an  old 
woman,  so  fast  asleep  that  I  absolutely  shook 
her  by  the  shoulders  to  make  her  give  me  a  di- 
rection, yet  I  could  not  waken  her  ;  nevertheless, 
I  am  convinced  the  confiding  confectioner  did 
not  lose  a  single  comfit." 

"  Bonum  est  conjiteri"  said  Myrvin,  with  his 
itsual  gravity. 

"It  is  strange,  too,"  replied  Lady  Harman, 
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"  to  observe  the  kind  and  degree  of  honour  the 
Italians  have  in  regard  to  money.  I  have  often 
found  that  if  you  give  them  pieces  of  a  coinage 
which  they  know  you  to  be  ignorant  of,  they 
will  bring  you  back  their  change  without  the 
slightest  deduction ;  but  a  tradesman  of  the 
highest  respectability  will  think  it  not  the  least 
derogation  of  his  honesty  to  ask  you  five  times 
the  value  of  any  article,  or  to  change  his  price 
as  often  as  you  will  listen  to  him." 

They  had  now  arrived  near  the  Piazza  della 
Pigna,  and  Myrvin  remarked  to  Emily  the 
fagade  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  without 
much  architectural  superiority,  appears  magni- 
ficent solely  from  its  extent.  They  entered  at 
the  central  door ;  and  Emily,  as  she  walked  up 
the  steps,  (which  are,  however,  only  unlike 
those  paved  mule-roads  common  in  Italy,  by 
their  edges  being  made  of  marble,)  was  never- 
theless surprised  to  hear  that  the  royal  carriages 
always  drive  through  that  door.  A  fine  coup 
cVceil  is  presented  from  this  portal.  A  gallery, 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  two  rows  of 
marble  columns   and    corresponding  pilasters, 
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stretches  through  the  whole  deptli  of  the  build- 
ing', and  is  terminated  at  the  other  end  by  a 
semicircular  staircase.  At  nearly  the  centre  of 
this  gallery,  the  view  opens  through  the  columns 
to  two  spacious  courts,  which  on  each  side  give 
a  perspective  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  vista  on  the  left  hand  being  terminated 
by  the  unrivalled  Farnesian  Hercules  :  that  on 
the  right  is  still  unfinished. 

Emily  would  have  loitered  to  admire  the 
beautiful  architectural  design  which  this  pre- 
sents, had  not  her  aunt  hurried  her  forwards. 
"  There  is  so  much  of  real  ancient  worth  con- 
tained in  this  museum,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am 
surprised,  Niece,  you  can  stop  to  look  at  mere 
modern  stone  and  mortar :  if  there  was  no 
mortar,  indeed,  then  it  must  have  been  Roman, 
and  then " 

The  old  lady  had  got  on  a  rock  she  was  sure 
to  split  on ;  and  Emily,  to  s^ve  confusion  both 
to  herself  and  Lady  Harman,  proceeded  cheer- 
fully to  obey  her  wishes,  and  gaily  tripped  up- 
stairs, sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind 
the  rest  of  the  party,  till  they  reached  the  high- 
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est  part  of  the  building-,  where  the  room  is  situ- 
ated which  is  appropriated  to  the  manuscripts 
on  papyri,  which  were  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  But  here  Miss  Aston  cautiously  whis- 
pered to  Emily,  that  as  classical  antiquities 
were  not  much  understood  by  either  of  them,  it 
was  possible  they  might  be  more  entertained 
in  the  adjoining  apartment?  in  seeing  the  simple 
process  by  which  the  ma»  cripts  are  unfolded 
and  copied ;  and  Emily,  with  all  the  love  of 
locomotion  which  belongs  to  eighteen,  gladly 
taking  the  hint,  followed  her  thither,  leaving 
Lady  Harman,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  book 
in  hand,  ready  to  pry  into  every  nook  and  corner 
within  her  reach. 

"  What  are  those  little  black  rolls,  not  unlike 
bits  of  charcoal,  which  lie  on  the  shelves  of  that 
glass  bookcase  ?"  demanded  she,  in  a  low  voice 
to  her  guide,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

"  They  are  the  sheets  already  copied,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousands,  of  which  these  printed 
boards  contain  lists  in  the  form  of  indexes ;  and 
in  those  huge  black  folios  are  fac-simile  engra- 
vings  of    all  these   contain."      Her  Ladyship 
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considered  the  sin  of  plagiarism  by  no  means 
prohibited  \\y  the  eighth  commandment,  and  stole 
without  remorse  of  conscience  the  names  at 
least  of  as  many  authors  as  she  could  slily  copy 
into  her  book,  whilst  the  guide,  with  pardonable 
pride,  detailed  the  present  which  his  royal 
master  had  made  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  of 
seven  rolls  of  thosS.  manuscripts,  "  It  was 
what  no  other  king  -^euld  give,  but  it  cost  his 
Majesty  many  a  struggle  before  he  could  re- 
solve to  part  with  them.  He  has  great  obliga- 
tions to  your  late  Prince  Regent :  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Ma'am,  George  the  Fourth  of  blessed 
memory,  and  has  given  him  some  too ;  but  I  am 
told,  in  England  they  could  not  make  any  thing 
out  of  them.  We,  however,  succeed  very  well 
here,^  though  all  the  direction  is  now  given  up 
to  your  famous  chymist  Sir  Humphi-ey  Davy." 

Whilst  Lady  Harraan,  still  sedulously  hiding 
her  memoranda  from  the  man,  was  carefully 
noting  down  all  she  could  collect  from  him,  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  amusing  themselves  in 
examining  the  simple  means  by  which  so  much 
had  already  been  effected,  and  fortunately  they 
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Imd  found  the  workmen  actually  engaged  in 
prosecuting  their  curious  task.  A  small  wooden 
frame,  something  similar  to  that  of  a  picture  or 
swing  looking-glass,  is  fastened  to  a  table  with 
a  drawer,  and  on  this  table  is  laid  the  unfolded 
papyrus.  The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
find  the  end  of  this  piece  of  crumbling  tinder; 
but  when  that  is  at  length  discovered,  strings  of 
fine  silk  are  attached  to  it,  which  are  passed 
through  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame, 
and  hang  down  on  the  other  side  with  little 
drops  of  lead  :  this  holds  the  first  roll,  or  rather 
fold  of  the  papyrus,  perpendicularly ;  but  where- 
ever  the  manuscript  was  originally  creased  in 
folding  it  up,  it  has  been  of  course  most  subject 
to  decay,  and  consequently  in  those  parts  it  is 
often  cracked ;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  be 
pieced  with  gold-beaters'  leaf,  which  is  a  delicate 
and  difficult  process,  and  even  ineffective,  as  in 
these  places  the  writing  is  generally  effaced  en- 
tirely. 

Whenever  a  part  of  the  papyrus  of  about  the 
length  of  four  or  five  inches  is  thus  opened  and 
suspended,  the  characters  it  contains  are  mi- 
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nutely  copied  on  the  blank  leaf  of  paper  which 
is  stretched  on  the  table  beneath  the  frame,  al- 
though these  characters  are  to  unpractised  ob- 
servers totally  imperceptible  amongst  the  general 
mass  of  cinders.  When  this  is  done,  another 
proportion  is  in  the  same  way  drawn  up  to 
succeed  that  already  copied,  which  is  rolled 
up  as  it  ascends  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  whole 
of  the  calcined  treasure  is  copied  and  shut  up, 
like  the  roll  of  the  prophet,  never  to  be  opened 
again. 

Myrvin  observed  to  Emily  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  invention  which  had  immortalized  the 
Somaschian  friar.  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  she, 
"  that  the  copyists  don't  even  use  magnifying 
glasses." 

"  In  England,"  replied  Miss  Aston,  '*  we 
should  have  more  complicated  machinery  for 
weaving  our  sashes  than  is  here  used  for  the 
Herculaneum  manuscripts." 

"  But  the  system  of  copying  has  been  the 
ruin  of  England  already,"  rejoined  Myrvin. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  general,  "  I  remember  an 
Irishman  once  saying  that  we  should  all  be  un- 
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done  in  a  peace,  unless  the  soldiers  turned  out 
spinning-jennies."  The  old  general's  observa- 
tions were  frequently  apposite ;  yet  he  usually 
prefaced  them  by  saying,  *'  I  remember,"  or, 
"  that  reminds  me."  Age  only  lives  on  its  re- 
miniscences ;  and  the  best  proof  an  old  man 
can  give  that  he  enjoys  the  present,  is  that  it 
should  recall  the  memory  of  the  past. 

From  the  rooms  of  the  papyri,  they  pass- 
ed into  those  where  the  other  miscellaneous 
curiosities  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
are  kept.  Of  these,  the  number  and  variety 
are  so  endless,  that  interest  itself  becomes  al- 
most satiated  in  their  examination ;  and  here 
Lady  Harman  really  found  herself  as  deep  in 
the  dust  of  antiquity  as  even  she  could  desire. 
But.  even  amongst  these  relics,  which  might 
induce  an  atheist  to  moralize,  she  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  adding  to  her  catalogue  of 
names,  to  have  time  to  reflect  on  the  objects 
that  composed  it.  General  Aston  gazed  not 
less  intently  on  all  that  remained  of  the  lite- 
rature, the  luxury,  and  the  science  of  a  world  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  thought  of  the  awful  and  immu- 
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table  decree,  which  in  all  the  generations  of 
man  has  never  been  in  any  one  instance  either 
reversed  or  evaded, — of  that  universal  doom 
which  finds  its  accomplishment  alike  in  the 
simultaneous  destruction  of  a  nation,  and  in 
the  solitary  and  deserted  death-bed  of  the  for- 
saken individual. 

But  whilst  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
across  his  mind,  and  darkened  his  venerable 
countenance,  Lady  Harman  was  only  engaged 
in  collecting  materials  for  future  display,  and 
tilled  one  or  two  pages  of  her  book  with  these 
and  similar  memoranda: — 

"  Case  number  one.  Various  articles  of 
dress :  bodkins,  brooches,  clasps,  necklaces,  all 
old-fashioned.  One  pair  of  ear-rings,  formed 
in  imitation  of  scales  :  a  good  thought — will  do 
for  my  shells.  Jewels  of  all  sorts  burned  to 
cinders  ;  remark  in  my  first  letter  '  their  value 
was  changed,  not  lost,  by  the  fire.'  Rouge  and 
rouge  pots  in  abundance  ;  query  false  curls  :  re- 
fer to  second  book  of  Kings.  A  bundle  formed 
of  the  threads  of  gold,  which  were  taken  out 
of  the   gown   which   the    woman  wore,  whose 
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skeleton  was  found  in  Arius's  Villa  at  Pompeii: 
remember  to  see  at  Portici  the  lava  by  ■which 
she  was  smothered,  which  is  hardened  to  her 
mould,  and  to  expatiate  to  Doctor  Prim  on 
such  a  rare  piece  of  antiquity. 

"  Case  number  two.  Various  surgical  in- 
struments, found  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at 
Pompeii ;  most  of  them  the  same  as  those  now 
in  use ;  the  files  particularly  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. 

"  Number  three.  Culinary  utensils  ;  sauce- 
pans and  boilers;  stoves,  much  in  fashion; 
great  variety  of  lamps;  one  or  two  in  par- 
ticular, carried  by  the  slaves  to  the  baths,  con- 
tain, besides  the  light,  the  cups  for  the  oils,  the 
phials  for  the  perfumes,  and  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances used  in  the  sudatoria;  Mr.  Myrvin 
saying  at  this  minute  that  our  boasted  discovery 
of  the  application  of  steam  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  write  that  over  to  Warwick- 
shire, and  mention  the  tray  of  about  two  feet 
square,  containing  most  of  the  requisites  for 
dressing  a  dinner  for  one  person,  including  the 
fire-place ;  at  least,  so  the  guide  says,  but  I  think 
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it  could  only  have  been  used  for  tea.  Earth- 
enware vessels,  in  shapes  that  we  call  Etruscan, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  water-jars  commonly 
used  in  Devonshire  :  query,  which  original  I 

'•  Number  four.  An  infinity  of  household 
gods  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  in  perfect  pro- 
portion,   stark-naked,    with    cocked-hats    on," 

&C.&C.' 

And  what,  meanwhile,  had  most  attracted 
Emily's  attention  ?  She,  who,  like  heaven's  own 
Iris,  seemed  born  but  for  the  changeful  pre- 
sent,— she,  too,  had  found  some  memorial  of  the 
past  to  fascinate  her  regard ;  but  even  in  it,  it 
was  the  gay  phantom  of  her  happiest  moments 
that  again  flitted  brightly  before  her.  Amongst 
the  various  forms  of  antique  inkstands,  she  de- 
scried one  which  Wedgwood's  taste  had  cor- 
rectly imitated :  it  was  the  model  of  the  very 
inkstand  which  Willoughby  had  given  her 
when  they  were  yet  children  :  it  was,  as  he  said, 
to  write  her  journal  with,  and  the  first  page  of 
that  transcript  of  happiness  was  inscribed  with 
his  name.  Alas  !  how  many  of  her  future  days 
had  the  same  character  influenced !     But  now. 
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as  she  looked  on  the  relic  that  had  survived  all 
who  had  ever  prized  it,  she  considered  it  not  as 
the  emblem  of  desolation  ;  it  reminded  her  only 
of  Willoughby,— of  Willoughby,  gay,  generous, 
and  innocent  as  infancy  itself;  and  thus  to  think 
of  him  was  to  be  happy. 

From  these  two  rooms,  which  in  themselves 
contain  suflRcient  of  interest  to  hallow  the  whole 
edifice,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  library.  Few 
have  time,  in  a  transient  visit  to  any  public 
library,  to  examine  even  its  catalogue  minutely ; 
and  sooth  to  say.  Miss  Sternheim  was  so  little 
of  a  student,  that  of  all  the  royal  library,  the 
part  she  best  remembered  was  the  echo,  which 
with  childish  playfulness  she  more  than  once 
provoked ;  and  Lady  Harman,  feeling  an  intui- 
tive dread  of  Myrvin's  real  proficiency  in  classic 
lore,  feared  to  hazard  either  catechism  or  re- 
mark in  his  hearing.  They  therefore  hastened 
to  the  neighbouring  picture-gallery ;  but  that 
parsimonious  collection  of  bad  paintings  did 
not  much  longer  detain  them.  "  I  have  ob- 
served," said  Miss  Aston,  "  that,  south  of  Flo- 
rence, there  are  few  fine  pictures  to  be  seen  in 
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Italy,  and  to  the  north  of  it  you  will  find  no 
good  statues.  Florence  itself  unites  the  per- 
fection of  both." 

"  Your  remark  at  least  holds  good  here, 
Sophy,"  said  the  general;  "for  except  that 
Virgin  and  Child  of  Carlo  Maratti,  there  is  not 
a  picture  here  worth  looking  at." 

It  is  said  of  this  Madonna,  that  the  painter, 
having  made  the  sleeve  of  the  Virgin  too  white 
for  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  to  lessen  its 
glaring  effect,  put  a  splash  of  white  in  the 
opposite  corner,  which  accidentally  taking  the 
form  of  a  crouched  rabbit,  the  picture  was 
thence  called  "  La  Madonna  della  Coniglia." 

This  "  royal"  collection  of  paintings  being  as 
deficient  in  number  as  in  merit,  they  did  not 
fill  half  the  space  allotted  for  them  ;  to  occupy, 
at  least  apparently,  the  vacant  rooms,  a  variety 
of  contemptible  trifles  were  added.  Amongst 
others,  Emily  noticed  cork  models  of  the  ruins 
of  Paestum.  "  It  is  very  strange,"  observed 
Lady  Harman,  almost  indignantly,  "  that  the 
King  of  Naples  should  keep  in  such  a  museum 
as  this  these  ridiculous  representations  of  tem- 
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pies  that  are  at  so  short  a  distance  from  his 
capital ;  it  is  almost  a  caricature  on  the  sacred 
subject  of  antiquity." 

The  king-  is  fond  of  such  mementos  of  his 
possessions,"  said  Miss  Aston :  "  he  has  six  or 
seven  palaces  within  sight  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  they  are  all  furnished  with  views  of  each 
other." 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  museum,  which  is 
entirely  allotted  to  specimens  of  sculpture,  next 
attracted  their  attention.  But  here  poor  Lady 
Harman  was  particularly  unfortunate  ;  for  ha- 
ving premised  that  those  only  were  worthy  of  at- 
tention which  had  been  sanctified  by  resurrection, 
in  which  the  ugliest  bodies  are  made  glorious ; 
and  having  moreover  averred  that  a  "  single 
glance"  would  distinguish  Pompeian  or  Her- 
culanean  treasures  from  all  others;  she  next 
most  unwarily  compromised  both  her  science 
and  her  taste  by  rhapsodizing  several  minutes 
in  praise  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  which  she 
first  saw  from  the  vista  in  the  corridor. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  observed  the  general,  "  that 
these  statues  should  be  so  ill  arranged.     With 
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both  space  and  materials  sufficient  for  three 
distinct  galleries,  they  have  mixed  the  statues 
of  the  Farnesian  collection  promiscuously  with 
those  taken  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
without  even  selecting  the  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  comparison." 

Her  Ladyship's  next  attempt,  however,  suc- 
ceeded better ;  for  having  previously  ascertained 
from  its  pedestal  that  the  statue  of  Serapis  had 
actually  been  taken  out  of  his  temple  atPozzuoli, 
she  stopped  for  more  than  ten  minutes  opposite 
the  deformity  to  expatiate  on  its  excellence; 
nor  would  she  admit  that  either  the  Aristides 
or  the  Homer  were  of  equal  merit,  till  she  dis- 
covered that  both  were  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship, and  had  been  found  at  Herculaneum, 
But  whilst  she  sought  for  authority  to  corro- 
borate her  praise,  Miss  Aston  and  Emily, 
venturing  to  select  for  themselves,  found  much 
to  admire  even  where  such  talismanic  merits 
were  wanting.  Miss  Sternheim  in  particular, 
to  whom  these  treasures  possessed  the  addi- 
tional charm  of  novelty,  almost  wept  as  she 
looked  on  the  dying  Amazon,  who,  beautiful 
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in  the  sleep  of  death,  lies  with  her  eyes  closed, 
one  languid  arm  drooping-  at  her  side,  whilst 
the  other  rests  on  the  head  that  never  is  to  be 
raised  again.  The  young  spirit  of  life  that  has 
so  lately  left  her  still  seems  to  hover  invisibly 
around,  to  shed  its  sweetest,  purest  rays  on  her 
lovely  countenance,  as  if  regretting  its  eternal 
separation  from  so  sweet  an  abode. 

Nor  did  the  Farnesian  huntsman,  with  his 
furred  tunic  and  dead  game,  less  attract  her 
admiration;  and  the  general,  with  the  same  kind 
attention  that  a  parent  would  guide  the  taste  of 
a  child,  pointed  out  to  her  notice  all  its  various 
minute  perfections,  particularly  the  two  dead 
doves  which  are  tied  to  the  huntsman's  side. 
"This  statue  has  been  supposed  by  some,"  said 
he,  "to  designate  Winter;  but  T  would  rather 
consider  it  as  the  symbol  of  activity  than  of 
decay.  Winter  is  always  a  dreary  subject  to 
those  who  have  but  a  few  more  summers  to 
look  forward  to." 

Whilst  Emily  listened  to  the  mild,  persuasive, 
accents  of  the  general's  voice,  those  of  her  be- 
loved father  always  recurred  to  her  memory. 
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and  she  attended  to  its  minutest  sounds  with  a 
degree  of  reverence,  that  doubly  gratified  her 
venerable  friend,  who  was  seldom  more  pleased 
than  when  he  addressed  himself  to  her.  Mean- 
while Miss  Aston  and  Myrvin  had  remained  in 
another  part  of  the  gallery.  "  How  beautiful 
Miss  Stemheim  looks  at  this  moment !"  said  Miss 
Aston:  "I  never  yet  saw  any  person  whose 
countenance  was  so  varied,  or  so  prepossessing 
as  hers." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  replied  Myrvin,  "  that 
one  so  young  and  so  lovely  should  not  be  more 
prized." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  it  is  impossible  that  any  per- 
son could  know  her,  and  not  admire  her." 

Myrvin  looked  at  Miss  Aston  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  animated  regard,  and  then 
added,  "You  must  not  judge  of  others  by  your- 
self; you  will  meet  with  few  peers." 

As  Myrvin  finished  this  sentence,  Emily  ap- 
proached them  ;  but  as  she  perceived  his  look, 
which  so  well  appropriated  the  compliment  to 
Miss  Aston,  she  involuntarily  stopped,  and  then 
abruptly  turned  to  where  Lady  Harman  stood. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"It  is  very  late,  aunt ;   is   it   not   almost  time 
to  go  ?" 

But  Lady  Harman  was  not  just  then  at  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  hint,  and  she  remained 
standing  in  silence  beside  her,  whilst  Miss  Aston, 
still  attended  by  Myrvin,  continued  their  tour 
round  the  gallery.  At  last.  Lady  Harman,  ha- 
ving exhausted  a  whole  string  of  superlatives  in 
praise  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  herself  proposed 
retiring,  as  if  nothing  beyond  it  could  remain  to 
be  seen.  Accordingly  she  advanced  to  take 
leave  of  Miss  Aston,  whilst  Emily  loitered  after 
her,  apparently  engaged  in  looking  at  the  other 
statues. 

"Are  you  going  so  soon.  Miss  Sternheim?" 
said  Myrvin  ;  "  there  is  yet  much  to  see." 

"  Then  I  must  leave  the  examination  of  the 
rest  to  you  and  Miss  Aston ;  my  aunt  is  going 
home  now." 

"But  will  you  remain  with  us?"  Emily,  she 
knew  not  why,  never  had  before  so  much  dis- 
liked the  royal  taste,  and  therefore  unhesita- 
tingly anticipated  the  negative  which  Lady 
Harman  eagerly  reiterated ;  for  it  was  not  al- 
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ways  that  she  approved  of  Emily  being  of  sepa- 
rate parties  fwm  hers,  unless  from  motives  of 
individual  convenience  to  herself.  The  affec- 
tion she  bore  to  her  niece,  instead  of  prompting 
those  every-day  kindnesses,  which  are  mdeed  in- 
valuable, concentrated  itself  entirely  in  a  species 
of  pride,  which  almost  appropriated  to  her  own 
self-love  the  applauses  which  Emily  received ; 
and  therefore  she  seldom  Uked  to  be  debarred 
from  witnessing  the  triumphs  in  which  she  so 
fully  participated. 

The  excuse  which  Lady  Harman  made  both 
to  Miss  Aston  and  to  herself  (for  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  as  usual,  never  entered  into  her  calcula- 
tion,) for  not  allowing  her  to  profit  longer  by 
Miss  Aston's  kindness,  was  an  engagement  they 
had  made  to  visit  La  Contessa  Bignamore,  one 
of  the  few  ladies  of  Naples  whose  reputation 
for  virtue  was  at  least  equal  to  the  fame  of  her 
beauty.  As  they  were  punctual  to  their  ap- 
pointed hour,  it  was  not  without  surprise  that 
Lady  Harman  perceived  the  footman  lead  the 
way  to  the  Countess's  bed-room,  although  he 
had  previously  announced  her  being  visible. 
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"  How  particularly  kind  it  is  to  admit  us  in 
such  a  friendly  way !"  observed  her  Ladyship,  as' 
she  with  difficulty  hobbled  up  after  the  servant. 
But  the  compliment  appeared  doubly  g-reat,  as 
on  entering  the  room  she  found  the  Countess 
in  bed,  with  the  windows  half  closed,  and  a 
g-entleman  sitting  beside  her,  whom  of  course 
her  English  visitors  supposed  was  her  physician. 
*'  My  dear  Countess,  how  kind  this  is !  I  had 
no  idea  of  finding  you  in  this  way ;  have  you 
been  so  long?" 

"  No,  only  since  I  returned  from  mass  about 
an  hour  ago." 

"  God  bless  me!  how  sudden!  how  awful! 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  think  it  any  thing  of  con- 
sequence ?" 

<'  No — yes — I  hope  not,  Madam,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  who  during  the  first  part  of  her 
Ladyship's  speech  had  paid  such  fixed  atten- 
tion to  Emily  that  he  really  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  guess  on  what  subject  he  was  called  thus 
suddenly  to  give  an  assent,  for  no  other  species 
of  reply  could  he  imagine  it  possible  to  give  to 
a  lady.     The  Contessa,  observing  that  some- 
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thing  which  was  misunderstood,  had  taken  place^ 
immediately  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away. 
"  My  dear  considerate  friend,  your  having  in- 
terrupted our  ttte-a-ttte  is  really  of  no  conse- 
quence. That  gentleman  is  only  the  Marchese 
Spagnuola;  allow  me  to  introduce  him  to 
you." 

Electricity  has  different  effects  on  different 
bodies :  the  present  shock  occasioned  Lady  Har- 
man  to  rise  from  her  chair  in  a  slow  progressive 
motion,  over  which  the  mind  seemed  to  have 
no  control ;  whilst  the  gentleman,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio,  bent  his  body  to  the  ground  with 
equal  solemnity.  Meanwhile,  the  Countess,  as 
if  struck  by  the  same  spell,  raised  herself  in  the 
same  measure  from  her  pillow,  to  have  a  fuller 
view  of  both  performers ;  till  her  eyes  acciden- 
tally meeting  those  of  Emily,  the  ridicule  was 
irresistible,  and  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing  sus- 
pended all  further  operations. 

"  You  remind  me,"*  said  the  Countess,  "  of 
an  English  gentleman  who  came  to  call  upon 

*  This  conversation  actually  occurred. 
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me  the  other  day,  and  spent  the  first  ten 
minutes  in  endeavouring-  to  stifle  a  laugh:  I 
began  to  feel  quite  awkward,  and  thought  my 
quilt  or  my  bed  must  have  been  disarranged ; 
at  last  I  asked  him  what  he  was  laughing  at, 
and  his  answer  was,  *  it  is  so  odd  to  see  you  in 
bed,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.'  Is  it  true,  Lady 
Harman,  that  in  England  ladies  get  up  to  re- 
ceive their  morning  visitors  ?" 

Lady  Harman's  eagerness  of  affirmation  may 
be  imagined ;  in  reply  to  which,  the  Countess 
only  continued,  with  still  more  evident  surprise, 
"  How  customs  differ !  I  assure  you,  I  hurried 
home  from  mass  this  morning  on  purpose  to  put 
myself  to  bed  to  receive  you :  see,  I  had  only 
time  to  take  off  my  gown  and  my  handker- 
chief." 

Lady  Harman  declined  ocular  conviction,  and 
indignantly  looked  the  other  way ;  but  the  Mar- 
chese  Spagnuola,  with  much  more  consideration, 
exclaimed,  "  Povera  Contessina !"  and  politely 
offered  his  assistance  in  removing  the  evils  of 
which  she  complained.  But  before  the  Contessa 
could  profit  by  his  attentions,    the   bed-room 
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door  opened,  and  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore  was  an- 
nounced. 

Till  then,  Lady  Harman  had  half-persuaded 
herself  that  the  gentleman  who  was  not  the 
Countess's  physician  might  be  her  relation  ;  but 
such  sophistry  was  not  available  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Hugh ;  and  disdaining  to  be  a  party  in  so  in- 
decorous an  assembly,  she  again  rose  frorg  her 
chair,  though  with  more  elasticity  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  hurried  off  with  Emily, 
almost  before  the  Baronet  had  time  to  recog- 
nise them.  "  This  comes  of  visiting  foreigners  !" 
shrewdly  observed  Lady  Harman,  almost  in  a 
scream,  which  her  exhausted  respiration  forbad 
her  to  modify.  Emily  said  something  in  excuse 
for  the  poor  Countess  Bignamore,  on  the  grounds 
"  that  custom  in  some  degree  sanctified  what  it 
prescribed ;  and  that  censure  should  fall  on  the 
general  mode,  and  not  on  the  individual  who 
follows  it." 

"  That  is  a  saving  clause,  indeed,  Miss  Stern- 
heim !  This  comes  of  young  girls  travelling  before 
their  characters  are  confirmed :  and  pray,  ac- 
cording to  that  creed,  what  sin  would  be  ex- 
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eluded  from  your  plenary  indulgence,  provided 
only  it  was  sufficiently  multiplied  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  all  customs  that  differ 
from  ours  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  sins." 
"  If  they  are  not  necessarily,  they  are  gene- 
rally. Look  at  the  general  character  of  women 
in  countries  whose  customs  do  differ  from  ours, 
and  judge,  then,  of  the  comparative  predominance 
of  proprieties.  You  are  like  the  thief  who 
wanted  to  prove  that  the  door  was  not  the 
house,  and  therefore  he  was  not  guilty  of  house- 
breaking. But  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  those 
who  have  more  words  than  wit." 

Emily  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  moreover 
was  by  no  means  sorry  when  any  such  admiss- 
ible conclusion  saved  her  the  trouble  of  further 
discussion. 

They  were  meantime  passing  over  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  drives  of  Naples,  namely,  the 
continuation  of  the  Mergellina  made  by  Murat. 
This  Strada  Nuova  rivals  all  the  other  works 
of  the  same  kind,  by  which  the  French  have 
almost  repaid  to  Italy  its  subjugation.  A  gra- 
dual ascent  leads  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
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which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  bay, 
and  in  its  progression  presents,  in  every  variety 
of  beauty,  all  that  the  bay  comprises.  In  the 
nearer  fore-ground,  the  tall  arches  of  the  cause- 
ways, that  are  thrown  across  the  ravines  over 
which  the  road  leads  in  one  artificial  level,  oc- 
casionally appear,  and  are  again  lost,  adding 
successive  and  changeful  interest  to  the  scene ; 
whilst  in  the  ravines  themselves  some  patches 
of  cultivation  are  carried  up  to  the  mountain's 
brow;  and  in  other  parts,  vineyards  mixed  with 
evergreens,  creep  in  one  tangled  trellice  down 
to  the  very  water's  edge. 

Meantime  the  road  has  in  many  places  been 
actually  cut  out  of  the  rock;  but  there  the 
stone  itself  assumes  the  warm  colouring  most 
congenial  to  the  landscape,  and  seems  in  its 
yellow  tints  still  to  reflect  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun.  These  rocks  are  hollowed  in  caverns  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  and  not  only  are  houses 
excavated  in  their  nearer  fronts,  but  galleries, 
that  appear  equally  useless  as  interminable,  are 
hewn  in  their  yielding  sides.  Every  where  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  man  seems  to  place  the 
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most  unlimited  confidence  in  Nature ;  nothing 
but  a  thin  crust  separates  him  from  the  lava 
that  groans  as  it  runs  beneath  him ;  and  the 
earth  emits  a  suffocating  steam  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger.  Yet  he  dances  joyous  and  careless 
on  the  edge  of  eternity,  and  even  wantonly  ex- 
cavates the  hollow  ground,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
his  fate :  he  gathers  grapes  round  the  crater  of 
that  volcano  which  has  engulfed  nations ;  and 
as  he  turns  over  the  cinders  which  have  interred 
generations,  he  thinks  the  accumulating  peril 
exists  not  for  him.  In  the  Bay  of  Baia,  the 
boatman,  as  he  guides  his  brightly  canopied 
barges  over  the  sea,  points  to  the  ruined  halls 
which  lie  many  a  fathom  deep  beneath  the 
transparent  water,  and  then,  as  if  to  deride  the 
waves,  he  invades  the  element  itself,  and  dives 
to  its  lowest  sands. 

At  the  Solfaterra  of  Pozzuoli,  an  awful  evi- 
dence is  given  of  the  proximity  of  danger.  The 
ground  reverberates  to  the  slightest  tread  ;  the 
boiling  sulphur  oozes  from  the  earth,  and  im- 
pregnates the  very  air :  but  even  there,  in 
death's  own  region,  the  engines  of  destruction 
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are  fabricated,  as  if  to  extend  the  empire  of 
horror;  and  men,  whose  existence  seems  to 
hang  on  the  changes  of  a  wind,  coolly  and  pre- 
meditatedly  prepare  the  means  which  are  to 
annihilate  their  fellow-men. 

Whence  arises  this  strange  inconsistency  in 
the  character  of  the  Neapolitans  ?  Is  it  that  to 
them  Nature  always  wears  so  sweet  a  smile,  that 
she  really  deludes  them  into  false  security  with 
its  enchantment  ?  or,  is  it  that  this  world,  which 
trembles  on  its  scale,  as  if  born  but  for  a  day's  ex- 
istence, is  yet  so  good  and  fair,  that  they  learn 
from  it  to  contemplate,  with  more  of  hope  than 
fear,  that  eternity  of  improved  existence  of  which 
this  gives  so  bright  a  promise  ? 

Emily  wished  to  explore  the  ruin  at  Pozzuoli, 
but  the  difficulty  of  its  access  from  the  road 
was  insuperable  to  Lady  Harman,  and  she 
therefore  relinquished  the  design,  and  accom- 
panied her  aimt  to  a  modern  villa  which  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach  is  now  building  some 
way  higher  up  the  mountain.  "  The  English 
are  the  only  people  who  know  how  to  spend 
their  money,"  said  the  man  who  showed  them 
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the  Villa,  expecting  they  would  immediately 
appropriate  the  compliment,  by  proving  its  truth, 
to  his  profit.  But  Lady  Harman  had  yet  scarcely 
recovered  the  effect  of  her  morning  visit,  and 
was,  therefore,  by  no  means  generously  inclined. 

**  A  foreign  title  gives  both  the  means  an 
the  excuse  for  foreign  expenditure,"  rejoined 
her  Ladyship;  "  but  English  money  should  be 
spent  on  English  land."  Perhaps  this  philippic 
against  absentees,  to  -which  this  served  as  a 
text,  might  have  been  modified,  had  this  patri- 
otic old  lady  been  in  a  more  placid  temper ;  but 
as  it  was,  it  served  as  an  inexhaustible  topic, 
till,  returning  home,  she  found  on  her  visiting- 
list  so  many  names  of  her  English  friends,  that 
in  the  joy  of  feeling  they  were  again  beside  her, 
she  forgot  that  they,  as  well  as  herself,  were 
included  in  the  list  she  had  just  proscribed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


FETES. 


Some  days  had  elapsed,  and  Vanderville  had 
neither  seen  nor  visited  Lady  Harman.  The 
first  day  he  had  quieted  his  conscience,  or,  as 
he  termed  it,  satisfied  his  anxiety,  by  sending  a 
note  of  inquiry  after  her  and  Emily,  in  which 
he  apologized  for  his  "  unavoidable"  absence; 
the  second  day  he  intended  to  do  the  same, 
but  neglected  it  till  it  was  too  late;  and  trie 
third  day  he  forgot  both  the  act  and  intention. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day  that  Emily 
first  ventured  to  speak  to  her  aunt  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  she  was  deeply  interested ;  it 
was  to  prevail  upon  her  to  return  to  the  earl 
those  unfortunate  trinkets,  which  from  the  first 
had  occasioned  her  nothing  but  vexation. 
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"  You  surely  cannot  now  wish  me  to  marry 
Lord  Vanderville  V  added  she,  with  a  look  al- 
most of  indignation. 

"  And  why  not,  Miss  Sternheim?  Is  he  not 
still  one  of  the  oldest  peers  in  England?  and 
has  he  not  offered  to  make  any  settlements  I 
please  upon  you?"  Whenever  Lady  Harman 
doubted  the  strength  of  her  cause,  she  always 
enforced  her  argument  by  increased  volubility, 
which  fortunately  in  this  instance  had  the  para- 
doxical effect  of  curtailing  it. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  continued  Emily,  during 
the  unintentional  pause,  "  I  don't  doubt  Lord 
Vanderville's  liberality ;  I  believe  him,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  generous,  honourable,  and  sin- 
cere ;  but " 

"  But  what  nonsense  you  do  talk,  Emily ! 
What  more  could  you  wish  for  in  a  husband 
with  a  clear  estate  and  old  title  ?" 

"  I  would  wish,  aunt,  to  find  in  my  hus- 
band an  affection  for  me  that  was  sufficient 
to  render  my  society  preferable  to  him  to  any 
other." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  an  ungrateful  girl,"  in- 
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terrupted  Lady  Harman,  almost  crying  from 

vexation:  "  I  am  sure  at  Rome " 

"  Yes,  at  Rome ;  but  that  was  three  weeks 
ago ;  since  then  he  has  surely  not  sought  my 
society.  Either  his  regard  for  me  already  begins 
to  decline,  or  if  it  really  is  now  at  its  height,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  either  his  happi- 
ness or  mine  ;  and  in  either  case " 

"  I  tell  you  again,  Miss  Stemheim,  I  alone 
am  the  proper  judge :  what  is  it  to  you  f  This 
sort  of  interrogatory  logic  was  a  favourite  spe- 
cies of  oratory  with  her  Ladyship ;  and  so  habi- 
tual had  the  expression  become  to  her,  that  she 
totally  forgot  it  was  not  exactly  applicable  in 
this  instance.  But  correcting  herself  before 
Emily  could  reply,  she  proceeded,  with  an  air  of 
dignity  that  precluded  resistance,  "  I  desire  you 
will  leave  the  management  of  these  trinkets  en- 
tirely to  me :  I  certainly  shall  not  return  them 
till  the  earl  reclaims  them,  nor  will  I  suffer  you 
to  reject  them  till  he  rejects  you  to  me." 

"  And  till  then,"  ejaculated  Emily,  though 
Lady  Harman  had  left  the  room,  "  till  then,  1 
am  to  be  shackled  with  an  engagement  that  my 
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heart  has  never  ratified,  and  which  even  yet 
hangs  on  the  indetermination  and  caprice,  not 
only  of  my  aunt,  but  of  a  man  whose  character 
is  noted  for  instability !  Oh  !  Willoughby !  why 
did  you  desert  me  ?  why  have  you  left  me  so 
friendless  and  dependent?" 

Such  were  the  melancholy  reflections  of  the 
orphan,  as  she  still  loitered  in  the  cheerless, 
half-lighted  drawing-room.  The  garrison  drum 
had  just  beat  its  long  monotonous  roll,  to  mark 
the  passing  time.  The  different  parties  had 
assembled  for  the  night ;  and  if  ever  the  streets  of 
Naples  are  silent,  it  is  in  the  interval  of  those 
hours  in  which  the  theatres  enchain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  population. 

But  which  of  the  gay  assembly  at  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Laboune's  thought  of  the  hour,  or 
deemed  it  was  a  gloomy  one  I 

The  innermost  courts  of  her  palace  resounded 
to  the  horses'  hoofs  of  those  who  flocked  to  join 
the  joyous  throng;  and  the  staircase,  in  its  dou- 
ble length,  was  crowded  with  those  whose 
hearts  beat  high  with  anticipated  pleasure.  The 
rooms  opening  in  long  perspective,  showed  the 
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gay  plumes  and  brilliant  roses  of  many  who 
bloomed  as  fresh  and  fair  as  their  own  garlands ; 
whilst  the  hundred  lights  that  sparkled  round 
the  walls  from  amidst  the  wreaths  that  suspend- 
ed them,  embellished  the  beauties  they  illumi- 
nated. The  dance  had  already  begun;  and 
the  band  of  musicians,  inspiring  and  receiving 
animation,  gave  new  pleasures  to  the  festive 
scene. 

But  what  has  caused  this  sudden  interest? 
what  is  the  murmur  that  creeps  roimd  the  room, 
and  attracts  the  curiosity  of  all?  It  is  that 
the  rich,  the  beautiful,  the  independent  Emily 
Sternheim  appears  at  the  door,  blushing  at  the 
effect  of  her  own  attractions,  yet  pleased  and 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ftte,  of  which 
she  was  the  boasted  ornament. 

And  now,  before  she  had  time  to  recognize 
any  of  those  immediately  near,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  return  the  courteous  salu- 
tation of  the  Duchess,  whose  wit  enhances  the 
value  even  of  her  virtues.  Miss  Sternheim 
heard  herself  addressed  in  one  of  the  most 
insinuating  of  the  Italian  idioms,  and  beheld  the 
Marchese  Spagnuola  waiting  to  lead  her  to  the 
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dance.  Here  was  no  time  to  think  of  Vander- 
ville,  or  of  any  thing  beyond  the  present  plea- 
sure: she  danced,  and  laughed,  and  actually 
felt  as  happy  and  as  careless  as  her  radiant 
eyes  bespoke  her. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  but  I  may 
tell  you  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  voice  was  Myrvin's,  but  the  sentiments 
ought  to  have  been  another's:  so  thought  Emily, 
and  that  recollection  threw  a  shade  of  embar- 
rassment into  her  reply. 

"  I  have  got  La  Preghiera,  which  Miss  Aston 
sings  so  delightfully." 

"  By  heart,  no  doubt,"  retorted  Emily,  with 
something  like  asperity. 

"  Almost — but  I  meant  it  for  you." 

Emily  blushed,  and  was  so  provoked  at 
doing  so,  that  she  only  blushed  the  deeper. 
Nothing  was  more  simple  than  that  Mr.  Myr- 
vin  should  get  for  her  a  song  which  she  had 
told  him  she  wished  to  have ;  and  yet  she  felt 
so  awkward  and  embarrassed,  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  receive  his  politeness.  "  I  am  much 
obliged,  but  I  don't  want  the  song." 
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"What!  are  you  so  changeable,  Miss  Stern- 
heim  i  I  thought  it  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  yours  when  Miss  Aston  sang  it !" 

"  Of  course,  whatever  Miss  Aston  does  must 
be  so  perfect,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  bring 
myself  into  competition  with  her." 

This  was  a  foolish  ebullition  of  self-love  ;  and 
so  Emily  considered  it  the  moment  the  words 
had  passed  her  lips.  But  there  was  no  retracting, 
for  Myrvin  had  noticed  them.  "Competition! 
no,  certainly  there  can  be  none  with  either." 

"  I  am  sorry  Miss  Aston  is  not  here  to  appro- 
priate her  share  of  your  stray  compliments." 

"  Miss  Aston  already  knows  that  my  senti- 
ments for  her  are  beyond  compliments ;  she,  at 
least,  understands  me." 

"A  more  moderate  penetration  than  Miss 
Aston's  might  accomplish  that,  Mr.  Myrvin." 
As  Emily  said  this,  her  flashing  eyes  turned  full 
on  Myrvin :  he  made  no  reply;  but  the  grave  and 
almost  melancholy  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance but  ill  accorded  with  the  triumphant  in- 
terpretation she  had  given  to  his  words.  A  si- 
lence, equally  disagreeable  to  both,  ensued,  and 
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Emily  had  just  collected  her  expressions  to  ad- 
dress him  on  some  indifferent  subject,  when  a 
new  movement  in  the  dance  recalled  her  atten- 
tion, and  before  it  was  concluded  he  had  moved 
away. 

No  sooner  was  the  quadrille  finished,  than  the 
Marchese  Spa^nuola,  in  leading  her  to  her  seat, 
overwhelmed  her  with  a  profusion  of  compli- 
ments ;  but  in  vain  did  she  endeavour  to  recol- 
lect one  sentence,  either  in  French  or  Italian, 
with  which  to  reply  to  them;  and  after  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  support  any  thing-  like  a  con- 
versation with  him,  she  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  him  turn  round  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
standing  near,  and  say  in  Italian,  confident  of 
her  not  understanding  him,  "  a  pretty  dancing 
puppet  without  a  grain  of  sense  !"  then  without 
the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  he  made 
her  a  low  bow,  and  left  her. 

This  satire  only  provoked  a  laugh  from  her  ; 
and  the  quaint  smile  that  passed  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Marchese 
had  imparted  his  discovery,  as  his  eyes  met  her's, 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  did   not  assent  to  its 
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truth.     Their  praise  or  censure  was,  however, 
alike  indifferent  to  Emily ;  she  only  thought  of 
the  ungracious  reception  she  had  given  to  Myr- 
vin's  offered  kindnesses.     If  he  really  had  taken 
the    trouble  of  procuring   that    song    for  her, 
surely  she  ought  at  least  to  have  thanked  him 
for  doing  so ;  and  as  to  his  being  in  love  with 
Miss  Aston,  she  knew  it  before ;  and  if  she  had 
not  known  it,  it  was  at  best  a  matter  of  total 
indifference  to  her ;  or  rather,  when  he  told  her 
so  candidly  of  his  engagement,  what  could  pos- 
sess her  not  to  congratulate  him  on  it,   as  any 
stranger  would  have  done  ?  and  still  more,  she 
who  had  known  him  for  years.    Then  came  the 
recollection  of  his  look,  and  conjecture  was  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  translate  its  expression ;  but 
still  her  thoughts  were  entirely  engrossed  by 
these  disagreeable  reflections ;  and  the  only  con- 
solation she  could  find  was  in  the  determination 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  repairing  her 
rudeness. 

Whilst  she  thus  sat  abstracted  from  the 
passing  scene,  the  gentleman,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  herself  for  the  ensuing  dance,  came 
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forward  lo  take  her  to  waltz.  The  circle  was 
already  formed i  and  as  she  took  her  station  in 
it,  she  beheld  Myrvin  and  Miss  Aston  opposite. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  and  Miss  Aston  had 
met  that  evening,  and  the  cordial  sign  of  salu- 
tation with  which  she  welcomed  Emily  proved 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  recognising  her.  But 
Miss  Sternheim  had  probably  not  recovered  her 
previous  annoyance,  for  she  coldly  returned  her 
greeting ;  as  she  did  so,  she  felt  that  Myrvin's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  regretted  her 
want  of  aff'ability.  "  He  must  think  me  abso- 
lutely stupid  to-night !"  thought  she;  "but what 
does  it  signify  ?"  then  determining  to  redeem 
the  character  she  had  lost,  she  began  a  spirited 
conversation  in  Italian  with  her  partner,  who  was 
a  foreigner.  The  changes  of  the  dance  had 
brought  Miss  Aston  within  one  of  where  Emily 
stood,  but  the  one  that  separated  them  hap- 
pened to  be  the  very  gentleman  to  whom  the 
Marchese  Spagnuola  had  before  satirized  her. 
She  found  the  temptation  of  contradicting  his 
remark  was  irresistible,  and  her  dialogue  with 
her  partner  became  but  the  more  animated.  No 
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pause  admitted  of  her  addressing  Miss  Aston, 
although  she  seemed  anxiously  to  watch  some 
moment  for  speaking  to  Miss  Sternheim ;  and  as 
Emily  perceived  this,  her  heart  accused  her 
almost  of  ingratitude ;  till  passing  her  hand  be- 
hind the  intervening  couples,  she  cordially  took 
hers  which  was  ready  to  return  the  embrace. 
The  next  moment  Myrvin  reclaimed  Miss  As- 
ton's  attention,  and  resumed  the  waltz. 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  ask  me  to  dance!" 
thought  Emily ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  last 
time  they  had  danced  together  at  Feversham 
recurred  to  her.  But  waltzing  admits  but  of 
little  reflection,  and  as  she  found  herself  twirled 
round  the  circle,  these  thoughts  were  gradually 
dispelled.  Emily  and  her  partner  were  amongst 
the  last  who  relinquished  the  seducing  dance ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  having  rejoined  Lady 
Harman,  they  followed  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to 
the  refreshment  room,  where  a  part  of  the 
amusement  furnished  to  the  Duchess  de  La- 
boune's  guests  consists  in  examining  its  walls ; 
which,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  represent,  in  different  parts,  minute  de- 
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tails  of  private  life,  which  seldom  fail  in  affording- 

subjects  of  conversation  to  those  not  otherwise 

provided. 

Here  the  first  objects  that  Emily  noticed  were 

Miss  Aston,  and  her  constant  attendant  Myrvin. 

She   felt  a   strange   repugnance  to  disturbing 

their  tete-a-tete,  and  yet  she  was  equally  anx- 
ious to  repair  her  omissions  towards  Miss  Aston. 

However,  her  embarrassment  was  speedily  re- 
lieved ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  latter  perceive  her 
entrance,  than  leavir^g  Myrvin,  she  advanced  to- 
wards Emily,  and  with  that  playful  censure 
which  is  incompatible  with  real  anger,  accused 
her  boldly  of  all  her  misdemeanours.  Emily 
really  felt  grateful  for  a  kindness  she  was  con- 
scious was  unmerited,  and  by  her  winning 
manners  more  than  redeemed  all  her  former 
want  of  courtesy  ;  and  Miss  Aston,  fully  satisfied 
by  her  renewed  kindness,  turned  to  speak  to  Lady 
Harman,  who  with  Mrs.  Listen  was  standing  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  table. 

Yet  still  Emily  was  scarcely  at  ease.  She 
was  reconciled  with  Miss  Aston,  and  she  had 
disproved  the  Marchese  Spagnuola's  assertion ; 
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but  to  Myrvin,  whose  kindness  she  had  repulsed, 
and  whose  politeness  she  had  returned  with  in- 
civility :  to  him  she  had  made  no  reparation ; 
nor  was  she  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  as  he  seemed  now  studiously  to  avoid 
her  ;  whilst  she,  with  the  perversity  that  disap- 
pointment frequently  occasions,  began  to  resent 
his  estrangement,  and  to  believe  that  he  only 
was  in  fault. 

Whilst  these  contradictory  feelings  agitated 
her,  she  was  bound  suddenly  by  others  more 
painful ;  for  at  that  instant  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore 
had  entered  the  room,  more  than  usually  flushed 
with  wine,  and  predetermined  to  pay  his  court 
avowedly  to  Miss  Sternheim  ;  but  impetuous 
in  his  more  guarded  moments,  and  now  over- 
heated beyond  restraint,  she  found  the  tones  of 
his  voice  and  the  assurance  of  his  manner  alike 
beyond  the  guidance  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  controul  of  feminine  dignity.  Terrified  at 
his  demeanour,  she  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
her  hand,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself,  but 
he  was  only  the  more  eager  to  retain  it.  "  Why 
so  high,  my  dear  Miss  Sternheim  I  You  know  I 
VOL.   II.  I 
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adore  you ;  I  have  told  you  so  fifty  times.  Nay, 
you  must  dance  with  me." 

"  Impossible,  Sir!  I  don't  mean  to  dance  any 
more." 

"  Not  dance  ?  nonsense !    you  must  and  shall 
dance  with  me  ;  I  will  take  no  denial." 

"  If  I  dance  at  all,  I  am  engaged." 

"  Engaged  ?  Who  is  the  happy  man  you 
prefer  to  me  ?  Who  are  you  engaged  to  V 

"  To  me,  Sir,"  said  Myrvin,  who  was  in  an 
instant  at  Emily's  side. 

•'  To  you,  eh  !  Mr.  Myrvin  ?  Well,  Miss 
Sternheim,  you  could  not  make  a  better  choice  ; 
I  will  say  that  for  my  friend  here,"  clapping  him 
unceremoniously  on  tlie  shoulder.  The  haughty 
frown  with  which  Myrvin  withdrew  himself 
from  the  baronet's  unexpected  amity  seemed  to 
bode  its  short  duration;  but  the  retort  was 
broken  off,  for  Emily  caught  the  glance,  and 
laying  both  her  hands  on  Myrvin's  arm  as  if  to 
arrest  it,  looked  up  at  him  with  such  beseeching 
earnestness  as  would  to  any  have  been  irresistible, 
whilst  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the 
lively  baronet,  closing  him  in,  seemed  equally 
solicitous  to  avert  the  gathering  storm. 
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For  a  few  minutes  nothing  but  a  confused 
murmur  was  heard ;  at  last  Sir  Hugh's  voice 
preponderated.  "  Well,  well,  I  meant  no  harm  : 
what  have  I  said  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  ex- 
cept that  Miss  Sternheim  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  who  dare  contradict  me  ?"  The  rest 
of  his  eloquence  was  lost,  as  his  friends  with 
amicable  violence  hurried  him  out  of  the  room. 

Myrvin  still  stood  by  Emily,  who,  trembling 
with  agitation,  seemed  now  to  require  that  de- 
fence she  had  before  deprecated.  A  momentary 
silence  ensued,  till  Myrvin,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  must 
forgive  me,  Miss  Stemheim,  for  so  abruptly 
claiming  the  privilege  of  dancing  with  you.  Of 
course  you  know  my  only  motive  for  doing  so, 
and  of  course,  too,  I  now  release  you  from 
your  involuntary  engagement."  Before  Emily 
could  reply,  Lady  Harman  bustled  up  to  in- 
quire what  had  happened,  and  to  ask  as  many 
questions  as  she  had  breath  to  string  together. 
Nor  did  she  come  alone :  Mrs.  Charlton  and  a 
large  party  had  met  Sir  Hugh  at  the  door,  and 
hearing  a  confused  mention  of  Miss  Sternheim's 
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name,  now  crowded  round  her,  some  from  curi- 
osity, and  others  from  officious  civility. 

Amongst  the  throng  came  Vanderville ;  but, 
who  can  express  the  complicated  feelings  with 
which  he  now  beheld  Emily?  "Good  God! 
Miss  Sternheim,  what  has  happened,  to  see 
you  so  agitated,  and  to  think  that  I  was  not 
near  you  ?" 

"  Your  defence  was  necessary,  my  Lord," 
said  Myrvin,  in  that  cool  indifferent  tone  which 
left  it  to  the  earl's  conscience  to  decide  whether 
it  was  most  necessary  for  Miss  Sternheim's 
security  or  his  own  justification ;  then,  adding 
in  a  lower  voice  to  Emily,  "  I  am  aware  how 
your  engagements  actually  stand,  and  will, 
therefore,  save  you  the  trouble  of  dismissing 
me,"  he  made  her  a  distant  bow,  and  so  with- 
drew. 

Meanwhile  Vanderville,  really  grieved  at  the 
evident  embarrassment  of  Emily,  and  totally 
regardless  of  the  surrounding  auditors,  ex- 
pressed without  reserve  all  the  anxiety  he  felt 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  this  but  the  more  increased 
lier  distress,  till  at  last,  turning  to  Lady  Har- 
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man,  she  just  uttered,  "  Dear  aunt,  take  me 
home,"  and  then  burst  into  tears.  Lady  Har- 
man  instantly  moved  to  comply  with  her  request, 
and  Vanderville,  without  waiting  her  permission, 
passed  her  passive  hand  through  his  arm  to 
escort  her  to  the  carriage.  As  they  thus  pro- 
ceeded, they  accidentally  pushed  aside  a  gentle- 
man who  happened  to  stand  near  the  door :  it 
was  Myrvin ;  but  he  only  made  a  slight  saluta- 
tion to  Lady  Harman ;  and  Emily,  now  hesi- 
tating whether  she  should  stop  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  now  unaccountably  an- 
noyed at  recollecting  she  was  leaning  on  Van- 
derville's  arm,  did  not  decide  till  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  she  thus  left  the  Duchess 
de  Labuone's,  without  any  explanation  of  a 
conduct  which  she  more  than  ever  repented  of. 
Nor  was  she  more  fortunate  in  her  behaviour 
to  Vanderville ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  her 
efforts,  she  could  not  sufficiently  command  her 
feelings  to  make  him  any  reply,  till,  as  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage,  he  asked  permission  to 
accompany  them  home,  which  she  distinctly 
and  peremptorily  refused. 
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Thus  ended  the  ball  at  the  Duchess  de  La- 
boune's,  from  which  Emily,  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  youthful  hope,  had  anticipated  nothing-  but 
unmixed  pleasure.  If  that  pleasure  had  con- 
sisted only  in  the  gratifications  of  vanity,  her 
expectations  would  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  misadventures,  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  distress,  only  increased  the  general 
interest  which  admiration  of  her  beauty  had 
excited.  But  no  such  triumphs  recompensed 
her  for  the  painful  recollections  which  accom- 
panied them ;  and  whilst  her  praise  was  the 
theme  of  every  tongue  in  the  assembly  she  had 
left,  she  passed  the  sleepless  hours  in  tears  of 
bitter  vexation  for  the  follies  of  which  she  ac- 
cused herself. 

When  Vanderville  heard  the  unqualified  pro- 
hibition to  his  accompanying  Lady  Harman  and 
Miss  Sternheim  home,  it  first  confirmed  the 
faint  suspicion,  which  had  till  then  only  floated 
in  his  mind,  that  an  unusual  coldness  had  per- 
vaded Emily's  manner  towards  him ;  and  in 
consequence,  his  first  impulse  was  to  seek  an 
explanation  from  Myrvin,  of  the  confusion  in 
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which  he  had  found  her  :  for  this  purpose,  he 
turned  to  re-enter  the  ball-room,  but  on  his 
ascending  the  staircase,  he  met  the  person  he 
sought:  "  Charles,  you  are  the  very  man  I 
want;  let  me  speak  a  few  words  to  you." 

"  Then  you  must  walk  home  with  me,  for  I 
shall  not  return  to  the  ball-room."  Probably, 
Myrvin  wished  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportu- 
nity he  had  long  sought,  of  speaking  to  Lord 
Vanderville  regarding  Miss  Sternheim  more 
explicitly  than  so  public  a  place  as  a  ball-room 
would  have  admitted;  but  the  earl  was  hur- 
ried both  in  spirits  and  manner,  and  not  in  a 
disposition  to  relish  cool  reasoning.  He,  how- 
ever, took  Myrvin's  arm^  and  as  they  walked 
on,  eagerly  inquired  what  accident  had  hap- 
pened so  to  agitate  Miss  Sternheim  ? 

"  A  very  common  accident.  Sir  Hugh  Phil- 
limore  was  more  than  half-drunk,  and  made 
love  to  Miss  Sternheim  because  she  Avas  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room." 

"  The  rascal !  the  sot !  I  will  call  him  out  to- 
morrow." 

^''  On  what  pretext,  Vanderville  V 
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"What  pretext!  d — n  the  fellow!  has  he 
not  made  love  to  the  girl  who  is  to  be  my 
wife?" 

"  And  how  the  devil  was  he  to  guess  Miss 
Sternheim  was  to  be  your  wife,  unless  you  told 
him  so  ?"  This  was  a  home  question,  which  his 
Lordship  could  scarcely  either  answer  or  parry  ; 
for  undoubtedly  his  conduct  to  her  since  their 
arrival  at  Naples  showed  little  of  a  lover's 
assiduity. 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Myrvin  ?"  said  he  at 
last :  "  I  hope  you  checked  the  fellow's  impu- 
dence ?" 

'*  Of  course." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Charles  !  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you :"  but  the  hesitation  with 
which  Lord  Vanderville  pronounced  these 
words  almost  contradicted  their  import. 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  obligation  I  advise  you  not 
to  incur  from  every  body." 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  that  scatter- 
brained rascal?" 

"  I  put  myself  in  your  place  for  a  moment; 
and  when  you  appeared,  I  resigned  it  to  you, 
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only  because  I  thought  Miss  Sternheim  wished 
me  to  do  so."  They  were  now  arrived  at  the 
door  of  Myrvin's  lodgings,  but  the  earl  refused 
his  invitation  to  enter  them,  and  slowly  returned 
to  his  own ;  for  this  conversation,  short  as  it 
was,  had  given  him  much  to  think  of. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to  ii 
mind  whose  foible  is  instability,  than  finding  it- 
self suddenly  and  involuntarily  forced  back  on  a 
train  of  reflections,  which,  if  serious,  must  then 
infallibly  be  disagreeable ;  and  this  was  the 
case  at  present  with  Lord  Vanderville.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  Duchess  de  Laboune's  in  the 
highest  spirits,  pleased  with  the  party  he  accom- 
panied, in  amity  with  all  the  world,  and  think- 
ing of  Emily  Sternheim  only  as  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening.  As  he  entered 
the  ball-room,  he  had  first  started  the  query  iu 
his  own  mind,  "  I  wonder  will  Emily  be  there?" 
and  the  question  changed  instantly  to  "  I  hope 
she  will ;"  for  it  brought  with  it  the  conviction 
that,  if  she  was,  she  would  be  the  brightest  pearl 
on  the  string,  and  that  the  jewel  was  his  own. 
But  how  different  was  the  actual  scene  from 
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that  he  had  pictured  !  doubt  and  disappointment 
had  instantaneously  succeeded  to  his  brilliant 
expectations.     Nor  was  this  all :   another  cir- 
cumstance, much  more  trifling-,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  proportion  more  annoying,  increased 
his  present  uneasiness ;  for  instead  of  enjoying 
the  ball  at  which  he  had  promised  himself  so 
much  amusement,  he  had  only  just  stood  on  its 
threshold,  and  then  been  suddenly  transported  to 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  apartment. 
Emily  was  the  cause  of  this,  and  Emily,  there- 
fore, for  so  much  incurred  his   reprehension : 
thus,  instead  of  sharing  and  enjoying  her  tri- 
umphs, instead  of  feeling  his  partiality  re-ani- 
raated  by  the  praises  of  others,  he  attributed  to 
her  alone  all  his  grievances ;  and  by  a  strange 
fatality,  the  moment  of  his  first  meeting  her, 
after  an  unusual  absence,  was  the  first  in  which 
he  had  ever  found  her  society  unproductive  of 
happiness  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  Emily  arose  with  a  heart 
still  burthened,  and  harassed  spirits.  In  a 
night  of  painful  vigil,  reflection  had  only  served 
to  confirm  her  condemnation  of  the  ingratitude. 
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if  not  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  towards  Myr- 
vin ;  and  yet,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  the 
more  she  felt  her  behaviour  called  for  apology, 
the  more  averse  did  she  feel  to  the  idea  of 
meeting  him.  At  an  early  hour,  a  note  was 
delivered  to  Lady  Harman  from  Sir  Hugh 
Philiimore,  containing  the  most  elaborate  ex- 
cuses for  his  conduct  the  night  before ;  attri- 
buting it  entirely  to  his  admiration  of  Miss 
Sternheim,  for  whom  he  professed  the  most 
violent  regard,  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
permission  to  receive  in  person  that  forgive- 
ness he  earnestly,  and  almost  abjectly,  solicited. 
Lady  Harman  was  by  no  means  pacifically 
inclined  towards  the  baronet.  She  so  far  re- 
sembled Vanderville,  that  because  Sir  Hugh 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  her  annoyance 
the  evening  before,  she  accused  him  of  all  the 
effects,  however  remote,  which  had  resulted 
from  his  transgression  :  she  equally  resented  his 
positive  rudeness  to  her  niece,  and  the  inter- 
ruption it  had  occasioned  to  that  display  which 
she  had  enjoyed  so  much  more  than  Emily  her- 
self had  done.     She  was  also  extremely  angry 
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that  Vanderville  had  not  been  in  the  room, 
either  when  Emily  had  been  so  much  admired, 
or  when  she  had  been  so  ill-treated ;  and  for 
this  of  course,  too,  she  also  blamed  the  baronet : 
and  in  short,  as  he  happened  first  to  cross  the 
line  of  fire,  he  received  in  her  answer  the  whole 
artillery  of  her  displeasure  which  thus  ex- 
hausted itself  in  one  explosion. 

Of  the  result  or  tenor  of  her  Ladyship's  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Hugh,  Emily  felt  equally 
indifferent.  Her  mind  was  otherwise  employed, 
and  few  things  would  have  possessed  suflScient 
force  to  divert  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  till 
a  servant  abruptly  announced  that  General  and 
Miss  Aston  were  at  the  door,  anxious  to  see 
Lady  Harman  and  Miss  Sternheim.  "  Now," 
thought  Emily,  "  Mr.  Myrvin  will  of  course 
accompany  her ;  but  how  can  I  explain  myself 
to  him  <hen  she  is  present?"  The  dilemma 
was,  however,  unnecessary,  for  no  Myrvin  ap- 
peared. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  general, 
taking  both  her  hands  cordially  in  his,  "  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  you  should  have  been  annoyed 
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last  night.  It  was  unpardonable  in  that  foolish 
Phillimore;  but,  you  know,  from  time  imme- 
morial pre-eminence  in  beauty  has  produced 
strife  and  contention." 

"  True,  my  dear  general ;  but  Paris  himself 
never  behaved  so  ill  as  Sir  Hugh  did,"  retorted 
Lady  Harman,  not  by  any  means  averse  to 
showing  off  her  literary  aptitude.  Meantime, 
Miss  Aston,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  kindness, 
and  delicacy  of  courtesy,  which  makes  kindness 
itself  doubly  acceptable,  addressed  Emily  aside, 
and  contrived  in  half-a-dozen  short  sentences  to 
console  her  more  than  a  hundred  elaborate 
harangues  would  have  done. 

In  the  course  of  conservation,  she  observed, 
"  Mr.  Myrvin  is,  I  assure  you,  very  anxious  to 
know  that  you  think  no  more  of  this  trifling  an- 
noyance, and  I  have  promised  to  give  him  good 
accounts  of  you  at  dinner." 

"  Then  she  has  seen  him  already,  and  is  to 
see  him  again  to-day,"  thought  Emily  :  "  if  I 
had  had  the  same  opportunity,  perhaps  I  should 
by  this  time  have  made  my  peace  with  him ;" 
but  she  only  articulated  a  faint  common-place 
acknowledgment  of  his  politeness. 
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"  He  was  indeed  extremely  polite,"  rejoined 
Lady  Harman ;  "  for  I  understand  from  Emily 
he  offered  on  the  moment  to  dance  with  her, 
though  I  know  he  was  otherwise  engaged  ;"  and 
both  she  and  Emily  looked  at  Miss  Aston. 

"  If  I  was  a  younger  man,  Miss  Sternheim," 
said  the  general,  "  I  should  imagine  the  obliga- 
tion Lady  Harman  mentions  was  reversed  ;  but, 
old  as  I  am,  remeijiber  the  next  time  such  a  scene 
occurs, — which,  by  the  bye,  I  hope  will  never  ar- 
rive— remember,  I  say,  that  you  are  always  sure 
of  finding  from  me  the  protection  of  a  fa- 
ther." 

That  word  alone  was  always  sufficient  to  excite 
poor  Emily's  feelings  ;  and  her  tremulous  voice, 
as  she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  general, 
was  evidence  sufficient  of  her  sincerity.  "  Your 
Ladyship  know  s,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Lady 
Harman,  "  that  I  look  upon  Charles  Myrvin 
almost  as  a  son,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  fearful 
the  affair  of  last  night  might  have  had  unplea- 
sant consequences ;  but  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  every  thing  is  settled  satisfactorily' 
Sir  Hugh  made  the  most  ample  apology  that 
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was  consistent  with  his  character,  and  Charles 
received  them  as  he  ought." 

"  T  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Myrvin 
brought  that  impertinent  man  to  his  senses,  and 
so  I  am  sure  will  Lord  Vanderville  be." 

"  Oh  !  aunt,  how  can  you  say  so ! — how  can 

you  bear  the  thought  that  Mr.  Myrvin  " 

Emily  stopped  and  blushed,  till  the  tears  al- 
most touched  the  cheeks  that  glowed  beneath 
them.  The  general  gazed  at  her  earnestly :  he 
seemed  to  look  into  her  soul,  as  if  to  discover 
whether  her  confusion  arose .  from  the  recol- 
lection of  Myrvin  or  of  Vanderville  ;  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
almost  approaching  to  melancholy,  "  Myrvin  is 
a  fine  fellow  :  it  is  all  over  now  with  Sir  Hugh  ; 
but  when  I  first  saw  Charles  this  morning,  I 
own  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  ended  so 
quietly." 

Miss  Aston  saw  and  pitied  the  distress  under 
which  Emily  evidently  labovired  during  this 
conversation ;  and,  with  her  usual  attention, 
rose  to  conclude  their  visit,  "  I  wish,"  added 
she,  "  1  could  prevail  on  you,  Miss  Sternheim, 
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to  accompany  my  father  and  me  to  the  Caste!  de 
San  Elmo  ;"  and  then  turning  to  Lady  Har- 
man,  she  extended  her  invitation  to  her ;  adding, 
as  an  inducement,  that  it  could  only  be  seen  by 
express  permission  from  the  governor,  which 
General  Aston  had  obtained.  But  Lady  Har- 
man  now  first  intimated,"  to  Emily's  surprise, 
that  Lord  Vanderville  had  appointed  to  call 
upon  her  that  morning,  and  she  therefore  de- 
clined the  party.  "  But  /shall  be  delighted  to 
go  with  you,"  said  Emily  ;  and  before  her  aunt 
could  express  her  dissent,  or  Miss  Aston  con- 
ceal her  surprise,  she  had  run  off  to  ensure  the 
fulfilment  of  her  proposed  engagement  by  its 
speediest  commencement. 

There  was  always  something  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating in  Miss  Aston's  manners,  and  this  morn- 
ing Emily  found  their  charm  particularly  sooth- 
ing. There  was  a  softness  in  her  voice,  a 
conciliation  in  her  look,  which  implied  more 
than  kindness  :  it  was  protection  that  it  offered 
— the  protection  of  a  superior  being  that  forgot, 
in  its  earnestness  to  oblige,  the  very  pre-emi- 
nence which  made  the  wish  effectual.     It  was 
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evident  that  she  was  sincerely  interested  for 
Emily  Sternheim,  but  it  was  an  interest  uncon- 
taminated  by  curiosity;  and  if  she  pitied  her 
transient  distress,  that  feeling,  instead  of  less- 
ening her  who  was  its  object,  seemed  but  to 
draw  her  closer  to  the  heart  of  her  who  bestowed 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  Emily  not  to  feel  at- 
tracted by  such  a  character  —  it  was  one,  in 
many  respects,  similar  to  her  own,  but  matured 
in  its  best  points ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  idea 
of  Myrvin  brought  with  it  disagreeable  recol- 
lections with  which  Miss  Aston's  name  was 
blended,  that  she  felt  any  deterioration  from  the 
pleasures  of  their  drive  to  San  Elmo. 

This  fortress,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  military  strength  and  for  its  picturesque 
situation,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
San  Elmo,  and  commands  the  most  extensive 
view  of  any  elevation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.  Emily  and  Miss  Aston,  little  versed 
as  they  were  in  the  art  of  fortification,  could 
scarcely  understand  all  the  subject  of  the 
general's  encomiums  as  they  passed  the  draw- 
bridge and  other  outworks  of  this  apparently 
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impregnable  citadel.  But  as  they  walked  along 
the  vaulted  passage  in  the  interior,  which  the 
guide  proudly  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  in- 
con  testably  bomb-proof;  and  as  they  passed 
round  the  ramparts,  and  beheld  the  various 
positions  amongst  the  neighbouring  vineyards 
from  which  the  French  had  advanced  to  its 
conquest ;  they  shuddered  on  reflecting  how 
much  more  efficacious  is  the  force  of  man  when 
turned  to  deeds  of  violence  than  to  those  of  de- 
fence. 

As  they  continued  their  tour  round  the  ram- 
parts, their  national  pride  was  gratified  by 
observing  that  some  Euglish  cannon,  which 
were  given  to  the  King  of  Naples  by  James  the 
First,  out  of  a  man-of-war  stranded  in  the  bay, 
were  still  deemed  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
the  castle  treasures.  But  a  still  more  pleasing 
object  met  Emily's  viev/,  as  accidentally  looking 
down  beneath  the  terrace,  she  beheld  against 
one  corner  of  the  southern  wall  an  open  space, 
which,  by  the  continued  efforts  of  diligence,  bad 
been  transformed  into  a  flower-garden.  Its  mi- 
gnonette  scented  the  air,  and  canary  birds  "     '  - 
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rious  cages  carolled  gaily  amongst  the  sweets, 
unconscious  of  the  lap  of  honour  in  which  these 
fair  blossoms  expa^nded,  or  that  other  prisoners 
far  more  wretched  than  themselves  sighed 
within  the  walls  from  which  they  only  derived 
shelter.  The  innocence  and  kindliness  which 
seemed  to  defend  this  favoured  spot,  formed  an 
affecting  contrast  to  the  ferocious  appearance  of 
all  else  around.  The  soldier,  that  with  parental 
care  had  fostered  these  little  helpless  animals, 
had  been  taught  to  gaze  on  death  and  suffering 
with  indifference.  Yet,  surely  his  heart  was 
fitted  for  the  gentler  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
solaced  itself  with  that  benevolence  to  another 
'race  of  beings,  which  his  fate  forbad  him  to 
show  to  his  own. 

Few  places  afford  more  interesting  views 
than  those  presented  from  the  Castel  de  San 
Elmo.  Between  the  embrasures  on  one  side, 
the  eye  is  led  over  a  continued  sweep  of  gardens 
and  vineyards  to  the  heights  that  encircle  the 
Bay  of  Naples  to  the  west.  But  the  towering 
js^+'-'-tion  from  which  they  are  viewed,  allows  a 
,..^.:»ii  of  the  waters  of  Baia  to  shine  beyond 
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them,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  heights 
of  Messina,  and  the  still  bluer  points  of  Ischia, 
and  of  Procida.  From  these,  which,  so  seen, 
appear  like  fairy  islands  floating  in  the  sun- 
beams, the  view  is  carried  round  towards  the 
north,  from  grove  to  grove,  and  from  vineyard 
to  vineyard,  till  it  rests  on  the  Capo  di  Monte. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Aston  to  Emily,  "  is  one 
of  the  many  palaces  of  the  king,  which  you  must 
let  me  show  you ;  and  beside  it  is  the  villa  of 
the  Duke  de  Gallo,  which  is  just  fitted  to  be 
the  scene  of  romance.  Far  off  in  the  plain 
that  stretches  to  the  right,  and  at  the  foot  of 
those  blue  mountains  of  Calabria,  lies  Caserta, 
the  largest  palace  in  Europe  ;  and  at  the  very 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there  still  more  round 
to  the  east,  are  Portici  and  Favorita." 

"  You,  Sophia,  only  show  Miss  Sternheim 
the  bright  spots  in  the  horizon,  which  tell  of 
majesty  and  splendour;  now  let  me,  Miss 
Sternheim,  point  out  to  you  those  shades  that 
mix  in  every  picture.  Do  you  see  that  long 
line  of  street  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line 
from  hence  almost  beyond  our  sight  l" 
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"  Yes,"  replied'Emily  :  "how  strange  it  is  to 
see  beneath  us  that  noiseless  crowd  moving 
along  it,  all  intent  on  different  pursuits,  and  all 
seemingly  equally  eager  to  gain  their  different 
ends  !" 

"  Such  a  microscopic  view  of  human  nature," 
resumed  the  general,  "  might  serve  as  a  topic 
for  a  moralist ;  for,  if  so  slight  an  elevation  as 
that  we  have  now  attained  reduces  the  swarm 
of  men  to  one  level  of  insignificance,  how  con- 
temptible must  we  mortals  be  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven  and  of  its  angels !  But  here  is  another 
subject  for  reflection :  nearly  parallel  to  that 
street  runs  a  subterraneous  passage,  which 
•ommunicates  from  this  fortress  to  the  palace 
in  the  Piazza.  There  Ferdinand  the  First 
keeps  his  court,  and  sees  thousands  of  his  fellow 
men  subject  to  his  power  :  here,  through  that 
dark  and  solitary  passage,  Ferdinand  fled  for 
security  from  the  invasion  of  Murat,  and  finally 
fled  to  Sicily,  despoiled  of  all  his  Italian  pos- 
sessions." 

*'  Who  would  wish  for  royalty,  that  has  seen 
the  vicissitudes  of  these  last  years  ?"  exclaimed 
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Emily,  as  she  looked  down  on  the  arena  where 
crowns  had  been  combated  for  and  lost. 

"  Nay,  any  prize  that  requii'es  exertion  is 
worth  gaining,"  said  Miss  Aston ;  "  and  if  it 
needs  a  firm  head  to  wear  a  crown,  that  dis- 
tinction alone  proves  that  the  circlet  is  worth 
contending  for." 

"  How  comes  it,  Sophy,"  said  her  father, 
smiling  as  he  looked  at  her,  "  that  with  so  soft 
a  heart  thou  shouldst  have  so  brave  a  spirit?" 
The  daughter's  eyes  beamed  with  affection  on 
the  parent  whom  she  idolized,  and  the  feminine 
gentleness  that  emanated  through  her  whole 
countenance  proved  that  her  strength  was  only 
in  her  understanding. 

From  the  Castel  di  San  Elmo,  the  General 
proposed  that  they  should  drive  to  its  rival, 
the  Castel  del  Uovo.  This  dark  and  massive 
fortress  seems  to  invade  the  ocean,  so  boldly 
does  it  project  into  the  sea ;  and  such  is  the 
transparency  of  the  water  that  laves  its  sides, 
that,  as  you  look  down  from  its  parapets,  the 
fish  are  seen  floating  at  different  depths,  or 
sometimes  resting  on  the  rocks,  which  serve  as 
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foundations  of  its  walls,  or  at  other  times  diving 
to  the  yellow  sands,  that  by  the  ocular  decep- 
tion so  produced  appear  to  be  almost  within 
reach.  It  is  from  these  two  castles  that  the 
best  and  most  different  views  of  Naples  are  to 
be  seen ;  and  though  the  parts  which  compose 
them  are  essentially  the  same,  the  effect  of  the 
landscape  is  varied  by  the  different  levels  from 
which  it  is  beheld.  Nor  does  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  Castel  del  Uovo  depend  only  on 
its  site :  it  was  once  a  Villa  of  Lucullus,  and 
the  little  island  on  which  it  stands  (called  Me- 
garis  by  Pliny)  owes  its  existence  to  an  earth- 
quake, which  divided  it  from  its  present  mount. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  of 
Naples;  and  what  in  the  last  days  of  Roman 
austerity  was  consecrated  to  luxury,  is  now  only 
consigned  to  martial  purposes ;  whilst  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  people  it  defends,  has  in 
an  inverse  ratio  lost  the  firmness  which  once 
distinguished  it,  and  now  appropriates  to  itself 
that  effeminacy  which  in  former  times  exclu- 
sively appertained  to  those '  who  by  better  no- 
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toriety  had  earned  at  once  the  right  and  the 
means  of  being  luxurious. 

As  Emily  thus  visited  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable situations  in  Naples  with  companions 
at  once  kind  and  improving,  the  hours  passed 
happily  on,  and  she  had  scarcely  leisure  to 
think  of  all  that  had  occasioned  her  so  much 
annoyance  in  the  morning.  Yet  still  Myrvin 
was  not  quite  forgotten ;  and  her  anxiety  again 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him,  and  of 
excusing  herself,  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
day  passed  on  without  her  seeing  him.  Some- 
times she  wished  she  had  remained  at  home, 
believing  that  common  politeness  would  induce 
him  to  call  upon  Lady  Harman  that  morning ; 
and  at  other  times  she  fancied  every  gentleman 
she  met  in  the  street,  dressed  in  any  of  the  co- 
lours she  had  ever  seen  him  v/ear,  must  infalli- 
bly be  him,  notwithstandmg  any  accidental  dif- 
ference a  nearer  inspection  betrayed  in  their 
height,  air,  or  complexion. 

Meanwhile  Vanderville,  for  once  steady  to 
an  appointment,  had  called  on  Lady  Harman 
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in  Emily's  absence.  But  the  pleasure  he  once 
had  used  to  feel  as  he  approached  the  house 
where  she  whom  he  still  loved  resided,  or  the 
joyous  alacrity  with  which  he  formerly  bounded 
up  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  apartments  which 
she  occupied,  now  lightened  his  steps  no  more. 
Doubt  and  anxiety  clouded  his  countenance, 
and  embarrassed  his  manners ;  and  the  blame 
which  he  felt  to  be  due  somewhere  at  one 
moment  rested  heavily  on  his  own  conscience, 
and  the  next,  thrown  back  on  Emily,  increased 
the  irresolution  with  which  he  now  for  the  first 
time  approached  her.  It  was,  therefore,  almost 
a  relief  to  him  when  he  found  on  his  entrance 
that  Emily  was  absent ;  and  he  seized  with  avi- 
dity that  excuse  for  blaming  her,  as  if  to  con- 
demn her  was  to  justify  himself. 

"  Miss  Sternheim  has  latterly  had  so  litt.^ 
reason  to  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  your 
Lordship,  that  it  is  no  wonder  when  you  do  call 
you  should  find  her  from  home,"  said  Lady 
Harman,  with  all  the  air  of  offended  dignity  she 
could  prevail  on  herself  to  assume  towards  her 
favourite  earl. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"This  is  the  second  time  Miss  Sternheim  has 
purposely  evaded  the  visits  I  have  made  by  ap- 
pointment ;  and  last  night  she  even  forbad  my 
attendance.  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this 
conduct,  Lady  Harman  V 

"  Your  Lordship  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
both  my  niece  and  I  have  noticed  the  change  in 
your  conduct  since  our  arrival  at  Naples ;  and 
that  Emily,  in  consequence,  is  anxious  to  relieve 
you  as  soon  as  possible  from  even  the  semblance 
of  an  engagement,  that  is  evidently  become  irk- 
some to  you." 

Poor  Vanderville  !  The  idea  of  losing  Emily, 
and  that,  too,  by  his  own  negligence,  had  never 
yet  presented  itself  point-blank  to  his  mind ;  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  proposition  increased,  if 
possible,  its  poignancy.  With  all  the  energy 
and  eagerness  of  his  character,  did  he  enter  into 
his  justification :  he  assured  Lady  Harman 
(and  it  was  true,)  that  nothing  but  the  merest 
accidents  had  detained  him  from  Emily;  he 
could  recapitulate  an  engagement,  a  promise,  a 
business,  for  every  hour  in  which  he  had  been 
absent  from  her.     It  was  true  that,  in  the  ag- 
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gregate,  he  acknowledg-ed  and  bitterly  repented 
the  temporary  estrangements  which  they  had  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  all  these  details  there  was  not 
one  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  most 
fervent  regard  for  Emily,  or  one  which  militated 
in  apy  degree  against  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  professed  himself  as  much  attached  to  her  as 
ever.  Besides,  he  owned  that  he  had  been  lulled 
into  a  fatal  security  by  the  equanimity  of  her 
conduct  towards  him.  "  How,"  said  he,  "could 
I  believe  that  she  for  a  moment  doubted  my 
regard,  when  she  received  me  with  the  same 
sweet  smile  that  seemed  to  guarantee  the  hap- 
piness it  gave  ?  If  she  had  once  hinted  to  me — 
if  you,  Lady  Harman,  had  ever  told  me  that  my 
thoughtless  conduct  incurred  her  displeasure, 
no  business,  no  engagement,  should  longer  have 
had  power  to  keep  me  away ;  but  conscious  as  I 
was  of  my  own  sincerity,  what  reason  had  I  to 
think  it  was  doubted  by  others  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  assent  to  any  defence 
that  is  pleaded  with  warmth,  and  urged  with 
agitated  sensibility;  and  the  candour,  the  frank- 
ness, the  ingenuous  earnestness  with  which  Van- 
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derville,  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  boy,  told 
alike  his  follies  and  his  grief — precisely  the  two 
confessions  which  a  worthy  man  is  never  be- 
trayed into — soon  overcame  the  little  anger  that 
had  remained  in  Lady  Harman's  mind,  after 
her  tirade  against  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore.  An  old 
proverb  avers  that  the  quarrel  of  lovers  is  the 
renewal  of  love ;  and  certainly  it  was  so  far 
proved  in  this  instance,  that  Vanderville's  pas- 
sion for  Emily  now  rose  from  its  ashes  with  re- 
novated vigour.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments which  had  so  much  engrossed  him,  be 
had  still  felt  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  diffi- 
dence, if  not  of  remorse,  which  had  deadened 
their  pleasures.  Of  this,  he  was  now  relieved; 
and  the  sentiments  towards  Emily,  which  on  his 
entrance  had  vacillated  between  love  and  anger, 
now  all  concentrated  in  the  first. 

Besides,  he  was  not  so  entirely  blinded  by 
self-love  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  prize, 
though  still  within  his  reach,  was  not  yet  en- 
sured to  him,  He  felt  he  had  many  rivals ; 
and  though  Lady  Harman  reiterated  her  assu- 
rances that  Emilv,   however  indignant  at  fais 
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neglects,  was  yet  unchanged  towards  him,  still 
the  irritation  of  doubt  was  added  to  increase  the 
violence  of  his  feelings.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Vanderville's  fate,  that  for  him  the  very  cer- 
tainty of  happiness  neutralized  it ;  the  poignancy 
of  suspense  was  necessary  to  give  even  pleasure 
its  zest  for  him.  The  world  had  already  so  palled 
him  with  her  uncourted  favours,  and  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  that  his 
only  iLisery  was  satiety  of  bliss.  He  had  lived  the 
favourite  of  Fortune,  mastering  all  that  opposed 
his  success,  save  only  the  instability  of  his  own 
wishes ;  and  yet  his  character  was  only  ruined 
for  himself:  he  was  still  as  generous  as  he  was 
inconsiderate,  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors 
of  others  as  to  excuse  his  own ;  and  if  ever  he 
unconsciously  wounded  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
panions, it  was  only  because  he  did  not  stop  to 
understand  them. 

Perhaps  so  capricious  a  heart,  nursed  as  it  had 
been  in  the  very  cradle  of  selfishness,  was  little 
capable  of  unbounded  attachment ;  yet  even 
its  wanderings  bore  so  much  the  stamp  of  redun- 
dant ingenuousness,  that  some  might  have  loved 
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it  for  its  very  waywardness.  Was  Emily's  the 
disposition  that  would  forgive  his  follies,  and 
cherish  all  his  better  qualities  ?  Did  she  possess 
so  much  of  individual  stability,  that  firm  in 
her  own  perfection,  she  could  remain  steady 
within  the  circle  of  her  attractions,  confident  of 
recalling  him  in  time  to  the  point  of  undevia- 
ting  attachment  to  herself,  however  he  might 
pass  from  moment  to  moment  round  the  circle 
whose  successive  objects  had  yet  not  the  power 
to  detam  him  ? 

IX^otwitlistanding  that  the  earl  protracted  his 
visit  to  Lady  Harman  as  long  as  any  pretext 
remained  to  him  for  doing  so,  he  yet  felfr  him- 
self unwillingly  obliged  to  leave  her  before  Miss 
Sternheim's  return  ;  but  he  quitted  the  house 
full  of  renewed  ideas  of  her  and  of  happiness, 
and  only  encouraging  that  degree  of  doubt 
which  served  to  make  hope  itself  more  valuable. 

When  General  and  Miss  Aston  returned  with 
Miss  Sternheim,  they  found  Lady  Harman  in 
the  highest  good  humour ;  for  her  sole  ambition 
at  present  was  to  see  her  niece  Countess  of 
Vanderville,    and    of    this    happiness    she   felt 
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more  than  ever  assured.     Nor  was  this  good 
humour  merely  confined  to  words  ;  for  she  unre- 
luctantly  assented  to  Emily's  entreaty,  and  Miss 
Aston's  invitation,  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them  ;  a  promise  which  was  equally  gratifying- 
to  both,  nor  was  it  given  inconsiderately.  With- 
out possessing  much  of  that  duplicity  which  is 
more  or  less  an  ingredient  in  every  character, 
she    yet  was  not  as  innocent  of  the  craft   of 
good  policy  as  some  of  our  diplomatists  have 
proved  themselves.     She  had  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  discover  that  Emily's   meeting   with 
the  earl  in  the  disposition  with  which  she  had 
parted  from  her   in   the   morning,   would   but 
little  further  her  views;    and  she  had  artifice 
enough  to  wish  to  gain  time  for  preparing  her 
niece's  mind  for  receiving  those  excuses  which 
to  herself  had  been  sufficiently  satisfactory.     It 
was,  therefore,    settled  that  one    quiet   family 
evening  should  be  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay,  the  turbulent  Naples.   How  few  travellers 
can  boast  of  ever  having  witnessed  so  singular 
an  event ! 

As  soon  as  Lady  Harman  found  herself  alone 
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with  Emily,  she  casually  mentioned  Lord  Van- 
derville's  visit,  but  in  so  slight  a  manner,  that 
the  latter  had  little  reason  to  believe  her  Lady- 
ship attached  so  much  importance  to  its  result. 
Nothing-  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  appre- 
ciation which  youth  makes  either  of  incident  or 
character.  Ag-e  calmly  weighs  all  the  grounds 
for  its  decision,  and  the  tone  of  its  subsequent 
judgment  depends  on  deductions  from  them; 
but  it  is  the  reverse  with  youth.  Then  life  and 
all  its  changes  catch  the  fleeting  colouring  of 
the  mind,  and  the  passing  occurrence  classes  as 
fortunate  or  otherwise,  not  from  its  own  inherent 
qualities,  but  from  the  accidental  temperament 
of  the  moment.  A  train  of  previous  thought 
will  throw  the  gloom  of  sadness  over  the  positive 
enjoyment  of  an  old  man  ;  but  exuberance  of 
spirits  forbids  the  boy  even  to  pause  on  the  ex- 
isting sorrows  of  the  hour. 

Had  Emily  heard  of  her  aunt's  reconciliation 
with  Vanderville  whilst  her  mind  was  harassed 
and  depressed,  she  would  instantly  have  con- 
cluded that  her  happiness  had  been  the  ransom 
of  their  amity.     Now  her  thoughts  had  taken 
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a  gayer  turn ;  and  when  her  aunt  told  her  she 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  earl, 
she  took  the  assertion  upon  trust,  and  imagined 
— for  she  did  not  stop  to  reflect  upon  it — that 
Lady  Harman's  satisfaction  was  synonymous 
with  her  own. 

When  Emily  thought  of  going  to  Miss  Aston's 
in  the  evening,  she  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  tb,at  she  should  meet  Myrvin,  for  Miss 
Aston  had  spoken  of  seeing  him  at  dinner ;  and 
basides,  she  felt  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
engagement  with  Miss  Aston,  that  she  already 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  family.  Had 
not  General  Aston  too,  in  speaking  of  him 
"  almost  as  his  son,"  publicly  avowed  it?  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  surprise,  that  she 
learned,  almost  immediately  on  her  entrance, 
"  that  he  had  disappointed  them,  being  gone  to 
Capua,  from  whence  he  was  not  expected  to 
retuni  for  a  day  or  two."  The  observation  was 
made  casually  by  Miss  Aston  ;  but  Emily  heard 
it  with  regret,  as  she  felt  every  moment  that 
delayed  her  explanation  rendered  it  the  more 
-difficult. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation,  General  Astofl 
mentioned  the  fete  which  the  King  of  Naples 
had  given  at  his  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  in  1819.  "  It  was  only  a 
common  ball,"  said  he,  *'  carried  on  in  a  dozen 
different  rooms  at  once,  with  nothing  remarkable 
in  it,  except  that  the  uncovered  floors  were  only 
of  brick,  and  that  the  supper,  which  was  served 
on  plate,  seemed  calculated  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  whole  armament.  Wild  boars'  heads  ; 
fishes,  of  the  species  and  almost  the  dimen- 
sions of  whales,  served  whole ;  and  pyramids 
of  turkeys,  containing  at  least  seven  full-grown 
birds  on  each  dish,  were  amongst  the  most 
moderately- sized  regales  at  table ;  and  du- 
plicates and  triplicates  of  this  substantial  fare 
were  piled  on  shelves  behind,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  guests  not  to  relax  in  their  ex- 
ertions." 

"  Was  it  held  as  a  court,  or  as  a  private 
party?"  inquired  Lady  Harman. 

"  Oh  !  merely  a  private  full-dress  ball.  The 
chandeliers  for  the  occasion  were  brought  from 
one   palace,   the  seats  from  another,    and  the 
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tables  from  a  third  ;*  for  though  his  Majesty 
has  a  plurality  of  residences  round  Naples,  the 
same  furniture  is  on  permanent  duty  through 
them  all,  except  in  those  apartments  which  were 
furnished  by  Murat." 

"  Is  the  court  very  splendid  here?"  asked 
Emily,  who  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
day  of  her  presentation. 

'*  By  no  means ;  there  are  so  many  restric- 
tions on  the  Neapolitan  nobility !  No  gentle- 
men are  admitted,  except  those  who  have 
some  place  at  court,  and  those  few  are  distin- 
guished by  always  Vv'earing  golden  keys  ap- 
pended to  their  pocket-holes  by  bows  of  ri- 
band, as  you  may  have  frequently  noticed  in  all 
parties  here.  Ladies,  too,  are  equally  restricted .; 
and  some  of  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  native 
nobility  have  thus  never  been  permitted  to  ap- 
proach their  sovereign." 

"  Do  the  same  difficulties  attend  the  presen- 
tation of  foreigners  ?" 

*  The  whole  account  of  this  fete  is  from  eye-^ 
witness. 
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*'  No ;  all  foreigners  may  be  presented  by 
their  ambassadors,  who  have  been  received  at 
their  own  courts  ;  but  the  days  so  seldom  occur 
on  which  dress  circles  (as  they  are  called)  are 
held,  that  this  permission  is  rendered  almost  nu- 
gatory. Whilst  the  Emperor  was  here,  there 
was  only  one  court-day,  and  that  on  the  King's 
saint's  day." 

*'  It  should  seem  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  received  but  little  homage  in 
his  tour  through  his  native  country." 

"  Oh,  no !"  eagerly  interrupted  Miss  Aston. 
"  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  gave  him  a  concert  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  fete  at  the  Capitol 
of  Rome  ;  and  to  be  the  object  of  entertainments 
at  two  such  places  would  be  almost  homage 
enough  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  any  body." 

"  If  Lord  Leicester's  fete  immortalizes  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  scene  of  Gonsalvi's  is  enough 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  magnificence," 
observed  Lady  Harman  with  pedantic  gravity. 

"  But,  indeed.  Lady  Harman,  their  own  ex- 
cellence might  give  them  claim  to  celebrity," 
rejoined   the   general,    drawing  his  chair  still 
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closer  to  the  table,  in  preparation  for  the  detail 
he  loved  to  dwell  on.     "  You  who  have  seen 
the  Capitol,"  continued  he,  "  can  perhaps  have 
some  idea  of  its  effect  on  the  night  of  the  fete. 
The  temporary  entrance  led  from  the  arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  and  the  passage  was  again 
opened  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol.    In  the 
gallery  of  Pius    VII.    Gonsalvi    himself    re- 
ceived us,  and  from  thence  we  were  conducted 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Caesars  to  that  of  the 
Hercules.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
vey in  words  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
that  saloon.      Its  walls  were  hung  with  silk, 
and  draperied  with  muslin  and  flowers ;  and  all 
its  master-pieces  of  sculpture  were  seen  in  more 
than  the  light  of  day,  contrasted,  too,  with  the 
animation  of  living  loveliness ;  for  in  that  room 
the  company  assembled  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor;    and  certainly,   old  as  I  am,  I 
never  before  saw  such  a  display  of  beauty  and 
splendour.     Every  body  was  in  full  dress,  and 
I  must  confess  the  exhibition  of  jewels  exceed- 
ed any  even  St.  James's  could  boast." 

"  I  think,  my  dear  father,  you  still  prefer 
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the   brilliancy  within  the  walls  to  that  with- 
out." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Sophy,  aad  yet  I  never  saw 
any  illumination  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
Court  of  the  Capitol.  You  know,  Lady  Har- 
man,  coloured  lamps  are  never  used  in  Italy, 
and  the  eflfect  which  is  produced  by  the  conse- 
quent unity  of  brightness  is  infinitely  more  im- 
posing. There  the  simple  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture of  the  senator's  house  and  the  two 
corresponding  palaces  were  flooded  in  light  ; 
but  at  last  the  Emperor  arrived,  and,  passing 
through  the  splendid  crowd  which  awaited  him 
in  the  left-hand  palace,  led  the  way  through 
a  temporary  gallery  which  connected  it  to  the 
centre  one,  where,  in  an  immense  balcony, 
were  placed  all  the  ladies  and  courtiers.  The 
fire-works  began,  and  the  ladies'  diamonds 
sparkled  in  their  blaze.  Whilst  the  Roman 
people  in  the  back  ground  crowded  round  the 

steps " 

"  Of  their  own  Capitol,"  added  Miss  Aston  ; 
"■  they  were  not  always  kept  thus  low,  when 
foreign  princes  and  foreign  ambassadors  were 
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within  its  gates."  But  the  good  old  general 
was  so  much  interested  in  his  own  narrative, 
he  did  not  notice  the  bathos  into  which  he  had 
fallen. 

"  But  as  to  the  fire-works,"  continued  he, 
"  you  may  imagine  their  sublimity,  when  I  tell 
you  that  cannons  and  musquetry  were  fired  to 
give  effect  to  some  of  their  explosions.  At 
last  they  ceased ;  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  again 
distinguished,  calm  and  proud  above  the  sapphire 
flames  that  curled  harmless  round  its  pedestal. 
From  thence,  we  adjourned  to  the  hall  of  the 
senator's  house,  where  a  concert  was  per- 
formed," 

"  And  from  thence,"  interrupted  Miss  Aston, 
somewhat  dreading  her  father's  prolixity  on  his 
favourite  theme,  "  from  thence  we  went  to  sup- 
per in  the  third  palace,  and  drank  champagne 
at  a  table  actually  formed  round  the  statue  of 
Cicero's  own  Capitolian  wolf." 

"  How  enviable!"  exclaimed  Lady  Harman. 
But  the  general,  though  distanced,  was  not  to 
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be  thrown  out,  and  he  again  returned  to  the 
charge : — 

"  But  the  concert,  Lady  Harman!  it  was 
only  the  middle  of  the  whole.  A  gallery  runs 
round  the  hall,  and  you  can  imagine  nothing 
finer  than  the  coup  d^oeil,  either  looking  up  at 
the  gallery,  filled  as  it  was  with  knights  and 
ladies  bright,  or  looking  down  from  it  at  the 
magnificent  assemblage  below.  The  cantata 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion." 

"  Was  it  ever  published  ?  I  should  like  much 
to  see  it,"  said  Lady  Harman,  who  flattered 
herself  she  should  emulate  the  general's  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject. 

"  No;  only  those  who  were  at  the  fete  got 
copies  of  it.  I  kept  mine,  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  curious  to  compare  the  flattery  of 
1819  with  the  triumphant  odes  on  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  But  as  I  don't  read  Italian  well, 
and  am  too  old  to  go  to  school,  I  requested 
Sophy  to  translate  it  for  me.  I  will  read  her 
copy  of  it  to  your  Ladyship,  if  you  please." 

Lady  Harman  as  little  liked  the  axiom  re- 
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specting  second  childhood,  as  she  otherwise  ap- 
proved the  proposal  which  tended  most  mate- 
rially to  save  her  philological  reputation.  "  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  Miss  Aston's  version, 
though  I  do  read  Italian ;"  (she  forgot  to  add  with 
a  master)  "  indeed,  foreign  languages  are  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  Englishwomen ;  for, 
besides  our  seldom  now  hearing  a  single  sentence 
in  good  society,  purporting  to  be  in  our  native 
tongue,  that  is  not  eked  out  with  tours  de  phrases 
and  concetti  in  every  other  language  the  speaker 
is  acquainted  with, — besides  this,  I  say,  even  the 
reviews,  published  in  the  furthest  corner  of  our 
island,  treat  more  of  foreign  pubhcations  than 
of  English." 

"  Very  true.  Lady  Harman,"  replied  the 
general.  "  In  the  64th  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  out  of  thirteen  articles,  four  of 
them,  containing  one  hundred  and  four  pages,  are 
reviews  on  twenty  foreign  books,  on  foreign  sub- 
jects, written  in  foreign  languages,  and  certainly 
of  foreign  circulation  ;  for  of  one,  the  reviewers 
have  the  audacity  to  tell  us  Englishmen,  the 
book   they   then    trouble    their    readers   with, 
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'  though  published  some  time,  had  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  England. '  " 

"  But,"  said  Emily,  *'  I  hope  the  nine  other 
articles  are  better  suited  to  our  comprehension ; 
for,  from  many  of  the  former  numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  I  have  derived  much  both 
of  entertainment  and  instruction." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sternheim,  I  advise  you  ngt 
to  expect  either  from  the  recent  numbers ;  one 
article,  for  instance,  in  this  one  is  a  detail  al- 
ready laid  before  parliament,  of  cruelties,  which 
no  lady  would  like  to  read,  and  another  on 
physic,  which  no  lady  ought  to  read.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two  articles  upon  politics, 
and  a  good  many  copies  from  parliamentary 
reports,  which  may,  I  dare  say,  be  useful  to 
comitry  members ;  but  there  are  not  six  pages 
in  the  whole  review  of  real  genuine  criticism 
on  the  works  of  the  few  English  authors  whose 
names  give  interest  to  the  articles  they  head, 
though  the  enlightened  gentlemen  amuse  them- 
selves with  copious  original  compositions  on  the 
same  subjects." 

"  But,  after  all,  the  bonny  Scots  are  only 
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extempore  preachers  from  revered  texts ;  though, 
like  their  own  presbyters,  they  sometimes  forget 
both  themselves  and  their  subjects,"  said  Miss 
Aston. 

"  But  you  don't  take  all  the  reviewers  say  for 
Gospel  ?"  added  Emily. 

"  No  wonder,"  rejoined  Lady  Harman,  "we 
should  have  so  many  female  clubs  in  England 
now,  when  our  literary  magazmes  are  become 
political  registers." 

"  But,  in  return,"  replied  the  general,  "  our 
newspapers  are  made  up  of  classical  extracts : 
however,  here's  Sophy's  translation  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  cantata.  There  is  a  dramatis 
personce  to  the  cantata,  consisting  of  the  Genius 
of  Numa,  and  of  Csesar,  and  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ; 
and  chorusses  of  virgins,  soldiers,  and  Roman 
people.  The  music  was  composed  by  Fiora- 
vanti " 

"And  the  words?" 

"  It  is  not  said ;  perhaps  by  the  universal 
genius.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi." 

"  I  heard  when  I  was  at  Rome,"  said  Lady 
Harman,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  commiseration. 
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"  that  the  only  rest  he  took  for  several  nights 
previous  to  the  Emperor's  arrival  was  to  sit  up 
in  bed  with  his  writing-desk  before  hini."* 

The  general  proceeded  in  a  clear  and  audible 
voice  : — 

"Chorus. 

What  to  the  Quirinal  to-night 

Such  joyous  plaudits  now  can  bring? 
What  echoed  sounds  of  gay  delight 

Makes  all  Tarpeia's  voices  ring? 
With  a  thousand  flambeaux  splendid 

The  brilliant  night  mocks  rivall'd  day  ; 
And  heaven's  own  light  with  earth's  is  blpuded, 

In  added  stars  of  purest  ray. 
These  plaudits  hail  the  unconquer''d  king 

Of  Po's  rich  plains,  an<l  Isere's  fount. 
Whose  presence  here  alone  could  bring 

New  honours  to  our  sacred  mount. 

("  I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Miss  Aston, 
*'  Maria  Louisa's  father  is  called  in  the  original 
11  Sire  invitto  ;  it  is  not  I  who  have  so  misnamed 
him.") 

*  Fact. 
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"  Hail,  then,  to  thee  !  nor  come  alone  ; 

Tliy  guardian  angels  bring  with  thee, 
Wiio  shield  thy  tent,  and  guard  thy  throne,- 

Faith,  valour,  glory,  piety. 

GENIUS    OF   NUMA. 

Fraucisco  !  hail!  offspring  divine 

Of  hundred  heroes'  crowned  line  ! 

Thy  virtues  to  our  mind  restore 

The  memory  of  a  Numa's  power, 

\^'l!en  here  I  quench'd  Jove's  tiery  brand — ," 

"  Does  the  cardinal  mean  to  call  Bonaparte 
Jupiter  Stator,  or  Jupiter  Tonans?"  inquired 
Lady  Harman,  with  pomposity. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  he  means 
juM  here,"  replied  the  general ;  "  but,  to  go  on  : 

When  here  I  quench'd  Jove's  fiery  brand, 
And  soothed  the  desolated  land  ; 
Whilst  cold  Rhupea's  echoing  dells 
No  longer  heard  the  murderous  yells 
Of  men,  and  steeds,  and  all  the  warlike  train, 
That  niark'd  of  Rhea's  son  the  wild   adventurous 
reign. 
Here  Numa  reign'd,  and  here  his  giant  arm 
Had  strength  to  close  those  portals  rude 
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Of  Janns'  shrine,  that  long  had  stood 
With  open  jaws  to  pour  forth  war's  alarms  : 
And  twice  four  lustres  saw  the  fane 
Unhonour'd  and  abhorr'd  remain. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  in  sacred  vests  array'd, 
In  Sabine  woods  with  mild  Egeria  stray'd, 
Or  on  Aventine's  mount, 
Or  from  her  sacred  fount 
Drew    wisdom  from  its    source  beneath  her  grotto's 
shade. 
Let  him  who  blindly  from  pure  nature  flies. 
And  thinks  nought  great  but  that  which  force 
implies, 

("  You  know,  Miss  Sternheim,"  whispered 
Miss  Aston,  "  the  Emperor  looks  exceedingly 
diminutive  and  feeble,  and  I  suppose  this  was 
to  comfort  him.") 

Here  learn  from  chaste  Egeria's  simple  bower. 
That  n-.odest  virtue  adds  new  strength  to  power. 
No  temples  then  extorted  grace  divine, 
For  Jove  and  Vesta  bless'd  a  woodland  shrine  : 
There  holy  priests  accepted  offerings  made, 
And  pious  virgins'  willing  vows  were  paid  ; 
Whilst  on  rude  altars  by  the  streamlet  raised, 
Incense  as  pure  as  their  own  wishes  blazed." 
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"  Very  pretty  poetry  !"  observed  Lady  Har- 
man,  in  all  sincerity. 

"  Though  rather  more  to  the  praise  of  Numa 
and  Egeria  than  to  that  of  the  poor  Emperor 
Francis,"  said  Miss  Aston. 

"  Nay,  Sophy,  mark  the  contest :"  and  the 
general  proceeded  : 

"Thus  as  tlie  nymph,  who  Numa's  footsteps  led, 
Drew  blessings  round  her  royal  votary's  head  ; 
So  round  thy  tlirone,  as  guardian  powers,  we  see, 
With  valour,  faith — with  glory,  piety." 

"  Les  quatres  vertus  a  pied,  et  le  vice  a 
cheval"  whispered  Emily,  in  return  to  Miss 
Aston  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  old  general 
neither  heard  the  quotation,  nor  remembered 
the  epigram;  and  proceeded  in  his  favourite 
subject,  happily  unconscious  of  either  : — 

"  Whilst  at  thy  right  hand  still  the  sister  train, 
With  virtue  link'd,  in  bonds  of  love  remain; 
And  as  in  emulative  charms  they  vie. 
Catch  inspiration  from  their  sovereign's  eye." 

"  Query  maids  of  honour?"  said  Miss  Aston. 
"  Cot  vici  raggi  tuoi  si  fan  piu    belle  are 
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the  original  words,"  replied  the  general  with 
earnestness.  **i 

"  The  Emperor  is  an  astonishing  man  of  his 
age,  if  he  does  not  wear  spectacles,"  rejoined 
Lady  Harman,  anxious  to  show  how  much  she 
did  understand  of  Italian.  The  observation 
was  unanswerable. 

'•  Come,  then,  oil  prince  benign !  whose  equal  sway 
Proves  thee  the  godlike  Numa  of  the  day ; 
Come  from  thine  own  Germania's  farthest  strand  ; 
For  now,  by  thee  dispersed  from  Europe's  land, 
The  awful  storm  of  war  and  rage  is  o'er, 
And  songs  of  peace  resound  from  shore  to  shore. 
Thanks  be  to  thee,  and  to  thy  peers  in  might, 
Who  braved  for  us  the  horrors  of  the  tight  ; 
And  who  with  thee,  in  martial  pomp  array 'd, 
Of  Europe's  peace  the  immortal  basis  laid. 
No  more  Bellona's  banners  are  unfurl'd, 
To  w  aft  despair  o'er  an  aflFrighted  world  ; 
And  as  thy  brows  the  laurel  erst  entwined, 
So  now  the  olive  shall  thy  temples  bind." 

"  The  judicious  Cardinal  praises  Francis  as 
Boileau  did  Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  remarked 
Miss  Aston. 
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"  Assez  d'  autres  sans  nioi,  d'un  stile  moins  timide, 
SuiYr(J||  aux  champs  de  Mars  ton  courage  rapide; 
Pour  moi,  loin  des  combats,  sur  un  ton  moins  terrible 
Je  dirai  les  exploits  de  ton  regne  paisible." 

"  You  are  severe  on  both,  Sophia,"  answered 
the  general,  smiling  at  his  daughter's  vivacity  ; 
and  then  continued — 

"  Hark  to  the  rapturous  sounds  and  grateful  strain, 
That  from  Lamagna's  woods,  Ausonia's  plain, 
Resound  thy  welcome,  and  their  joy  proclaim." 

"  This,  at  least,  is  a  contrast  to  Boileau's 
poetry !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  Ces  arbres  sont  rejouis — 
Marquez  en  bien  la  cadence, 
Et  vous.  Vents,  faitcs  silence  ; 
Je  vais  parler  de  Louis." 

But  the  general  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  all  these  quotations,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  didactic  tone — 

"  Hero  and  sage,  accept  our  prayer  ; 
With  kind  parental  hand 
Protect  thy  native  land, 
And  still  for  us  the  olive  m  car. 
VOL.    II.  L 
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Whilst  the  young  century  shall  be, 
In  ages  yet  to  come,  =';jfc 

Distinguish'd  in  renown, 

And  call'd  the  age  of  happiness  and  thee." 

"  Now,  my  dear  father,  do  allow  me  to  finish 
this  peerless  production,"  said  Miss  Aston  ;  and 
taking  up  the  original,  which  lay  near  her,  she 
proceeded  to  repeat  an  extempore  translation, 
with  a  vivacity  her  delighted  father  could  not 
resist,  even  though  her  emphatic  tone  avowedly 
mimicked  his  own. — "  Let  me  see, — where  am 
I  to  begin  ?  Oh !  Chorus  of  Virgins  :  Fresche 
rose  porporine : — 

Purple  roses 
Fresh  and  fair, 
'  Scent  our  noses, 

Deck  our  hair. 

Dancing,  singing. 

Perfumes  flinging, 

Presents  bringing, 

Paeans  hymning ; 
Show  our  thanks  to  the  Gods  of  this  old  Pagan  nation. 
For  reserving  us  all  for  this  joyous  occasion. 

Then  entered  the  Genius  of  Caesar;    he  was 
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dressed  in  a  tight  suit  of  black,  and  his  hair 
neatly  powdered.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
music-desk,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  company, 
and  then,  without  drawing  breath,  sang  a  re- 
citative of  forty-nine  lines,  ending  in  an  aria 
of  eight,  proving  that  war  is  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor,  on  which  good  taste 
Caesar's  commentary  is  particularly  flattering. 
But  Numa,  not  to  be  outdone,  steps  forward 
on  purpose  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the  Emperor's 
always  appearing  in  full  regimentals, — 

111  this  mountain  itself,  which  so  long  has  been  fa- 
mous, 

We  have  found  out  thine  emblems,  as  well  it  became  us ; 

For  when  Jove  made  its  rocks  white,  and  flambeaux  so 
red, 

He  had  surely  thy  uniform  full  in  his  head. 

Nay,  my  dear  father,  I  have  only  left  out  the 
gold-lace : 

Da  questo  eccelso  monte 
<         Candido  sasso  io  svello 
E  vi  scolpisco  in  or. 

Then  Caesar  sings  five  more  lines  ; — and  then 
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he  and  Numa  warble  a  duet,  concluded  by  a 
chorus  of  soldiers;  and  immediately  after 
Julius  Csesar,  with  chronological  precision,  in 
comes  the  Genius  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  calling 
himself,  as  his  Holiness  ought  to  do,  Ministro 
del  voler  superno. 

Whilst  thus  you  bring  the  Olympic  Gods  upon  us, 
Why  should  not  I  support  the  papal  honours? 
I,  who  with  Bible,  crown,  and  holy  mitre, 
Sat  on  this  mount,  to  make  its  glory  brighter; 
And  by  the  golden  house,  that  once  was  Caesar's, 
Publish'd  the  word  to  crowds  of  starving  hearers. 
Now  Jove  and  Leo,  to  one  faith  assenting. 
Will  only  try  their  strength  in  complimenting. 
Alas  !  that  Rome,  once  every  where  victorious. 
Should  sink,  at  last,  by  armies  so  inglorious! 
Excuse  me,  Frank  ;  though  you  're  yourself  a  Vandal, 
You'll  own  the  invasion  was  a  shame  and  scandal. 
To  think  that  Gothic  fury  should  efface 
What  Gothic  ignorance  can  ne'er  replace! 
Perhaps  I'm  rude;  forgive  me,  for  in  sooth 
We  popes  are  only  ministers  of  truth." 

"  Surely,  Miss  Aston,"  said  Emily,  la*ughing, 
"  you  caricature  the  cantata  ?  they  would 
never  talk  in  Rome  of  Goths  to  a  German  ?" 
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"  I    beg    your    pardon :    see,    the   original 
phrase  is — 

A  hi!  del  Gotico  ferro 

Ahi !  del  furor  della  Vandalia  asta ! 

Then  they  talk,  or  rather  sing,  about  the 
dominion  of  Saint  Peter,  —  del  governo  paci- 
Jico  di  Piero,  and  add  a  line  or  two  about  the 
lying  praises  they  give  to  princes  : 

Con  menzognero  vanto 
E  Padre  Re  e  si  dice. 

And  at  last,  after  two  or  three  more  cho- 
ruses, and  a  song  from  each  of  the  three  gentle- 
men Geniuses,  the  whole  concludes  by  an 
animated  coda  on  the  fiddles,  and  a  panegyric 
on  Francis's  parental  character."* 

*  Those  who,  from  the  scepticism  characteristic  of  the 
age,  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  ?vliss  Aston's  account  of 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi's /eYf,  are  referred  to  the  original 
poem,  copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  all  who  were 
present  at  the  entertainment  given  by  him  at  the  Capi- 
tol of  Rome,  "  la  Sera  del  20  Aprile,  1819;"  of  which, 
no  doubt,  many  are  preserved  by  the  English  auditors, 
besides  tiie  one  here  quoted. 
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"  He  has  a  large  and  increasing  family?"  in- 
quired Lady  Harman.  But  the  "  quiet  even- 
ing at  Naples"  was  at  an  end  ;  and  her  Lady- 
ship's further  observations  on  the  Emperor 
were  obstructed  by  the  shawls  and  fur-tippets 
with  which  she  fortified  herself  for  her  return 
to  her  hotel. 
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CHAP.  V. 


POMPEII. 


The  following  morning  had  long  been  fixed 
upon  for  a  large  party  to  Pompeii ;  and  at  au 
early  hour  Lady  Harman  and  Emily  drove,  by 
appointment,  to  Mr.  Charlton's.  Her  Ladyship 
eminently  possessed  that  restless  turn  of  mind, 
which  those  who  areb  lest  with  it  call  "  bodily 
activity, "  and  those  who  are  annoyed  by  it  terra 
"  the  fidgets."  An  unintermittent  symptom  of 
this  complaint  was,  that  she  invariably  kept  all 
her  appointments  punctually,  and  consequently 
was  in  the  frequent  practice  of  assisting  to  light 
the  candles  in  her  friends'  drawing-rooms  before 
dinner,  and  generally  got  the  start  of  the  parson 
even  in  his  own  parish  church.     In  the  present 
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instance,  she  only  arrived  time  enough  to  wit- 
ness an  tchapce  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charlton, 
who  happened  to  be  in  debate  with  his  cook,  in 
a  flowered  dressing-gown,  in  the  middle  window, 
and  made  his  exit  at  one  door  of  his  drawing- 
room  at  the  moment  she  entered  at  the  other. 
Fortunately,  Mrs.  Charlton  and  some  others  of 
the  party  were  for  once  equally  exact,  and  Lady 
Harman  had  not  much  time  allowed  her  for 
apologizing  for  her  intrusion. 

Discretion  has  been  called  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  to  this  twice-blest  virtue  might  be 
attributed  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore's  absence  on 
this  occasion  :  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  face  either  Miss  Sternheim's  quick 
dignity,  or  Lady  Harman's  spirited  eloquence, 
after  the  specimen  he  had  lately  received  of 
both.  Emily  scarcely  gave  herself  the  trouble  of 
divining  what  had  occasioned  an  effect  so  agree- 
able to  her,  or  indeed  of  investigating,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  her  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

It  was  one  of  the  brightest  mornings  that 
spring,  even  in  Italy,  could  boast;  and  on  such 
a  day  she  was  to  drive  along  those  shores  which 
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from  time  immemorial  have  been  deemed  the 
loveliest  in  nature.  The  only  person  in  Naples 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  see,  had  declined  the 
party;  and  Miss  Aston,  the  friend  whom  she 
really  preferred,  was  beside  her.  It  was  true 
she  thought  of  Myrvin ;  but  if  his  absence  at 
Capua  deprived  her  of  any  pleasure  she  might 
have  had  in  his  company,  it  also  redeemed  her 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  making  to 
him  the  dreaded  explanation.  Of  Vanderville 
she  thought  still  less,  for  she  flattered  her- 
self she  had  definitely  made  up  her  mind  on  this 
subject ;  nay,  she  even  so  far  deluded  herself, 
as  to  believe  that  he  understood  her  sentiments 
towards  him;  and  thus,  giving  way  as  unre- 
strainedly to  her  feelings  of  ingenuous  pleasure, 
as  she  had  done,  not  many  hours  before,  to 
feelings  of  annoyance  as  intense,  she  enjoyed  the 
present  gaiety  with  all  the  vivacity  natural  both 
to  her  character  and  age. 

Mr.  Charlton  prided  himself  in  driving  the 
handsomest  equipage  in  Naples,  and  it  is  well 
understood  by  most  modern  charioteers,  that 
this  epithet  includes  the  handsomest  woman  on 
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the  barouche-seat,  that  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sit  beside  him  there :  it  was  therefore  not 
extraordinary  that  he  should  select  Miss  Stern- 
heim  for  this  envied  exaltation,  even  though 
Lady  Montrent  was  present.  Nor  did  the 
pretty  widow  repine  at  his  preference.  Her 
vanity  only  was  interested  in  appearing  to  be 
the  object  of  Mr.  Charlton's  transient  prefer- 
ence ;  her  affections  were  engaged  elsewhere ; 
nor,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  would  she 
much  have  envied  Miss  Sternheim  on  the  occa- 
sion. She  knew  that  Mr.  Charlton  was  only 
one  of  those  modern  husbands,  who,  though  in 
truth,  very  Josephs  in  constancy,  consider  it  as 
indispensable  a  part  of  the  etiquette  of  fashion 
to  maintain  that  every  other  woman  is  superior 
to  their  wives,  as  that  every  cook  is  inferior  to 
their  own.  To  dispute  either,  would  be  pre- 
posterous; to  rely  on  either,  would  be  vain. 

Mr.  Charlton  was  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  information ;  and  the  value  of 
his  acquirements  was  enhanced  by  that  tact, 
which,  like  the  peep-holes  in  the  itinerant  show- 
boxes  in  England,  increase  the  appearance  of 
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the  whole,  by  concealing  the  termination  of  the 
parts.  He  could  talk  as  long  as  a  member  ot 
parliament  in  smooth,  well-turned  periods,  and 
in  so  genteel  a  voice  and  phraseology,  that — who 
would  be  so  rude  as  to  interrupt  so  polite  an 
orator  ?  Emily,  though  by  no  means  averse  to 
bear  her  share  in  general  conversation,  found 
the  irksomeness  of  a  prolonged  tete-a-tete  con- 
siderably relieved  by  Mr.  Charlton's  volubility, 
and  she  even  gathered  something  of  information 
from  his  conversation. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii, — those  rivals  in  interest  and 
companions  in  misfortune, — he  observed  the 
error,  which  most  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  fall  into,  respecting  the  similarity  of  their 
remains.  "  When,  in  truth,"  continued  he,  "  no- 
thing can  be  more  different  than  they  are  to 
each  other :  you  see,  Miss  Sternheim,  what 
an  uninterrupted  prolongation  of  building,  and 
noise,  and  occupation,  extends  all  the  way  from 
Resina  to  Portici ;  the  very  houses  along  the 
road  are  numbered,  as  if  to  identify  it  with  the 
capital;   and  the   caritellas  are  so   numerous, 
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and  so  swift  upon  it,  that  I  assure  you  if  I  was 
not  very  well  accustomed  to  drive  four-in-hand, 
I  would  not  have  ventured  to  bring  you  where 
you  are." 

Emily  had  just  time  to  slip  in  the  expected 
compliment  to  his  talents  as  a  coachman,  and  he 
continued  : — "  Now,  who  would  think  that  under 
all  this  hyperbole  of  motion,  lies  the  dark  city 
of  Herculaneum,  damned  as  it  were  to  prema- 
ture destruction?  AVe  are  now  rolling  overall 
its  monuments  and  all  its  magnificence,  and 
that  black  mountain  is  still  frowning  over  us  as 
it  did  over  our  predecessors  two  thousand  years 
ago." 

As  Mr.  Charlton  told  this  awful  truth,  he 
peeped  sideways  under  Emily's  bonnet,  to  judge 
how  far  the  expression  of  terror  became  her 
cast  of  features,  and  the  result  seemed  satisfac- 
tory, as  he  proceeded :  "If  we  had  turned  to 
the  left,  and  gone  ten  yards  farther  up  the  hill, 
we  should  have  come  to  a  pump  (they  call 
them  fountains  here)  with  a  fine  inscription  ; 
there,  even  your  tread.  Miss  Sternheim,  would 
make  the  ground  shake  and  reverberate,  and 
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the  guides  always  take  care  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. From  thence  you  go  into  a  sort  of  coal- 
cellar,  if  I  may  call  these  cinders  Neapolitan 
coals, — and  there  the  guides  give  every  person  a 
filthy  tallow  candle  to  hold  ;  and  striding  on  be- 
fore you,  hallooing,  partly  to  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  partly  to  cheer  their  own,  they 
take  you  into  a  pit  dark  as  Erebus,  where  you 
feel  that  you  are  passing  through  galleries  cut 
out  of  the  solid  lava ;  and  this  is  what  is  called 
seeing  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  !" 

"  Then  the  Neapolitan  government  have  not 
followed  Eustace's  classical  advice,  and  opened 
any  more  of  the  town  than  the  theatre  ?" 

"  No,  that  is  still  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there: 
Herculaneum  remains  just  as  it  was  when  he 
wrote,  but  they  are  uncovering  Pompeii  daily." 

"  I  suppose  then  the  curiosities  of  Hercu- 
laneum are  all  removed  to  Portici  I" 

"  Yes,  and  many  have  since  travelled  from 
thence  to  the  Studio  at  Naples.  But  I  am  one 
of  those  modernized  antiquaries  that  think  the 
palace  of  Portici  has  not,  with  them,  lost  all  its 
claims   to   notice.     It   stands  on  the  ruins  of 
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former  days,  a  striking  instance  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  own :  it  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  present  king,  but  of 
Murat,  who  furnished  it  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence, as  you  may  see  any  day  you  please." 

''  Why  surely,  Mr.  Charlton,  King  Ferdi- 
nand does  not  retain  the  furniture  of  King 
Joachim  V 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised,  but  he 
really  does,  and  has  it  in  constant  use  :  however, 
his  Majesty  has  this  apology,  that  he  never  could 
replace  it  by  any  more  beautiful.  Even  the  silk 
baskets  for  the  billets  du  matin,  and  their  com- 
panions, the  embroidered  covers  for  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-books,  which  Madame  Murat's 
maids  of  honour  worked  for  her  toilette,  now 
ornament  the  dressing-room  of  the  Duchess, 
who,  in  the  Neapolitan  idiom,  is  styled,  Regina, 
— no, — ma  Sposa  del  Re." 

Emily  was  not  quite  so  much  surprised  at 
this  instance  of  inconsistency  as  Mr.  Charlton 
expected,  for  she  remembered  having  seen  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  after  the  express  and  peculiar  designs  of 
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Napoleon  for  the  king  of  Rome.  These  same 
apartments,  so  furnished,  were  allotted  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  on  occasion  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  visiting  Italy,  in  1816,  when 
his  journey  was  stopped  at  Milan  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Maria  Beatrix  ;  and  lastly,  in  1819, 
they  were  actually  occupied,  without  any  change 
save  that  of  persons,  by  the  same  Emperor  and 
his  fourth  wife,  the  present  Empress  Charlotte ; 
whilst  the  good  old  Pope,  with  the  immutability 
which  belongs  to  God's  Vicar  on  earth,  still 
vegetates  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  where, 
excepting  his  visit  to  Fontainbleau,  he  has  for 
many  years  quietly  survived  all  these  different 
dynasties, — an  example  at  once  of  the  tenacity 
of  life  and  instability  of  grandeur. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Emily,  "  I  conclude  the 
palace  of  Portici  has  undergone  no  alterations 
whatever,  or  else  Madame  Murat's  toilette 
would  not  have  been  left  undisturbed." 

"  Yes,  one  change  was  made.  In  a  little  room, 
about  fifteen  feet  square,  almost  under-ground, 
and  inside  the  hall  where  the  servants  dine,  the 
old  porter  showed  me  the  magnificent  pictures 
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of  the  Bonaparte  family,  though  the  bust  of  the 
little  King. of  Rome  still  ornaments  the  chimney- 
piece  of  one  of  the  principal  apartments." 

"  And  what  sort  of  paintings  are  those  of 
the  Bonaparte  family?"  inquired  Emily. 

"  Exactly  of  that  judicious  style  of  compo- 
sition which  all  family-pictures  ought  to  emulate, 
where  the  action  will  of  itself  be  interesting, 
so  long  as  the  colours  remain  sufficient  to  show 
what  the  figures  are  doing,  even  though  the 
names  be  forgotten  which,  from  one  contra- 
dictory feeling  or  other,  might  alone  immorta- 
lize them." 

"  Of  course,  Napoleon's  is  there  ?" 
"  Yes,  in  the  dress  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
which,  in  its  long  robes  and  his  short  figure, 
makes  him  look  exactly  like  a  pretty  girl,,  with 
a  green  wreath  round  his  head ;  and,  like  the 
prints  in  Ackermann's  Magazine,  the  white  kid 
gloves  are  drawn  with  accuracy,  even  to  the  silk 
twist  that  represents  the  long  sleeve  being  fast- 
ened down  by  loops  over  the  fingers." 

*'  And  is  that  your  interesting  composition?" 
"  It  is  minutely  executed,  and  so  far  curious. 
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You  know  Lord  Stafford's  invaluable  Teniers  is 
only  a  duck  and  drake  swimming  in  a  horse- 
pond  ;  but  the  pictures  I  chiefly  alluded  to,  are 
of  Murat,  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  One 
represents  him  alone,  dressed  in  the  richest  of 
his  dazzling  costumes,  and  portraying  a  figure 
sufficiently  commanding  to  realize  the  image  of 
that  flower  of  chivalry,  our  Edward  of  Cressy, 
whom  no  pencil  has  ever  yet  dared  to  blazon. 
Another  picture  represents  Murat,  and  his  wife, 
and  court,  walking  on  the  beach  at  Naples,  in 
figures  as  large  as  life.  At  one  side,  the  laz- 
zaroni  are  carrying  away  heaped  baskets  of 
bread,  which  the  beggars  are  running  to  share  ; 
in  another  part,  petitioners  are  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  their  sovereign,  to  entreat  the  favours 
they  seem  certain  of  obtaining ;  at  another, 
women  hold  up  their  newly-dressed  and  smiling 
children  to  lisp  the  thanks  their  countenances 
express;  and  in  the  middle  of  all  these  Murat 
stands,  no  more  than  the  Majesty  of  man,  as 
if  his  power  equalled  his  wish  of  doing  good." 
"  I  should   think,  if  such  scenes  were  ever 
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realized,  the  people  of  Naples  would  not  soon 
forget  Joachim." 

"  The  nobles,  at  least,  will  never  forget,  that 
whilst  Sergeant  Murat  sat  in  his  silken  room  of 
state  at  Portici,  they  were  only  permitted  to 
enter  his  presence  when  he  rang  his  bell  for 
them :  but  the  lazzaroni  eat  as  much  raaccaroni 
now  as  ever ;  and  a  short  time  since,  the  then 
heir-apparent  threw  some  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  comfits  out  of  his  balcony  at  the  Carnival ; — 
for  which  base  and  effectual  means  of  gaining 
popularity,  the  ministers  paid  all  the  prince's 
debts,  on  the  condition  of  his  banishing  himself 
to  Sicily." 

Whilst  conversation  thus  beguiled  their  pro- 
gress, they  had  left  behind  the  palace  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  and  had  passed  another  unno- 
ticed. That  last  was  La  Favorita,  a  red  brick 
house,  which  even  in  extent  has  no  subli- 
mity, and  in  style  of  architecture  has  no  cha- 
racter but  insignificance :  it  stands  on  the  high 
road,  of  which  its  unfenced  walls  forms  the 
boundary:  a  trelliced  gate  opens  to  a  garden, 
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which  extends  to  the  sea;  and  here  the  eye, 
aching  from  the  light  refracted  from  the  dark, 
shining,  lava  pavement,  seeks  in  vain  the  tow- 
ering trees  that  would  give  a  welcome  shade : 
but  no  such  luxury  is  here.  Straight,  parallel 
walks  stretch  to  the  sea ;  and  on  each  side,  the 
vines,  that  might  perchance  have  given  some 
shelter  to  these  alleys,  are  tortured  upon  hori- 
zontal trellices,  five  feet  from  the  ground.  His 
Majesty's  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  thrive  under 
these  umbrellas,  though  no  other  living  things 
can  get  beneath  them  ;  and  two  twin  casinos, 
where  the  guards  occasionally  take  their  nap, 
terminate  these  sister  kitchen- gardens. 

These,  with  the  addition  of  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  circumscribed  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  fish-pond,  are  what,  as  appendages  to  a 
citizen's  house  at  Claphara,  Philips  would  call 
"  tasteful  pleasure-grounds."  But  the  epithet 
in  this  instance  may  more  correctly  be  applied 
to  the  house,  quasi  palace ;  which,  singular  in 
its  plan,  is  well  calculated  for  those  little  re- 
creations, which,  like  well-managed  coups  de 
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theatre,  relieve  the  monotonous  tragedy  of 
regal  life. 

Visitors  to  this  Favorita  are  led  up  stairs, 
through  half  a  dozen  diminutive  card-rooms,  for 
the  purpose  of  suddenly  looking  down  out  of 
one  of  them  into  a  saloon,  which  occupies  the 
whole  body  of  the  house,  and  reaches  through 
two  stories.  It  is  made  octangular  by  closets, 
or  balconies,  or  boxes,  (for  they  may  indiscri- 
minately be  called  either,)  to  which  there  are 
cross-doors  and  angular  looking-glasses,  by  means 
of  which  the  royal  family  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  ocular  decep- 
tions these  produce,  as  many  times  a  week  as  his 
Majesty  pleases. 

At  the  Old  Theatre  Royal  Italien,  at  Paris, 
two  or  three  of  the  pillars  that  support  the 
boxes  were  built  hollow,  and  contained  private 
boxes  with  slits  in  the  wall  for  windows,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  formerly  used  in 
the  winding  staircases  of  our  Gothic  castles  ;  and 
to  these  airy  retreats,  ladies  of  the  first  fashion 
and  respectability  repair  to    see  and  hear  all 
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they  can.  The  superior  mode  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  court  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  play 
bo-peep,  or  puss-in-the-corner  from  these  con- 
venient recesses,  is  proportioned  to  the  more 
exalted  rank  of  the  majestic  performers. 

Such  is  the  palace  of  the  Favorita.  It  stands 
within  a  few  paces  of  that  shore,  which,  pre- 
eminent in  beauty,  and  splendid  in  Nature's  own 
embellishing,  is  in  all  respects  peerless :  but  it 
also  stands  still  nearer  to  that  petrefied  torrent, 
which  rushing,  not  many  years  ago,  in  one  broad 
sweep  of  destruction  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  to  wreck  that  very  shore,  has  made  a 
chasm  in  creation,  and  left  nothing  in  its  course, 
but  a  black,  appalling,  stony  desert.  Where, 
but  at  the  Favorita  of  the  king  of  Naples,  can 
we  behold  so  strange  a  union  of  puerility,  mag- 
nificence, and  horror  ? 

"  Have  you  made  a  pilgrimage  yet  to  the 
Hermitage,  Miss  Sternheim  ?"  asked  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, as  looking  back,  he  pointed  to  the  white 
cottage  which  sparkled  in  the  sun,  about  half- 
way up  the  desolated  ascent :  Emily  answered 
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in  the  negative.  "  Then,"  continued  he,  "  you 
have  lost,  not  only  one  of  the  mosisublime  scenes 
in  Nature,  but  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  that 
even  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni  could  enact.  The 
manner  in  which  the  guides  pull  you  up  Suffe, 
which  is  one  of  their  pet-names  for  the  Vol- 
cano, is  by  means  of  the  bridles  of  their  mules  ; 
which  they  first  fasten  round  their  own  waists, 
and  then  give  the  end  to  you  to  hold  in  your 
hand  as  a  test  of  your  horsemanship ;  and  they 
encourage  you  and  each  other,  by  the  prospect 
of  all  the  good  fare  they  are  to  earn  by  their 
exertions ;  bellowing  out,  every  moment,  Vivu 
il  maccaroni !  AM  per  il  tnaccaroni!  Coraggio 
per  il  tnaccaroni !  in  tones  so  exhilarating,  and 
gestures  so  fantastical,  that  I  defy  any  body  to 
be  sentimental  in  their  company." 

Emily  more  than  ever  regretted  not  having 
partaken  of  an  amusement  in  both  its  extremes, 
so  exactly  suited  to  her  taste,  and  yet  every 
way  characteristic  of  the  people  themselves,  in- 
asmuch as  those  extremes  are  so  strangely 
blended,  that  their  effect  can  only  be  believed  at 
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Naples.  But  her  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted, somewhat  to  her  regret,  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Lord  Vanderville. 

Not  knowing  that  Lady  Harman  and  Miss 
Sternheim  were  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Charlton's, 
the  earl  had  declined  their  invitation  to  do  the 
same  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  them 
to  Pompeii :  but  a  perverse  fate  seemed  now  to 
pursue  all  his  arrangements  in  which  they  were 
concerned.  He  had  arrived  at  Lady  Harman's 
in  full  time,  it  is  true,  but  a  full  hour  after  her 
activity  had  transferred  her  to  the  Chiaza; 
and  Vanderville,  still  in  pursuit  of  them,  reached 
Mr.  Charlton's  door  just  time  enough  to  see 
the  last  of  the  long  string  of  carriages  turn 
round  the  corner  to  the  Chiatamone.  VexeS 
and  disappointed  (for  once  with  just  cause),  he 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  lost  another  half 
hour  in  swearing  he  would  not  go  at  all ;  till  an 
opportune  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  some  irresist- 
ible curvettes  that  his  horses  made  as  they 
paraded  under  his  windows,  overcame  at  once 
all  his  resolution,  or  rather  irresolution  ;  and  he 
overtook  the  cavalcade  a  little  beyond  the  Fa- 
vorita. 
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His  ride  had  dispelled  much  of  his  previous 
gloom ;  but  yet  he  was  by  no  means  gratified 
at  beholding  Emily  so  gaily  conversing  on  an 
elevation  beyond  his  utmost  reach  of  participa- 
tion ;  and  his  salutation  to  her  was,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  proportionably  distant. 

"  I  see  he  has  understood  me,"  thought  she ; 
and  in  consequence  she  returned  his  greeting 
with  a  smile  of  unmixed  complacency. 

"  Lady  Harman  has  made  my  peace  with 
her,"  concluded  Vanderville,  as  he  read  her 
radiant  countenance  ;  and  more  than  ever  de- 
lighted, he  gaily  kissed  hands  to  her,  and  pushed 
on  to  overtake  Lady  Montrent,  and  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, and  Miss  Astou,  who  had  rode  on  a  little 
before. 

"  Yes,  we  are  friends,  and  no  more,"  said 
Emily,  almost  articulately  ;  and  perhaps,  a  feel- 
ing of  unwonted  pleasure  might  have  followed 
this  reflection,  which  yet  she  did  not  venture  to 
acknowledge. 

At  last  they  approached  Pompeii:  but  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  common  route,  and  en- 
tering this  ghost  of  cities  at  the  Herculaneum- 
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gate,  they  continued  on  the  road  to  Salerno, 
till  they  reached  a  small  cottage-looking  habita- 
tion, at  whose  wicket  were  about  a  dozen 
soldiers.  These  were  Neapolitans,  stationed 
to  protect  the  ruins  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  and  the  gate  which  they  guarded, 
opened,  as  the  guide  assured  them,  into  the 
square  court,  which  once  was  the  quarters  of 
the  Praetorian  bands. 

Some  learned  critics  aver  that  this  was  a 
market-place :  it  may  have  been  so,  for  no- 
thing now  remains  to  guide  us,  except  the 
columns  which  still  grace  its  corridors.  But 
whether  this  silent  and  solitary  enclosure  was 
once  appropriated  to  the  noisy  festivity  of  a 
barrack,  or  to  the  jocund  clamour  of  a  crowd, 
matters  not  now. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Charlton  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  Foro  Nundinario,  Vander- 
ville  was  reluctantly  engaged  in  assisting  Lady 
Montrent  to  dismount ;  and  she,  now  stooping 
down  to  bestow,  as  she  thought,  envied  kisses 
on  the  neck  of  her  horse,    and  now    timidly 

VOL.  II.  M 
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hesitating  to  withdraw  from  the  stirrup  the 
pretty  foot  which  she  flattered  herself  his  Lord- 
ship admired,  contrived  to  delay  the  operation 
so  long,  that  Mr.  Charlton  had  held  Emily's 
hand  as  she  lightly  sprang  from  the  box ;  and 
she  had,  in  a  breath,  told  Lady  Harman  all  her 
pleasure,  and  she  had  taken  Miss  Aston's  arm, 
and  gaily  traversed  half  the  square,  before 
the  earl  was  released  from  his  unwilling  office 
of  page  at  **  the  lady's  bridle-belts." 

Nor  was  he  even  then  at  liberty.  Lady 
Harman  called  him  to  her  side,  and  with  the 
officious  earnestness  of  friendship,  insisted  on 
hearing  all  his  reasons  for  delay  that  morning  ; 
whilst  in  return  for  the  support  she  gave  his 
cause,  she  availed  herself  of  that  of  his  un- 
offered  arm.  What  was  he  to  do?  It  was 
dangerous  to  affront  her,  and  martyrdom  to  at- 
tend to  her.  However,  the  earl  was  not  used  to 
submission  without  exertion  ;  and  deciding,  as 
usual,  in  favour  of  his  inclination,  he  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  her  Ladyship,  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  and  vaulting  from  the  ground 
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to  the  top  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Tragic- 
Theatre,*  and  from  thence  still  higher  to  the 
upper  range  of  its  seats,  he  descended  by  the 
little  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  to  the 
adjoining  Forum,  and  overtook  Miss  Aston  and 
Emily  just  as  they  reached  the  cell  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules. 

This  elevated  spot  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Cala 
brian  mountains ;  and  on  the  broken  pedestals 
which  are  scattered  round  it,  the  two  ladies  en- 
joyed the  fresh  yet  temperate  air,  and  lovely 
scenery,  almost  as  much  as  the  sublimities  by 
which  they  were  environed.  Indeed,  they  had 
anticipated  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  examining 
all  the  wonders  of  Pompeii  at  their  own  rate 
both  of  time  arid  admiration  ;  but  nevertheless, 
they  accepted  the  earl's  offer  of  escort  without 
regret.  Emily  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  all    cause  of  embarrassment  between  her 

*  Vide  plan  of  Pompeii,  in  Appendix  to  Eustace's 
Classical  Tour,  where,  however,  the  latest  excavations 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the  Torum  Maggiorc 
are  not  laid  down. 
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and  Lord  Vanderville  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
very  unreserve  this  hope  threw  into  her  man- 
ner towards  him  served  but  the  more  to  con- 
firm all  his  wishes  led  him  to  believe.  Joyous, 
careless,  and  unrestrained,  therefore,  was  his  de- 
portment on  that  eventful  day ;  for  the  brilliant 
lamp  of  love  played  lightly  over  its  own  grave. 

From  the  Forum  Civile^  they  turned  into 
the  adjoining  street,  whicn  has  lately  been 
opened,  and  now  connects  two  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  city ;  and  passing  thence  to  the 
House  of  Pansa,  they  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
examine  its  mosaics,  when  their  attention  was 
arrested  by  observing  a  man  glide  behind  one  of 
its  side  walls,  and  pass  from  thence  into  the 
neighbouring  shop.  It  was  strange  to  see  a 
man  shrink  from  the  approach  of  his  fellow 
mortals  in  this  desolated  spot,  where  human 
feet  so  seldom  tread  ;  and  a  mysterious  uncer- 
tainty, apparent  in  his  manner,  induced  Van- 
derville and  his  companions  to  recoil  also ;  and 
turning  back  to  the  street  they  had  left,  the 
man  stood  full  before  them.  An  involuntary 
recognizance  on  his  part  proved  that  he  had 
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met  the  gaze  he  wished  to  shun,  and  both  Emily 
and  Lord  Vanderville  exclaimed  at  once,  "  The 
Vetturino !" 

**  That  man  haunts  us,"  said  the  earl,  almost 
indignantly.  A  faint  assent  was  all  that  Emily 
could  articulate,  as  she  looked  fearfully  round 
in  search  of  him ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  no 
sound  of  his  footsteps  told  whither.  Vander- 
ville had  caught  from  her  countenance  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  and  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider probabilities,  he  ran  in  search  of  him  down 
the  first  lane  he  came  to,  and  was  in  an  instant 
out  of  sight. 

The  whole  had  been  so  sudden,  so  rapid,  that 
for  a  minute  or  two  neither  Miss  Aston  nor 
Emily  could  at  all  recall  their  thoughts ;  but  as 
if  simultaneously  recollecting  the  cause  of  their 
alarm,  and  that  they  were  now  alone,  they  with 
one  instinct  linked  their  arms  together,  and  with 
hurried  and  agitated  steps  endeavoured  to  re- 
trace their  way  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
but  in  their  confusion  they  mistook  the  turn, 
and  their  increased  speed  but  carried  them  far- 
ther from  their  object.  As  they  thus  proceed- 
ed, scarcely  venturing  to  whisper  their  fears  to 
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each  other,  they  heard  footsteps  behind  them : 
they  felt  they  were  pursued,  and  a  hasty  glance 
convinced  them  it  was  not  hy  Vanderville.  A 
faint  shriek  was  all  that  Emily  could  utter ;  and 
overcome  almost  to  faintness,  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  been  supported 
by — Myrvin. 

Miss  Aston  in  a  few  seconds  sufficiently  re- 
covered herself  to  be  able  to  tell  Myrvin  half 
their  terrors  and  all  their  adventures,  whilst 
he,  more  anxiously  watching  the  changes  of 
Emily's  countenance,  seemed  only  interested  in 
their  result.  But  when  she  told  him  that  Van- 
derville had  chased  the  man,  and  had  not  since 
appeared,  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  Shall  I  go  to 
help  him.  Miss  Sternheim?"  in  a  tone  that  im- 
plied his  belief  that  befriending  Vanderville 
was  the  most  acceptable  service  he  could  offer 
to  her. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  don't  leave  us,  Mr.  Myrvin," 
replied  Emily;  and  that  the  option  she  thus 
afforded  him  was  not  unpleasing,  his  opening 
countenance  sufficiently  evinced. 

"  But  what  brought  you  so  opportunely  from 
Capua?"   exclaimed  Miss  Aston,   laughing  as 
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she  remembered  the  coincidence  which  had  so 
much  alarmed  them. 

"  My  horse." 

"  Nonsense!  You  know  I  mean  how  could 
you  leave  your  party  so  soon  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  you  told  me  of  this  one  a 
week  ago." 

Something  in  his  countenance  as  he  said  this, 
which  Emily  could  not  precisely  define,  induced 
her  to  attempt  her  long  meditated  apology.  "  I 
am  very  glad  you  are  come !"  And  then  she  re- 
collected Miss  Aston  was  leaning  on  his  other  arm, 
and  how  could  she  proceed  ?  He  stopped  involun- 
tarily, and  looked  full  in  her  face.  "  You  know 
I  owe  you  many  apologies,  and  as  many  thanks." 

"  You  have  now  said  too  much,  Miss  Stem- 
heim !"  and  a  vainer  woman  than  Emily  might 
have  flattered  herself  that  her  first  sentence  was 
sufficient  alone  to  excite  his  gratitude.  As  it 
was,  she  found  it  impossible  to  continue  her  pre- 
concerted speech.  She  forgot  all  the  excuses 
she  had  so  carefully  enumerated  to  herself,  and 
only  knew — that  Myrvin  never  was  less  angry 
with  her  than  at  that  moment. 
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By  this  time  they  had  returned  to  the  Grand 
Forum,  and  Myrvin  proposed  that  they  should 
see  the  house  called  after  the  name  of  the 
French  general  Championet,  who  had  disco- 
vered it;  but  at  the  farther  end  of  the  oppo- 
site street  Miss  Aston  descried  her  father  alone, 
resting  on  one  of  the  fountains ;  and  promising  to 
bring  him  immediately  to  join  their  party,  she 
ran  towards  him,  leaving  Emily  in  Myrvin's 
care. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Miss  Stemheim 
had  been  placed  under  Myrvin's  protection,  and 
she  too  well  remembered  his  good-natured  guar- 
dianship at  Rome  to  doubt  his  chivalry.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  the  extreme  of  prudery, 
or  its  affectation,  could  authorize  her  now  re- 
quiring another  cJiaperone  ;  and  yet  she  felt  an 
unwonted  bashfulness  for  which  she  in  vain  con- 
demned herself.  But  this  bashfulness  soon  gave 
way  to  terror ;  for,  as  they  passed  the  corner  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  she  again  beheld  the  Vet- 
turino,  not  as  before  cowardly  evading  their 
view,  but  boldly  standing  forward,  with  reso- 
lution at  least,  if  not  defiance.     He  even  ap- 
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proached  them,  and  she  clung  the  closer  to 
Myrvin's  arm ;  but  the  man  only  held  out  a 
paper,  which  Myrvin,  believing  to  be  a  petition, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  receive,  till  he  exclaimed 
in  a  clear  English  accent,  "  it  is  for  Miss  Stern- 
heim ;"  adding  in  a  lower  voice,  as  he  perceived 
her  reluctance  to  take  it,  "  it  is  from  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Martin."  Emily,  trembling  in  every 
joint,  took,  nay  grasped  the  billet.  The  man 
disappeared. 

Emily,  crumpling  up  the  unread  leaf,  thrust 
it  into  her  bosom ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  whilst 
tears  and  blushes  told  her  agitation,  she  turned 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  on  Myrvin,  and  in  broken 
accents  entreated  he  would  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Lady  Harman. 

"  Oh!  Emily,"  replied  Myrvin,  "think  — 
think  what  you  are  doing !" 

Surprise  and  pity  were  blended  with  the  me- 
lancholy which  marked  his  countenance,  as  he 
made  this  ejaculation  ;  but  there  was,  too,  a  ten- 
derness in  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered 
that  name,  which  never  before  had  passed  his 
lips,  that  softened  the  indignation  with  which 
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she  at  first  had  heard  his  implied  censure.  "  I 
am  not  to  blame,"  said  Emily  proudly ;  and  then 
half  condescending"  to  entreat,  and  half  disdain- 
ing explanation,  she  added,  "  suspend  your 
judgment,  Mr.  Myrvin,  and  perhaps  I  may  even 
vindicate  Sir  Willoughby."  It  might  have  been 
that  at  that  moment  she  would  have  confideA^  all 
to  him,  who  had  thus  accidentally  witnessed  the 
only  occurrence  in  her  life  for  which  she  had  ever 
asked  or  wished  concealment;  but  he  inter- 
rupted her,  by  eagerly  exclaiming,  "  Sir  Wil- 
loughby !  But,  Miss  Sternheim,  forgive  me — I 
hardly  dare  ask  —  but  what  can  Sir  Willoughby 
Martin  be  now  to  you  ?" 

"  The  ties  between  Willoughby  and  me  can 
never  be  broken." 

"  And  Vanderville?" 

"  Lord  Vanderville  and  I  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other." 

By  this  time  Miss  Aston  and  her  father  joined 
them,  and  the  good  old  general  was  so  entcte  of 
all  that  had  befallen  him  since  he  had  seen 
"  Sophia,"  (which  simply  consisted  in  his  having 
seen  three  temples  and  four  shops  without  her) 
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that  his  opportune  garrulity  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  embarrassment  evident  both  in 
Myrvin  and  Emily.  Miss  Aston  was  more  clear- 
sighted. She  had  read  the  heart  of  Myrvin, 
and  far  more  truly  deciphered  its  sentiments 
than  its  owner  had  done ;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fcit-e,  without  real  concern  that  she  marked  the 
gravity  and  reserve  that  now  pervaded  the 
manners  of  both.  But  her  acuteness  partook 
not  of  that  cruelty  so  common  to  penetration, 
which  leads  it  to  irritate  the  wounds  it  probes  .■; 
on  the  contrary,  her  whole  endeavour  was  to 
soothe  even  those  she  was  unable  to  cure ;  and 
in  this  instance,  the  good-humoured  vivacity 
with  which  she  led  the  conversation  from  one 
trifling  subject  to  another,  by  degrees  dissipated 
their  reserve,  though  Emily  was  still  distant, 
and  Myrvin  silent. 

Meantime,  Lady  Harman  had  traversed  a 
great  proportion  of  the  ground  within  the  an- 
cient walls,  not  only  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  in  that  which  Magna  Charta  has 
hitherto  defined  to  be  the  unalienable  right  of  the 
British  subject ;  for,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a 
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true-born  Englishwoman,  she  appealed  from  every 
different  judgment  that  was  passed  upon  every 
different  object  they  came  near. 

The  fact  was,  Lord  Vanderville's  abrupt  de- 
sertion had  considerably  moved  her  ire,  and  its 
effect  was  perceptible  in  all  her  various  argu- 
ments, which  had  been  so  forcible  and  conclu- 
sive, that  she  had  in  turn  driven  away  all  her 
opponents,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charlton 
and  Lady  Montrent,  who  found  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  animating  her  zeal.  The  rest  of  the 
company  had,  one  by  one,  fled  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  for  the  party  was  of  that  convenient  size 
which  admits  of  its  dividing,  like  a  dissected 
map,  to  be  united  again  at  pleasure. 

"  How  beautiful  those  shadows  look  that  are 
now  passing  over  the  mountains  above  Castel 
a  Mare  !"  observed  Lady  Montrent,  pointing  to 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  that  close  in  the 
distance,  as  they  confine  the  bay  of  Salerno, 
and  terminate  the  view  from  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

"  Those  shadows !"  reiterated  Lady  Harman 
contemptuously.    "  Those  mountains  have  more 
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substantial  claims  to  notice.     That  was  the  an- 
cient Lucania." 

"  And  beyond  them,"  rejoined  Mr.  Charlton, 
copying  as  nearly  as  possible  her  Ladyship's  ac- 
cent, "  beyond  them,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  lies  the 
Naples  of  other  days,  the  proud  and  lovely 
Sybaris." 

"I  suppose  consumption  was  then  as  com- 
mon a  complaint  in  Russia  as  it  now  is  in 
England,"  said  Lady  Harman. 

"And  why,  my  dear  Ma'am?"  inquired 
Lady  Montrent,  in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  sur- 
prise. 

"  Oh !  your  Ladyship  has  not  time,  I  suppose, 
to  attend  much  to  classical  literature.  I  must 
inform  you  that  formerly  all  the  natives  of 
Siberia,  when  they  caught  cold,  came  to  Italy  as 
we  do  now,  and  in  their  travels  were  called 
Sybarites." 

"  I  never  heard  that  before,"  said  Mr.  Charlton, 
with  the  utmost  gravity. 

"  Indeed  ?  well,  I  did  flatter  myself  the  ety- 
mology was  original,"  replied  Lady  Harman, 
with  proud  complacency. 
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**  No  doubt  of  it,"   replied  Lady  Montrent, 
with  a  most  complimentary  bow. 

And  where  was  Vanderville  ?  He  had  run  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  lane  to  lane,  after  the 
still  invisible  Vetturino,  till  the  very  exercise  had 
diverted  his  thoughts ;  and  when  he  met  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  her  proportion  of  the  party,  he  was 
more  inclined  to  join  them  in  the  laugh  which  the 
recital  of  his  adventures  raised,  than  to  indulge 
in  the  interest  which  its  novelty  had  at  first  ex- 
cited. To  return  to  Emily,  and  to  relieve  her 
fears,  was  his  present  wish ;  but  Mrs.  Charlton 
persuaded  him  it  was  impossible  Miss  Sternheim 
could  really  be  frightened  at  so  trivial  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  judging  by  himself,  he  believed  her. 

"Besides,  General  Aston  and  Mr.  Myrvin 
are  gone  to  bring  the  two  stray  ladies  to  where 
dinner  is  prepared :  I  dare  say  they  are  there 
by  this  time ;  and  you  will  sooner  find  them  by 
returning  with  us  than  by  renewing  your  wild- 
goose  chase." 

Vanderville  was  always  easily  persuaded  to 
do  any  thing  that  was  contrary  to  what  he  had 
previously  resolved  upon ;  and  he  relinquished 
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his  search  after  either  the  Vetturino  or  Miss 
Sternheim. 

At  last,  they  reached  the  place  which  had  been 
made  the  rendezvous  of  the   whole   party:  it 
was,  at  Lady  Montrent's  sentimental  suggestion, 
in     the    vineyards    that  surround    the   Casino 
d'Amore,  and  there  all   the  bustle  had  already 
commenced,   which   generally    constitutes   one 
half  of  the  amusement  of  such  parties.     There, 
tongues  and  chickens,  in  countless  repetition, 
peeped    from    the    yawning   hampers  ;   there, 
that  muWim  in  parvo,  a  Parisian  casette,  pro- 
claimed the  fair  owner  of  a  particular  cover ;  and 
there,  tottering  benches  and  thorny  piles  were 
prepared  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  gay  throng  ;  and  this — was  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii ! 

"  Much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  all  your 
kind  attention  to  me  this  morning!"  Such  was 
Lady  Harman's  salutation  to  the  earl,  who  was 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
,pany,  as  soon  as  she  came  near  enough  to  make  a 
clear,  bitter  whisper  audible. 
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"  My  dear  Madam,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons.    I  only  left  you " 

"  As    your   custom  has  invariably   been   at 
Naples." 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  severe.     I  meant  to  say 
I  left  you  as  I  would  any  body." 

"  So  I  am  fully  aware,  my  Lord." 

"  When  you  are  at  leisure  to  hear  me,  Lady 
Harman,  I  will  add " 

"  Insult  to  neglect,  no  doubt." 

"  I  will  add,  that  I  would  leave  you  or  any 
body  for  Miss  Sternheim." 

"  Or  Miss  Sternheim  for  any  body." 

"  Your  Ladyship  is " 

"  I  am  Miss  Sternheim's  aunt,  and  she  is  not 
to  be  won  by  impertinence  to  me." 

*'  I  hope  to  win  Miss  Sternheim's  regard 
without  reference  to  any  body." 

"  That  you  never  will,  my  Lord.  I  know 
Emily,  and  trust  me  she  will  never  consent  to 
be  your  wife  without  my  interference." 

**  Then,  on  those  conditions,  Lady  Harman,  I 
never  wish  her  to  be  my  wife." 
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"  Never  wish  her  to  be  your  wife  ?  Do  you 
refuse  to  marry  Miss  Sternheim,  my  niece  ?" 

Lady  Harman's  indignation  had  now  risen  so 
high,  that  her  voice  became  proportionably  ex- 
alted, and  the  attention  of  the  whole  company 
would  probably  have  been  attracted  to  the  com- 
batants, had  not  Vanderville  declined  the  en- 
gagement, as,  making  a  bow,  he^  withdrew  in 
silence ;  but  not  far :  General  and  Miss  Aston, 
followed  by  Emily  and  Myrvin,  just  then  ap- 
proached, and  Vanderville  eagerly  advanced  to 
meet  them,    wishing,  if  possible,  to  anticipate 
Lady  Harman,  whose  rage  he  saw  and  dreaded. 
But  in  this   he  was  disappointed;   for  almost 
convulsed  with  passion,  she  screamed  out  in  an 
authoritative  voice  to  Emily  to    come  to  her ; 
and  no  sooner  was  she  at  all  near,  than  she 
began  a  violent  abuse  of  Vanderville,  concluding 
by  desiring  her,  "  on  her  peril,  to  think  no  more 
of  him." 

Emily  was  herself  grave  and  agitated  from 
the  recent  occurrences ;  but  the  earnest  and  im- 
patient dissent  by  which  the  earl,  in  manner, — 
for  words  were  useless — endeavoured  to  inter- 
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rupt  and  contradict  Lady  Harman's  statement 
more  excited  her  attention  than  the  recital  of 
his  alleged  misconduct;  and  really  believing 
that  Lord  Vanderville  had  long  tacitly  under- 
stood her  sentiments  towards  him,  she  attributed 
the  present  dilemma  only  to  misconstruction  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Harman. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  being  listened  to,  "  my 
dear  aunt,  your  affection  for  me  misleads  you. 
Lord  Vanderville  is  not  affronting,  he  is  only 
sincere.  He  has  read  my  heart  better  than  you 
have  done;  he  knows  we  can  never  be  more 
than  friends  to  each  other;  but  that  we  are 
still :"  and  this  she  said  with  a  look  of  kindness, 
which,  like  that  of  a  basilisk,  killed  as  it  fasci- 
nated. 

'.'  Oh,  Emily,  Emily !  spare  me,  in  mercy 
spare  me !  Is  this  the  chilling  kindness  your 
conduct  taught  me  to  expect?"  and  agitated 
beyond  the  power  of  controling  his  feelings, 
he  turned  away  abruptly  to  conceal  them,  and 
left  the  place. 

Meanwhile   Myrvin,    whose   thoughts    were 
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solely  occupied  by  Emily,  had  watched,  with 
more  than  the  anxiety  of  friendship,  the  result 
of  a  conversation  which,  even  from  the  distance 
where  he  stood,  he  had  perceived  was  distressing 
to  all :  and  now  following  Vanderville,  his 
looks  told  his  interest  in  the  sorrows  which  so 
evidently  oppressed  his  friend  ;  but  when  he 
overtook  him,  neither  for  the  first  moment 
spoke :  they  feared  to  trust  their  feelings  to 
words.  At  last,  as  the  earl  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse,  he  turned  round,  and  shaking  Myr- 
vin's  hand  almost  convulsively,  "  Charles,  I  am 
undone.  Emily  does  not  love  me :  she  never  has 
loved  me,  or  she  could  not  have  had  the  cruelty 
so  to  discard  me." 

Myrvin  shuddered  :  he  felt  a  dreadful  convic- 
tion that  Emily's  affections  were,  indeed,  fixed 
on  another ;  and  the  words,  "  The  ties  between 
Willoughby  and  me  can  never  be  broken,"  echoed 
in  his  ears  as  the  knell  of  happiness.  The  idea, 
too,  that  Emily, — she  whom  he,had  loved  to  pic- 
ture as  much  the  emblem  of  innocence  as  she  was 
of  youth ; — she,  whose  ingenuous  countenance 
had  seemed  to  portray  each  rising  thought  be- 
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fore  it  even  awoke  to  consciousness ; — to  be  now 
proved  at  once  capricious  and  mysterious,  and 
equally  convicted  of  duplicity  in  having  encou- 
raged Vanderville's  addresses,  whilst  in  truth 
she  was  betrothed  to  another  ; — all  these  reflec- 
tions destroyed^  at  one  blow  his  best  confidence 
in  human  nature. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  that  her 
refusal  of  Vanderville  was  connected  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  note  she  had  that  day  so 
clandestinely  received :  but  though  she  was 
thus  fallen  from  the  high  estate  in  which  his 
imagination  had  loved  to  place  her,  he  could  not, 
even  in  the  first  moment  of  his  agitation, — no, 
not  even  to  Vanderville  himself  would  he  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  which  accident  alone  had 
possessed  him  ;  and  when  he  hesitatingly  asked 
the  earl  what  cause  had  induced  Emily  so  to 
act,  the  answer  he  received,  (in  which  Wil- 
loughby's  name  of  course  made  no  part)  he 
considered  as  an  evasion  of  Vanderville's  to 
enter  on  a  subject  too  distressing  to  his  feelings 
to  be  touched  upon  by  another. 

A  few  moments,  and  Vanderville  was  on  the 
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road  to  Naples,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of 
disappointed  hopes,  rendered  still  more  acute 
by  the  circumstance  of  this  trial  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  tender- 
est  feelings  of  his  soul  were  wounded,  for  he 
had  loved  Emily  with  all  the  energy,  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character ;  and  even  his  natural 
instability  increased  his  regrets,  for  he  more 
than  ever  adored  her,  now  that  he  felt  she  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

At  first,  Myrvin  almost  resolved  to  follow 
Vanderville  ;  but  a  strange  wandering  curiosity 
induced  him  to  return  to  where  Emily  was.  He 
fancied  he  could  still  read  her  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, for  his  heart  rejected  the  conviction  of 
her  duplicity,  from  which  his  judgment  admitted 
no  appeal.  But  true  to  his  friend,  he  forbore 
to  approach  either  her  or  Lady  Harman:  he 
felt  it  would  almost  have  implicated  his  regard 
for  Vanderville,  had  he  even  listened  in  his 
absence  to  the  excuses  with  which,  no  doubt, 
they  would  attempt  to  vindicate  their  wrongs 
towards  him.  But  while  apparently  engrossed 
by  the  flippant  folly  with  which  some  tittering 
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girls  and  more  experienced  matrons  advanced  to 
receive  even  the  semblance  of  his  attentions, 
he  narrowly  watched  the  gaddened  brow,  the 
changeful  colour,  which  marked  that  Emily  was 
no  longer  in  reality  the  gay  unembarrassed 
Hebe  whose  semblance  she  yet  wore. 

Sometimes,  the  half- timid,  half-confiding 
glance  with  which  she  met  his  earnest  gaze, 
and  then  instantaneously  turned  away,  by  re- 
calling the  memory  of  her  fault,  increased  the 
asperity  it  might  have  deprecated.  At  other 
times,  the  smile  that  hung  tremulously  on  her 
rosy  lips,  and  the  softened  voice  that  insinuated 
itself  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
showed  a  gentleness  incompatible  with  the  stern 
independence  of  guile.  Then  again,  he  con- 
demned himself  for  the  weakness  of  pity  that 
would  so  stoop  to  palliate  where  to  justify  was 
impossible ;  and  thus  the  coincidence  which, 
whether  justly  or  not,  had  impaired  the  apparent 
perfectibility  of  Emily's  character,  had  spread  a 
devastation  of  happiness,  even  beyond  those  in- 
dividually interested  in  its  occurrence. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


CAPO    Df    MONTE. 


When  Lord  Vanderville  returned  home,  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  could  recall 
to  his  mind  the  very  circumstances  which  by 
their  pressure  thus  stemmed  his  recollection.  He 
only  knew  that  a  few  hours  before  he  had  en- 
joyed the  blissful  delusion  that  Emily  was  his 
own  ;  and  now  all  that  remained  after  his  fond 
dream,  was  a  dreadful  certainty  that  Emily  had 
refused  him :  yet  even  this  certainty  floated 
before  him  till  it  seemed  itself  a  doubt ;  and  he 
so  often  asked  himself  what  could  have  occa- 
sioned so  sudden  a  change,  that,  at  last,  he  was 
almost  uncertain  of  its  having  occurred  :  finally, 
he  determijied  to  write  to  Miss  Stemheim, — -for 
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he  could  not  wait  to  see  her — in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  ascertain  what  really  had  occasioned 
an  alteration  which  to  him  was  so  totally  un- 
expected. 

His  letter  was  written  with  all  the  incohe- 
rency  of  his  present  thoughts ;  but  every  line 
betrayed  the  fervency  of  that  passion  which  only 
reached  its  acme  to  change  its  character  to 
despair.  Having-  thus  in  some  degree  vented 
the  intensity  of  his  grief,  he  sought  repose  from 
the  very  weariness  of  regret.  But  the  next 
morning  when  he  awoke,  the  brilliant  sun 
brought  no  gay  visions  to  his  mind ;  a  weight 
of  uneasiness  hung  upon  his  memory,  and  he 
instinctively  felt  he  had  some  thought  to  dread, 
before  he  could  collect  his  spirits  to  know,  what 
that  remembrance  was. 

It  was  too  soon  recalled.  A  servant  brought 
a  parcel  with  Lady  Harman's  compliments,  and 
a  letter  directed  in  a  fairer  hand.  The  first 
was  the  trinkets,  which  her  Ladyship  had  pe- 
remptorily returned  ;  for  unfortunately  for  the 
earl,  she  had  considered  herself  but  the  more 
aggrieved  by  the  explanation  being  given  to 
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another,  which  she  believed  ought  first  to  have 
been  addressed  to  her ;  and  naturally  possessing 
a  disposition  (as  common  as  it  is  unsafe)  which 
led  her  always  to  be  angry  retrospectively,  ac- 
cumulating into  one  pyramid  of  recapitulation 
all  and  every  offence  which  bore  however  re- 
motely on  the  same  criminal,  she  now  poured 
forth  at  once  on  Vanderville  all  the  terrors  of 
her  wrath  for  the  whole  catalogue  of  his 
neglects,  and  justified  to  herself  this  petulant 
ebullition  of  personal  pique,  by  professing  there- 
by to  accede  to  Emily's  wishes. 

She,  on  the  contrary,  more  temperate,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  less  concerned,  answered  Lord 
V^nderville's  letter  thus  : — 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Vanderville. 

"  It  is  indeed,  my  Lord,  with  the  sincerest 
regret  that  I  perceive  from  your  letter  that 
my  conduct  had  in  any  degree  led  you  to  mis- 
understand either  my  sentiments  or  intentions 
towards  your  Lordship. 

"  You  accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  you  into 
VOL.  II.  N 
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a  false  security  by  the  uniform  kindness  of  my 
manner;  but  so  perfectly  unskilled  am  I,  that  till 
now  I  imagined  that  the  strongest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  delicate  proof  I  could  give  of 
what  I  deemed  friendship,  and  you  have  termed 
indifference,  was  not  to  affect  a  resentment  I 
did  not  feel  for  a  line  of  conduct  on  your  part 
indicating  that  no  other  sentiment  existed  be- 
tween us.  By  this,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing 
to  recriminate  by  condemning  any  of  those  acts 
to  which  you,  I  suppose,  allude,  when  you  ask  an 
opportunity  of  explanation ;  believe  me,  I  only 
wish  to  justify  myself  by  showing  how  much  I 
have  hitherto  misunderstood  them.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  should  have  taken  the  first  op- 
portunity of  saying — what  I  now  beg  of  you  to 
understand — that  whilst  I  feel  sincerely  grateful 
for  the  preference  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  I  must  decline  a  union  which  would  by  no 
means  contribute  to  our  mutual  happiness. 

"  It  would  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer 
any  subject  of  consolation  for  that  which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  believe  will  grieve  you  long ; 
but  as  a  proof  of  that  friendship  into  which  I 
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had  hoped  our  intercourse  was  settled  more 
placidly,  let  me  recall  to  your  mind  how  little 
our  dispositions  are  calculated  to  agree  together. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  wonder  at  the  temerity  with 
which  I  now  write  to  you ;  I  am,  indeed,  sur- 
prised at  it  myself,  but  I  am  anxious  to  con- 
vince you,  as  I  hope  I  have  done,  that  my 
determination  is  uninfluenced  by  any  incTividual. 
You  say,  either  my  aunt  has  prejudiced  me 
against  you,  or  that  I  feel  a  partiality  for 
another.  I  must,  my  Lord,  distinctly  deny  any 
such  preference  to  any  individual ;  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  equally  anxious  to  vindicate 
Lady  Harraan,  who  till  this  moment  has  used 
every  argument  in  vain  to  overcome  those 
opinions,  which,  I  repeat,  are  the  only  grounds 
for  my  present  confirmed  determination. 

"•'  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I  am  at 
seeing  so  long  a  letter  from  me  to  your  Lord- 
ship :  in  truth,  I  never  should  have  had  so 
much  courage,  if  I  had  not  doubted  the  modera- 
tion of  my  aunt's  expressions.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  so  much  irritated  her  just  now ;  but  if 
her  warmth  of  feeling  should  betray  itself  un- 
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duly,  allow  me  thus  to  apologise  for  her,  and 
to  remind  you,  my  Lord,  that  her  sentiments  of 
kindness  are  not  less  fervent,  and  that  in  her 
cooler  moments  her  esteem  for  your  Lordship 
equals  that  with  which  I  profess  myself  to  be 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Emily  Sternheim." 

"  There,  Charles !  read  that,"  said  Vander- 
ville,  as  Myrvin  entered  the  room  some  hours 
after  he  had  received  the  letter,  which  he  still 
mechanically  held. 

But  what  words  can  do  justice  to  the  com- 
plicated feelings  with  which  Myrvin  perused  it  i 
"  Not  influenced  by  any  other  individual  i" 
mentally  reiterated  he,  as  he  recollected  the 
scene  at  Pompeii.  "  Deny  any  such  preference  ? 
Can  Emily  Sternheim  write  this,  and  in  the 
same  page  call  herself  sincere  ?  Why  should 
such  duplicity  belong  to  one  who  seems  radiant 
in  truth  itself?" 

But  these  reflections  passed  not  the  portal  of 
his  lips.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  the  real 
cause  of  Emilv's  refusal,  and  at  the  same  time 
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irritated  at  the  artifice  apparent  in  her  letter,  he 
felt  too  certain  that  her  disposition  was  indeed 
not  one  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friend,  and  forbore,  therefore,  to 
tantalize  him  with  any  renewal  of  his  hopes :  on 
the  contrary,  he  pointed  out  to  the  earl's  obser- 
vation the  cool  premeditation  which  had  so 
evidently  dictated  her  reply,  which  in  its  very 
moderation  betrayed  no  prospect  of  change. 

Vanderville  felt  this  was  true.  His  was  a 
sad  conviction,  that  in  regard  to  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  no  time,  no  circumstance,  would  again 
change  the  colour  of  his  fortunes.  His  dream 
of  joy,  his  very  reliance  on  his  fate,  was  lost  to 
him.  Never  was  he  to  run  the  race  of  life 
again,  heedless  and  undoubting,  deeming  his 
own  happiness  secure,  without  even  pausing  for 
calculation.  Disappointed  in  his  most  cherished 
hope,  mortified  even  to  the  soul,  he  now  for  the 
first  time  became  diffident  of  his  future  pro- 
spects ;  for  he  fplt  that  he  had  loved  Emily  Stern- 
heim  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love 
any,  and  yet,  though  thus  idolizing  her,  that  he 
had  failed  to  win  her.   He,  who  but  a  few  hours 
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before  seemed  blessed  with  all  that  life  could  offer 
hira,  now,  chilled  and  desponding,  believed  that 
in  this  one  disappointment  all  his  happiness  was 
lost  for  ever.  Nor  did  jealousy,  nor  anger,  nor 
any  other  passion  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
was  thus  to  be  so  suddenly  expelled  from  his 
breast.  Even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  sub- 
dued rather  than  irritated,  he  sought  no  pretext 
for  blaming  Emily,  no  consolation  for  having 
lost  her.  Unconscious  of  what  had  occurred  at 
Pompeii,  no  rival  glanced  on  his  memory  to 
dissipate  the  condemnation  that  fell  the  more 
heavily  on  himself;  nay,  so  far  from  blaming 
Emily,  it  was  a  pride  to  him  to  exculpate  the 
object  of  his  still  cherished  tenderness. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  a 
scene  now  so  lamentably  changed ;  and  as 
prompt  in  his  actions  as  in  his  feelings,  he 
determined  to  leave  Naples  immediately,  and 
that  evening  commenced  his  journey  to  Rome. 
His  only  anxiety  was  to  avoid,  on  his  return, 
stopping  either  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  or  at  Albano. 
He  knew  there  was  no  evading  those  towns; 
but  to  pause  now  where  he  had  so  lately  known 
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unmixed  happiness,  was  an  intensity  of  misery 
he  could  not  bear.  The  sea,  the  woods,  the 
lakes,  all  he  had  loved  to  look  upon  with  Emily, 
were  once  more  before  him ;  but  her  he  might 
never  see  again.  He  no  longer  watched  round  the 
Pontine  Marshes  for  the  dangers  he  forgot  even 
to  anticipate :  to  their  beauties  or  their  terrors 
he  was  now  alike  indifferent.  But  his  mental 
agitation  required  proportionate  bodily  motion  ; 
and  his  fevered  looks  more  impelled  his  terrified 
drivers  than  even  his  promises  or  his  threats. 
"  He  must  be  flying  for  his  life,"  said  they  to 
each  other,  as  they  gazed  on  him  askant.  Alas, 
BO !  he  was  flying  from  himself;  and  added  horses 
and  added  bribes  scarcely  brought  the  speed  he 
wished. 

>  Myrvin  had  offered  to  accompany  the  earl, 
but  his  spirits  were  not  in  a  state  to  profit  by 
this  kindness ;  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  con- 
verging even  with  so  dear  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sorrow.  He  knew  by  Myrvin's  man- 
ner that  he  condemned  Miss  Sternheim ;  and  so 
generous,  so  chivalrous  was  his  love  for  her, 
that  it  would  have  pained  him  to  feel  it  neces- 
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sary  even  to  justify  her  to  another.  Nor  did 
his  ingenuous  mind  admit  a  second  feeling  of 
doubt  or  envy,  as,  in  taking  leave  of  his  cousin, 
he  remembered  that  he  left  him  to  enjoy  that 
society  from  which  he  was  banished.  He  con- 
sidered Myrvin  as  another  self;  and  would  ra- 
ther have  rejoiced  that  his  approbation  of  her 
was  renewed,  than  regretted  his  participation  of 
her  friendship. 

The  night  closed  in,  and  Lord  Vanderville 
was  already  far  from  her  he  loved.  The  morning 
rose,  and  Emily  for  the  first  time  for  many  a 
day  looked  anxiously  from  her  window,  and 
watched  every  coming  shadow  in  hopes  it  might 
be  Vanderville;  for,  with  the  inconsistency  of 
youth,  she  had  flattered  herself,  merely  because 
she  wished  it,  that  their  intercourse  was  at  last 
settled  on  the  firmest  basis  of  friendship.  Jud- 
ging from  a  retrospection  of  his  conduct,  she  had 
seriously  persuaded  herself  that  the  earl  had 
several  weeks  before  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
their  union;  and  esteeming  him  as  she  really 
did,  she  believed  he  felt  simply  that  friendship 
for  her  which  she  experienced  towards  him.    It 
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was  true  his  impassioned  letter  breathed  far 
other  strains;  but  she  had  convinced  herself, 
with  juvenile  sophistry,  that  her  answer  would 
put  the  whole  matter  right.  "  He  will  see," 
thought  she,  "  that  I  never,  never  can  be  his 
wife,  and  then  he  will  be  to  me  the  friend  I 
seek :  he  will  mediate  between  my  aunt  and 
me  respecting  Willoughby ;  he  will  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do  in  regard  of  him;  and 
above  all,  he  will  tell  Mr.  Myrvin  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  condemnation — no,  not 
even  to  that  his  looks  implied." 

Lady  Harman,  too,  positive  and  petulant  as 
she  was,  vainly  counted  the  passing  hours,  which 
brought  not  with  them  either  the  visit  or  expla- 
nation she  still  ventured  to  hope  from  Vander- 
ville.  Her  fury  had  reached  its  zenith  when 
she  returned  to  him  the  trinkets ;  but  having  so 
bitterly  consummated  her  revenge,  she  had  no- 
thing left  to  do  but  to  calculate  the  probable 
effects  of  her  noble  indignation.  From  thinking 
of  the  surprise  it  would  be  to  the  earl  to  find  his 
gifts  so  contemptuously  returned,  she  was  led 
to  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  the  gems,  and  all  the 
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splendour  of  which  they  were  the  harbingers  to 
Emily.  Titles  and  title-deeds  flitted  before 
her,  till  much  of  her  old  partialities  returned ; 
and  as  she  gazed  on  Emily,  she  unconsciously 
fell  into  her  usual  train  of  thought,  debating 
whether  couleur-de-rose  or  bleu-de-ciel  would 
be  the  most  becoming  wedding-gown  for  the 
Countess  of  Vanderville.  Then  came  the  unar- 
ticulated,  though  often- repeated  "  wonder  we 
hear  nothing  from  him !"  Then,  in  due  progres- 
sion, followed  her  own  justification  against  her 
own  impeachment.  "  I  am  sure,  I  am  certain, 
I  did  perfectly  right  in  acting  as  I  did  :  it 
would  certainly  have  let  Emily  down  not  to  take 
notice  of  his  shameful  neglect ;  and  if  he  really 
does  care  for  her,  which  I  never  can  have  the 
smallest  doubt  of,  he  will  just  come  and  explain 
every  thing."  And  lastly,  as  an  easy  and  effi- 
cient mode  of  consolation,  she  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  she  had  written  went  for  nothing. 

But  still,  notwithstanding  all  Emily's  hopes, 
and  all  Lady  Harman's  fears,  still  Vanderville 
came  not.  Her  Ladyship  insisted  on  Emily's 
repeating  again  and  again  the  substance  of  what 
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she  had  written  to  him,  and  on  every  new  hear- 
ing found  new  fault.  At  last,  on  the  second 
day,  her  impatience  could  be  no  longer  re- 
strained. She  had  found  fifty  excuses  for  dri- 
ving past  Lord  Vanderville's  lodgings,  and  looking 
up  at  the  still  open  windows ;  and  nothing  but 
Emily's  urgent  entreaties,  with  a  little  latent 
pride,  prevented  her  interrogating  Myrvin  by 
letter  (for  even  he  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance) on  the  cause  of  his  Lordship's  protracted 
absence. 

At  last,  she  thought  of  an  ingenious  method 
of  removing  all  these  difficulties  :  she  privately 
instructed  her  maid  to  desire  the  butler  to  send 
the  footman  to  the  earl's  groom ;  "  not  as  if  from 
her — not  for  the  world  as  if  she  knew  any  thing 
about  it — but  just  as  if  from  himself — as  if  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  ask  whether 
his  Lordship  was  ill,  or  what  had  become  of 
him  ?"  and  by  means  of  all  these  as  ifs,  worthy 
a  congress  of  sovereigns,  she  learned,  to  her 
unspeakable  dismay,  that  Lord  Vanderville  was 
— gone  to  Rome. 

Emily  was  perhaps  as  much,  though  very  dif- 
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ferently  disappointed  ;  but  her  gentlest  and 
most  winning  accents  were  now  exerted  to  defend 
Vanderville,  as  a  short  time  before  her  strongest 
reasons  had  been  brought  forward  to  emancipate 
herself.  At  first,  these  only  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  round  her  own  head  the  reprobation 
which  she  succeeded  in  diverting  from  his ;  but 
by  degrees  the  vehemence  of  Lady  Harman's 
rancour  abated ;  and  except,  when  some  un- 
lucky memorandum  of  what  Emily  might  have 
been,  renovated  her  slimibermg  rage,  the  subject 
was  gradually  abandoned;  and  as  time  passed 
on,  it  brought  with  it  that  suspension  of  debate 
which  is  the  grave  of  every  passion. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  Myrvin  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  He  did  not  call  at  Lady 
Harman's  door  as  formerly,  nor  was  he  met  in 
that  round  of  parties  which  draws  society  into 
one  narrow  focus.  Even  in  Miss  Aston's  com- 
pany Emily  no  longer  saw  him.  Sympathy  for 
poor  Vanderville,  and  indignation  at  the  du- 
plicity in  Miss  Sternheim's  conduct,  of  which  he 
considered  he  had  ocular  proof,  excited  in  him 
an  interest  beyond  curiosity,  in  contemplating 
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what  might  ensue  ;  and  yet  this  interest  brought 
with  it  a  painful  sentiment  of  uncertainty  as  to 
his  own  conduct,  bordering  on  self-reproach,  that 
made  him  shun  all  communication  even  with  his 
greatest  intimates  ;  for  his  was  that  master-soul 
which  would  confide  its  sentiments  to  none,  and 
consequently  their  edge  smote  on  his  heart 
with  unblunted  poignancy. 

Miss  Aston  perceived  the  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  both  in  Myrvin's  spirits  and  habits ; 
she  noticed  his  unwillingness  to  meet  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  whom,  she  knew,  but  a  short  time  before 
his  thoughts  had  inseparably  attended  ;  and  put- 
ting her  own  construction  on  the  embarrassment 
she  had  remarked  with  both  at  Pompeii,  she  at 
first  believed  that  some  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between  them ;  and  concluding,  therefore, 
that  a  temporary  separation  was  equally  desirable 
to  both,  she  made  no  effort  to  evade  it ;  but  by 
degrees,  common  report  brought  to  General  As- 
ton's  ears  the  news,  "  that  the  young  and  hand- 
some Earl  Vanderville  had  suddenly  left  Naples, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  refused  by  Miss 
Sternheim ;"  and  the  undisguised  and  innocent 
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remarks  by  which  Emily  occasionally  expressed 
surprise  at  not  having  seen  Mr.  Myrvin  for  so 
many  days,  gradually  convinced  Miss  Aston  that, 
if  she  had  been  right  in  conjecturing  some  ex- 
planation had  taken  place  between  Myrvin  and 
Emily,  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  judgment 
of  its  subject. 

The  first  time  for  several  days  that  Myrvin 
happened  to  meet  Emily,  was  in  passing  round 
the  port  of  Naples,  towards  Lago  di  Castello. 
He  had  been  with  a  few  other  young  men  to  one 
of  those  theatres  which,  open  night  and  day,  admit 
no  intermission  in  their  representation,  but  keep 
up  an  eternity  of  amusement;  as  if  with  the 
Neapolitans,  pleasure  was  a  necessary  of  life 
that  could  brook  no  suspension.  These  theatres 
class  much  with  the  Astley's  and  Circus  of  Lon- 
don, retaining  sufficient  respectability  to  au- 
thorize occasional  visits  of  strangers,  and  not 
possessing  sufficient  interest  to  encourage  their 
fashion.  Myrvin  had  just  quitted  a  scene  whose 
mimic  griefs  had  failed  to  dispel  his  real  anxie- 
ties, when  a  kind,  almost  joyous  greeting  from 
a  carriage-window  attracted  his  attention,  and 
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he  recognised  Miss  Sternheim ;  too  slowly,  in- 
deed, to  return  her  salutation,  but  time  enough 
to  feel  the  surprise  of  thus  seeing  her  so  unex- 
pectedly thrill  through  his  whole  frame. 

It  was  a  perverse  fate  which  seemed  always 
to  throw  a  shade  of  restraint  over  Emily's  inter- 
course with  Myrvin.  She  had  latterly  seldom  met 
him  without  having  some  apology,  some  expla- 
nation, to  anticipate  or  to  evade  either  from 
herself  or  him ;  and  yet  of  the  many  who  called 
themselves  friends,  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
none  had  so  many  claims  to  her  confidence  as 
he,  either  from  long  acquaintance  or  casual 
circumstances. 

The  gaieties  of  the  Carnival  were  now  ap- 
proaching ;  and  as  Lady  Harman  did  not  intend 
to  prolong  her  stay  at  Naples  beyond  that  pe- 
riod, she  and  Emily  were  anxious  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  different  curiosities 
which  still  remained  unexplored  by  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples.  Such  as  boasted  the  attrac- 
tion of  antiquity  claimed  Lady  Harman's  first 
care  ;  and  the  bay  of  Baia,  and  the  ruins  of  Poz- 
zuoli  were  amongst  that  number. 
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At  Pozzuoli,  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  with  its 
colossal  pedestals  and  magnificent  columns,  its 
cells,  and  baths,  and  marble  pavement,  pro- 
claimed the  zeal  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of 
the  monster-god ;  but  ablutions  are  now  per- 
formed there  for  the  health  of  the  body,  not  the 
purification  of  the  soul ;  and  two  or  three  neat, 
square,  well-built,  tiled  little  edifices,  within  its 
most  hallowed  precincts,  show  the  less  ostenta- 
tious and  more  reasonable  application  of  its  spell- 
bound waters  in  tepid  baths  for  the  cure  of  the 
rheumatism. 

The  bridge  of  Caligula,  which  still  reflects 
its  degraded  pride  in  the  waters  that  curl  round 
its  broken  piers ;  the  Academia  of  Cicero, 
whose  pointed  arch,  firm  and  aspiring,  is  still 
an  emblem  of  the  towering  genius  whose  name 
has  sanctified  it ;  these  are  some  of  the  glories 
of  Pozzuoli  which  attracted  their  admiration. 
"  But  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli!  Surely, 
Lady  Harman,  you  did  not  leave  Pozzuoli  with- 
out seeing  its  amphitheatre  ?  If  you  did,  you 
have  seen  nothing." 

So  says  every  person  who  can  boast  of  ha- 
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ving  beheld  any  one  wonder  which  another  tourist 
has  omitted  to  observe.  But  Lady  Harman,  de- 
termined not  to  have  her  whole  credit  for  an- 
tiquarian research  lost  for  so  small  a  mistake, 
indefatigably  returned  thither  the  following 
day.  The  wonted  crowd  of  ciceroni  gathered 
round  her  carriage,  clamorous  for  preference  ; 
and  donkeys,  as  loud  as  their  slipshod  palefre- 
niers,  brayed  most  invitingly  for  the  honour  of 
bearing  her  Ladyship  to  the  far-famed  site. 
They  climbed  the  hill ;  they  slid  half-way  down 
the  rocks ;  they  wound  between  high  walls, 
which  entirely  obstructed  their  view ;  and  finally, 
crossing  a  vineyard,  their  steeds  stopped  me- 
chanically at  the  door  of  a  respectable  looking 
cottage. 

The  budding  vine-leaves  seemed  rather  to 
play  amongst  the  laths  of  its  projecting  trellice, 
than  either  to  shade  its  arbour,  or  demand  its 
support ;  and  beneath  them  a  good  wife  sat  on 
a  huge  stone  at  the  cottage  door.  Her  distaff 
rested  on  her  knee,  and  she  spun  her  brown 
flax  high  in  the  air  ;  whilst  her  spindle,  scarcely 
twirled  by  the  other   hand,  which  lay  supine, 
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though  not  inelegant,  at  her  side,  prolonged  the 
swaying  thread  ahnost  to  the  ground. 

"  Is  it  far  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre  T' 
inquired  Lady  Harman. 

"  No,"  answered  the  dame;  "  it  is  only  just 
through  our  out-house;  take  care  you  don't 
fall  over  the  casks.  There,  that  is  the  principal 
entrance;  then  you  must  turn  to  the  left, 
where  you  will  see  the  cows :  those  are  the  inner 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre." 

Her  Ladyship  turned  indignantly  from  the 
profane  description,  and  stooping  to  avoid  the 
low  arch  of  "  the  principal  entrance,"  followed 
a  little  ragged  boy,  who  was  the  local  guide. 

"  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk's  bullock-stalls  are 
better  arranged  than  these,"  said  Emily,  for- 
getting it  was  classic  ground  she  thus  satirised. 

"  When  are  we  to  come  to  this  amphi- 
theatre?" screamed  Lady  Harman,  as  she 
hobbled  on  the  faster,  equally  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  her  niece's  irreverent  remarks,  and 
to  overtake  the  active  boy. 

"  Ecco!  Ecco !"  joyously  exclaimed  the 
urchin^  as  he    popped    suddenly    on  his  bare 
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knees,  and  held  all  that  remained  of  his  hat  in 
both  hands. 

"  There  !"  said  Lady  Harman,  triumphantly 
to  Emily,  "  look  at  the  veneration  with 
which  these  ruins  are  beheld  even  by  their  in- 
habitants !  See  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  animated  Neapolitans  revere  the  works  of 
theii"  great  progenitors  !" 

Her  Ladyship's  panegyric  was  interrupted, 
for  the  boy's  devotion  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
wanted  Saint  Janarius  to  find  his  top  for  him, 
and  had  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr 
bishop,  which  has  displaced  one  of  the  cattle- 
stalls,  and  shines  bright  in  roses  and  tinsel  in 
one  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  corridor,  that, 
as  a  cell,  once  served  him  for  a  prison.  The 
dew-drops  sparkled  in  the  sun  on  the  myrtles 
that  waved  in  the  arena  beyond ;  but  the  pas- 
sage where  they  then  stood  was  gloomy  and 
retired.  Emily  remembered  the  Vetturino, 
and  shuddered  as  she  looked  fearfully  round 
the  dreary  cell.  That  little  space,  once  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  then  to  cruelty,  and  lastly  to 
superstition,  seemed  to  bear  on  its  damp-stained 
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walls  the  stamp  of  the  various  follies  which, 
in  successive  ages,  had  characterised  the  vo- 
latile nation  whose  different  propensities  had 
thus  appropriated  it.  Yet,  on  that  spot,  too, 
were  remains  of  greatness  elsewhere  unequalled, 
and  of  intrinsic  strength  which  defied  the  an- 
nihilating touch  of  time.  Luxuriant  nature 
bloomed  richly  round  this  temple  of  luxurious 
art,  and  threw  all  that  marked  its  errors  into 
shade.  Nothing  could  be  more  enlivening 
than  the  surface,  nothing  more  deep  than  its 
hollow  base.  Ruined,  but  not  extirpated ;  de- 
spoiled, but  still  honoured  for  what  it  has  been; — 
such  is  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  and  such, 
perhaps,  are  now  the  Neapolitans  themselves. 

But  a  more  cursory  view  satisfied  Lady  Har- 
man ;  and  she  returned  to  Naples  to  tell  Mr. 
Charlton  she  had  seen  the  amphitheatre,  and  to 
buy  in  the  Strada  di  Toledo  one  of  the  beautiful 
little  Guiacee  drawings,  which  minutely  repre- 
sent it  standing  single  and  erect  on  a  sunny 
plain,  with  two  figures  holding  up  blue  parasols 
in  the  fore-ground. 

A  protracted  residence  in  towns  had  not  yet. 
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either  by  habit  or  taste,  fettered  the  natural  de- 
light with  which  Emily  still  enjoyed  the  fresh 
beauties  of  country  landscape ;  and  few  mornings 
passed  in  which  she  had  not  inhaled  the  breeze 
from  the  sea,  or  climbed  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  long  before  Lady  Harman  was  awake. 
In  these  early  excursions.  Miss  Aston  sometimes 
accompanied  her ;  for  improved  intimacy  served 
only  to  strengthen  the  friendship  which  she  had 
felt  for  Emily  from  almost  the  first  moment  of 
their  acquaintance.  Nor  was  this  regard  less 
sincerely  returned  ;  for  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  be  much  in  Miss  Aston  s  society  without 
loving  her;  and  Emily's  disposition  was  not 
that  which  arrests  its  feelings,  till  they  expire  in 
the  suspension. 

Nothing  so  assuredly  contributes  to  recipro- 
city of  affection  as  that  partial  difference  of 
opinion  which,  by  exciting  discussion,  calls 
forth  the  minute  traits  of  character.  Perhaps 
this  might  in  some  degree  account  for  the  in- 
creased partiality  with  which  Miss  Sternheim 
discovered  one  difference  between  her  friend's 
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sentiments  and  her  own.  Miss  Aston  had  deter- 
mined never  to  marry ;  not  from  any  disappointed 
affection  having  hurried  her  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme of  folly,  but  from  a  cool,  dispassionate,  cal- 
culation of  the  probable  chances  of  happiness.  No 
doubt,  this  singular  opinion  would  meet  with  many 
controvertists  ;  but  Miss  Aston  never  attempted 
to  make  converts  on  any  subject.  Calmly  and 
steadily  convinced  herself,  she  neither  sought 
excuse  in  argument  for  versatility,  nor  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  her  own  theory  by  unveiling 
the  sophistry  of  others.  Independent  in  for- 
tune as  in  character,  she  never  condescended 
to  boast  of  her  own  advantages  even  to  herself; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  only  professed  to  wait  till 
time  or  accident  presented  to  her  acceptance 
some  novel  situation  which  either  reason  or 
prejudice  (for  she  admitted  the  force  of  both) 
should  induce  her  to  believe  preferable  to  that 
she  actually  enjoyed. 

But  the  very  moderation  with  which  she  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  she  already  possessed,  and 
the  more  than  contentment  with  which  she  used 
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them,  promised  a  proportionate  steadiness  of 
resolution.  Emily,  sometimes  from  mere  vola- 
tility of  spirits,  and  at  others  from  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  quiet  good  sense  of  her  conver- 
sation, delighted  in  engaging  her  in  this  discus- 
sion,— for  argument  it  scarcely  could  be  called  ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  their  dis- 
course, as  one  morning  they  extended  their 
drive  towards  Capo  di  Monte. 

They  had  passed  the  ruined  aqueduct  which,  in 
its  double  length  of  arches,  crosses  the  plain,  and 
continued  the  ascending  road,  which,  winding 
amidst  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  climbed  the 
hill  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and  gradually  presented 
to  their  view  the  bay  of  the  town,  and  the  moun- 
tain emerging  from  the  morning  mist,  and 
shining  in  the  freshest  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
They  had  reached  the  summit,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  unpresuming  iron  gate  which 
fences  in  the  lawn  and  brick  house,  called  the 
Royal  Palace,  when  they  beheld  Myrvin  ad- 
vancing towards  them. 

An  unrestrained  expression  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  burst  from  Miss  Aston:   Emily  was 
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not  less  surprised,  nor  perhaps  less  pleased,  but 
an  embarrassed  salutation  was  all  she  could 
return  to  his  formal  bow.  Miss  Aston  noticed 
this :  all  her  various  conjectures  recurred  to 
her  memory,  and  her  first  endeavour  was  to 
dispelthe  apparent  formality  which  pervaded  the 
manners  of  both.  The  common  wonders  and 
inquiries  of  how  they  had  thus  so  unexpectedly 
met  each  other  of  course  succeeded  ;  and  when 
Myrvin  said  he  had  just  seen  the  sun  rise  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Villa  Gallo,  Miss  Aston  pro- 
posed to  Emily  that,  instead  of  continuing  their 
walk  along  the  high  road,  they  should  conclude 
their  ramble  amongst  its  woods,  and  dells,  and 
gardens. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
invite  Myrvin  to  accompany  them ;  and  he, 
finding  the  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
almost  unconsciously  offered,  at  the  same  instant, 
to  be  their  escort,  and  was  seated  with  them  in 
the  caleche,  and  driving  toward  this  the  Eden 
of  Naples,  before  he  was  at  all  aware  who 
had  originated  or  accepted  the  proposal.  Emily 
was  glad  to  have  her  drive  so  prolonged,  and 
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as  usual,  all  her  reserve  vanished  in  the  glad- 
ness of  the  moment.  *'  You  are  just  arrived  in 
time,  Mr.  Myrvin,  to  be  umpire  between  Miss 
Aston  and  me,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  should  ever  differ;"  and 
he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  Emily's  radiant 
beauty,  that,  could  such  a  form  be  united  with 
Miss  Aston's  character,  perfection  would  again 
make  a  paradise  of  earth. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  take  my  part,"  con- 
tinued Emily;  but  the  gay  smile  she  said  it 
with,  was  almost  repressed  by  timidity,  as  she 
remembered  the  interest  she  still  believed  Myr- 
vin to  take  in  the  actual  result  of  the  question. 

He,  meantime,  predisposed  to  view  all 
Emily's  actions  now  with  suspicion,  interpreted 
her  words  and  timid  look  to  mean  an  implied 
renewal  of  his  promise  of  secrecy ;  and  de- 
spising such  perpetual  equivocation,  he  returned 
a  cold  and  repelling  bow  to  her  innocent  appeal. 

"  Ah  !"  thought  Emily,  "  he  cannot  tolerate 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  preference,  even 
in  the  lightness  of  an  immaterial  argument ;" 

VOL.    II.  O 
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and  she  haughtily  recoiled  from  the  unmerited 
repulse. 

"  I  already  anticipate  being  left  in  the  mi- 
nority," rejoined  Miss  Aston ;  "  but  you  know  I 
advocate  being  single,  Charles.  Miss  Stern- 
heim  and  I  have  only  been  supporting  the  old 
theme,  for  or  against  matrimony,  and  I  know 
you  would  be  sorry  to  see  Miss  Stemheim  con- 
verted to  my  opinion."  As  she  said  this,  an 
arch  smile  played  over  her  countenance,  and 
his  sun-burnt  cheek  glowed  a  warmer  red  ;  but 
some  painful  thought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  bent  his  brow,  as,  looking  the  other  way 
from  Emily,  he  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  Miss 
Sternheim's  actions  are  often  at  variance  with 
her  words :  which  do  her  principles  agree  with  ?" 

Myrvin,  in  truth,  thought  then  only  of  the 
Vetturino,  but  Emily  believed  he  alluded  to 
Vanderville ;  and  Miss  Aston  feared  he  spoke 
from  some  more  personal  feeling.  "  Circum- 
stances may  justify  both  words  and  actions, 
which  are  by  no  means  consonant  to  general 
principles,"  replied  she. 
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"  So  young-,  and  yet  an  apologist  for  hypo- 
crisy !"  thought  Myrvin ;  but  they  were  by 
this  time  arrived  at  the  Villa,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 

A  deep  ravine  between  two  wooded  moun- 
tains forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  romantic 
retreats  that  ever  fancy  could  portray.  A  fas- 
tidious critic  might  perhaps  object  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  ornament,  which  superabundant 
wealth  and  unrestrained  caprice  has  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space  ;  but  as  we  walk  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  spreading  chestnuts,  and  enjoy 
the  perfume  of  the  sweetbrier,  which  grows  no 
where  in  Italy  but  here, — or,  slowly  emerging 
from  the  wood,  behold  the  magnificent  landscape 
which  spreads  beneath  us, — the  heart,  in  an  in- 
voluntary burst  of  admiration,  acknowledges  the 
omnipotence  of  nature,  which  not  even  the  pue- 
rility of  an  Italian  courtier  can  deface. 

But  Naples  undoubtedly  is  the  emporium  of 
contrarieties.  The  situation  of  the  Villa  Gallo 
would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  teach  reflection  ; 
but  who  cons  the  lesson  ?  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  richest  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  lies  within 
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the  very  pale  of  royalty.  But  it  is  let  every 
year  "  to  the  Euglish,"  as  it  is  said,  but  that 
means  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  the  banditti, 
whom  the  military  force  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  the  united  talents  of  the  whole  cabinet,  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  expel  from  their  moun- 
tain-holds, here  come  down  to  keep  their  nightly 
consultations,  and  make  these  woods  echo  to 
their  appalling  whistle,  even  within  the  actual 
range  of  the  city  lights. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman  * 
was  walking  here  one  evening  with  his  young 
and  lovely  daughter,  when  suddenly,  as  if 
brought  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  three  of  the 
brigands  stood  before  them.  To  take  either  or 
both  up  the  mountains  till  a  stipulated  sum 
should  be  paid  for  their  ransom,  was  their  ex- 
pected, and  seemed  their  inevitable  doom  ;  but 
what  reversed  it  ?  Not  the  tears  of  the  daughter, 
young  and  lovely  as  she  was ;  not  the  prayers 
or  promises  of  the  agonized  father ;  but  it  was 
his  name  and  nation.     No  sooner  did  the  bri- 

»  Fact. 
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gands  know  who  was  their  prize,  than  instead 
of  apportioning  their  demands  to  its  value,  they 
exclaimed,  **  Let  the  brave  English  be  free !"  and 
retired,  courteously  apologizing  for  the  alarm 
they  had  unintentionally  occasioned  to  the  trem- 
bling girl.  But  the  adventure  ended  not  here  : 
of  course  it  became  a  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  father  repeating  the  anecdote 
one  day  at  his  own  table  to  a  stranger  guest, 
a  young  and  brave  naval  officer  who  was  present, 
yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Heaven,  those  brigands  behaved  so 
well  to  you,  I  would  take  off  every  one  of  them 
to-morrow  in  my  ship,  if  they  chose  it."  He 
thought  no  more  of  this  inconsiderate  offer,  till 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  when,  as  he  was  walking 
in  a  retired  street,  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  wo- 
man, who  asked  him,  had  he  in  truth  made  such 
a  declaration  ?  An  Englishman's  word  is  not — 
ought  not  ever  to  be  retracted,  however  unpre- 
meditated its  utterance  may  have  been :  not 
another  week  had  passed,  when  silently  passing 
through  the  moonlight  sea,  a  boat  was  seen  to 
near  the  land  in  a  retired  part  of  the  bay,  rowed 
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by  an  armed  crew.  Some  men,  whose  tall  figures 
were  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  whose  faces  were 
shadowed  by  their  drooping  hats,  had  watched 
its  progress,  and  now  as  silently  and  as  fiercely 
took  their  stations  at  the  sailors'  side.  The 
boat  again  pushed  off",  and  the  next  morning  the 
vacant  anchorage  showed   that  His   Majesty's 

frigate  the  had  sailed  for  Sicily.     This 

anecdote  is  incontrovertible,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  verifies  the  romances  of  centuries 
before. 

Emily  had  not  heard  the  circumstance  till 
Miss  Aston  now  related  it  to  her,  and  she  almost 
shuddered  as  she  passed  through  the  same 
groves  which  had  so  lately  been  thus  tenanted. 
Myrvin  had  watched  her  changing  countenance, 
and  he  remembered  the  unaffected  horror  with 
which  she  had  beheld  the  Vetturino,  whose 
image  rose  to  his  mind  in  guise  worse  than 
that  of  a  robber.  Pity  was  blended  with  his 
condemnation,  and  his  altered  tones  showed  the 
instantaneous  change ;  but  Emily  disdained  the 
apparent  caprice,  and  assuming  a  courage  she 
did  not  feel,  she  rejected  his  tardy  civilities  as 
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tacitly,  but  as  intelligibly,  as  he  offered 
them. 

They  returned  to  Naples  by  the  road  that  is 
still  called  by  Murat's  name,  and  which  in  some 
parts  is  carried  by  arched  causeways  above  the 
miserable,  steep,  and  narrow  lane,  which  was 
once  the  sole  approach  to  the  royal  palace  of 
Capo  di  Monte.  Sometimes  its  terraces  sup- 
ported them  high  above  the  many-storied  houses 
which  cluster  round  the  hill ;  again,  a  subsequent 
turn  brought  them  to  their  level ;  and  finally, 
the  gradual  descent  showed  in  another  of  its 
windings  these  same  edifices  seemingly  on  the 
mountain's  top.  Rocks  as  malleable,  and  caverns 
as  endless,  here  presented  themselves  as  in  the 
Strada  Nuova,  as  if  such  yielding  and  unsub- 
stantial qualities  best  ensured  success  to  the 
undertaking  of  Italy's  invaders. 

No  sooner  had  Myrvin  parted  from  Emily 
at  Lady  Harman's  door,  than  he  reproved  him- 
self for  the  asperity  of  his  judgment  towards 
her.  Her  re-assumed  dignity  of  manner  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  as  a  defiance  ;  and  if  she 
dared  to  defy  either  his  censure  or  his  breach 
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of  confidence,  surely  she  must  feel  some  con- 
scious exculpation  of  her  conduct.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  what  artifice  was  not  she  capa- 
ble, who  could  act  as  he  too  bitterly  remem- 
bered Emily  had  done?  and  what  hypocrisy 
could  be  more  deep  or  more  effectual  than  the 
affectation  of  courageous  innocency  ? 

The  very  uncertainty,  in  his  opinion,  regard- 
ing Miss  Stemheim,  gave  new  poignancy  to  the 
interest  with  which  she  had  early  inspired  him ; 
but  he  persuaded  himself  it  was  an  interest  as 
much  connected  with  the  fate  of  Vanderville  as 
with  hers.  "  If,"  thought  he,  "  she  can  by  any 
miraculous  justification  prove  herself  innocent, 
then  in  restoring  her  to  Vanderville's  good 
opinion  and  to  himself,  I  should  ensure  his 
happiness  for  life :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blemishes,  now  perceptible  in  her  character,  are 
confirmed ;  if  treachery,  duplicity,  and  vanity 
are  really  her  inherent  qualities  ;  surely  such  a 
conviction  would  at  once  remove  his  ill-placed 
and  unfortunate  attachment  to  her."  Thus,  all 
his  arguments  went  to  prove  the  predetermined 
necessity  of  his  thenceforward  rather  seeking 
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than  avoiding  Miss  Sternheim's  society ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  solely,  as  he  believed,  for 
the  sake  of  Lord  Vanderville,  his  visits  to  Lady 
Harman's  became  more  frequent  than  ever. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  were  passionately 
fond  of  promoting  excursions  and  parties  to  the 
different  environs  of  Naples,  of  which  they 
generally  assumed  the  exclus/ve  management ; 
and,  as  Emily  was  still  the  favourite  of  fashion, 
few  were  arranged  without  calculating  on  hers 
and  on  Lady  Harman's  presence.  Of  these  so- 
cieties, Myrvin  also  generally  formed  one ;  but 
circumstances  were  not  always  favourable,  even 
in  those  more  intimate  assemblies,  for  carrying 
on  that  "  cool,  dispassionate"  investigation  of 
Emily's  character,  which  he  had  noAV  persuaded 
himself  it  was  absolutely  his  duty  to  pursue. 
Sometimes  a  provoking  concatenation  of  insig- 
nificant circumstances  deprived  him  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  her  for  a  whole  day ;  at 
other  times,  some  verbal  misconstruction,  a  sen- 
tence half  finished,  a  word  unexplained,  a  look, 
a  blush,  were  sufficient  to  renew  suspicion  and 
create    disgust.     Sometimes   he    misconstrued 
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the  very  sincerity  and  vivacity  of  her  natural 
manners;  again,  the  timidity  which  his  own 
austerity  occasioned,  was  attributed  by  him  to 
her  consciousness  of  being  in  his  power;  and 
still  oftener,  the  dignity  which  his  seeming 
capriciousness  forced  her  to  assume,  repelled 
the  explanation  which  he  might  have  sought. 
Yet  still,  though  so  much  of  embarrassment  and 
doubt  hung  over  their  intercourse,  still  it  pos- 
sessed, for  Myrvin,  a  resistless  though  undefi- 
nable  charm;  and  not  unfrequently  when  he 
had  most  decidedly  adjudged  her  guilty,  and 
resolved  to  dream  no  more  of  her  vindication, 
a  transient  sentiment  of  rectitude  expressed  to 
another,  a  smile  of  innocence,  or  glance  of  beauty 
which  was  given  as  it  were  to  heaven,  so  little 
premeditation  was  in  it, — would  again  win  him 
to  her  side,  to  blame  himself  for  his  condemna- 
tion, and  to  find  some  new  reason  for  its  revival. 
Far  less  dubious,  and  infinitely  more  consist- 
ent, was  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore. 
His  admiration  of  Emily  had  been  rather  in- 
creased than  subdued  by  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  his  original  folly  had  entailed ; 
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and  even  had  she  possessed  less  individual  at- 
traction, the  circumstance  of  Lady  Harman 
having  proclaimed  Miss  Sternheim  her  heiress, 
would  alone  have  ensured  her  his  most  devoted 
attentions.  Emily's  reception  of  his  courtesies 
was  invariably  cold  and  repulsive  ;  but  since 
Lord  Vanderville's  departure,  he  had  contrived 
to  possess  himself  not  only  of  her  Ladyship's 
free  pardon,  but  almost  of  her  support  to  his 
pretensions,  on  these  simple  grounds, — that  since 
the  earl  had  left  Naples,  the  baronet  ranked 
high  amongst  the  unmarried  men  of  fashion 
there ;  and  thus,  as  her  indignation  against  her 
former  favourite  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  as  no  such  effectual  means  of  revenge  at 
the  moment  suggested  themselves,  she  began, 
from  mere  spite,  almost  to  wish  to  see  her  niece 
Lady  Philliraore,  since  she  was  not  to  be  the 
Countess  of  Vanderville,  and  even  once  or 
twice  unconsciously  renewed  her  favourite  spe- 
culations whether  pink  or  blue  was  most  be- 
coming for  a  wedding  gown. 

Few  things  are  more  disgusting  in  the  abs- 
tract, than  the    facility    with   which  mothers, 
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and  aunts,  and  all  the  race  of  chaperones, 
change  their  wishes,  and  renew  their  assiduities 
towards  every  fresh  suitor  that  presents  himself 
to  the  acceptation  of  their  charge.  It  would 
seem  as  if  their  marriage  was  the  only  aim, — 
their  choice  of  no  importance  ;  and  if  we  skip 
over  the  different  stepping-stones  which  in  va- 
rious directions  lead  to  this  same  point,  and  by 
diversifying  the  approaches  seem  to  alter  the 
ultimate  object,  we  shall  find  that  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  so  rare  as  almost  to  become  a  va- 
riety in  the  species ;  and  that,  although  each 
prudent  matron  exculpates  herself  on  the  plea 
of  "  peculiar  circumstances,"  it  is  literally  only 
in  those  that  she  at  all  ditfers  from  her  neigh- 
bours. 

Nothing  was  more  frequently  the  subject  of 
Lady  Harman's  irony,  than  the  management  of 
certain  mothers  who  had  brought  their  daugh- 
ters out  from  England  on  speculation.  "The 
East  Indies  is  no  longer  the  fashionable  mart," 
said  she  ;  "  and  Italy  is  the  'Change  of  the  day. 
Health,  education,  or  love  of  the  fine  arts  are 
the  endless  pretences ;  and  they  are  now  worn  so 
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threadbare,  that  I  expect  soon  to  see  each  family 
offer  their  regular  credentials  of  folly  as  pass- 
ports for  admission  into  their  matrimonial  ba- 
zaar. In  the  article  of  young  ladies,  unlike  all 
other  trades  of  our  national  manufactures,  our 
exports  considerably  exceed  our  imports."  And 
thus  saying,  she  would  look  with  a  clear  con- 
science and  infinite  complacency  on  Emily,  for 
she  was  "peculiarly  circumstanced;"  though 
had  Miss  Sternheim  been  in  any  degree  aware 
of  all  the  circumstances  Lady  Harman  included 
in  her  catalogue,  or  of  any  of  their  tendencies,  she 
would  have  renounced  all  the  delights  of  Italy, 
and  all  the  friendship  of  her  aunt,  rather  than 
promote  what  she  would  have  termed  so  de- 
grading an  object. 

The  truth  was,  from  various  reasons  Lady 
Harman  did  not  wish  to  present  Emily  to  the 
world  of  fashion  in  London  under  her  present 
name.  Lady  Harman's  only  sister;  the  mother 
of  Emily,  and  co-heiress  with  herself  of  all  their 
family  estates,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
of  misfortune,  incurred  her  implacable  resent- 
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ment.     Disappointed  in  a  first  attachmcint,  this 
amiable  woman  had  sacrificed  herself  to  th(i  wishes 
of  her  family,  and  had  married  a  gentleman  in 
every  way,  but  that  of  rank  and  fortune,  beneath 
herself.     In  a  few  years  she  was  left  a  widow, 
and  considering  herself  then  at  liberty  to  follow 
the   dictates   of  her   own  heart,  she  accepted 
him,  who,  in  all  the  changes  of  her  situation, 
had  remained  constant  in  his  attachment  to  her. 
But  Mr.  Sternheim  was  comparatively  straiten- 
ed in  circumstances ;  and  Lady  Harman  never 
forgave    her    forming  what  she  called  so  de- 
grading a  connexion.    The  sisters  never  met  af- 
terwards ;  but  at  the  death  of  Emily's  mother. 
Lady  Harman,  then  herself  a  widow,  and  almost 
repentant  of  a   severity  whose  victim  was  no 
more,  offered  to  adopt  the  little  girl  she  had 
left ;  but  the  proud  and  disconsolate  father  re- 
jected the  tardy  reparation.     He  did  not  long 
survive  his  wife ;  and  the  orphan  Emily  might 
have  been  left  to  struggle  unfriended  through 
all  the  dangers  of  a  cruel  world,  had  not  acci- 
dent introduced  her  to  her  aunt,  and  her  own 
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beauty  and  innocence  won  the  regard  which  still 
had  much  of  pride  and  obstinacy  to  contend 
against. 

But  in  the  interval  between  Lady  Harman's 
first  offer  and  Mr.  Sternheim's  death,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  had  occurred  which  had  consi- 
derably changed  Emily's  fate  in  life,  and  now 
caused  additional  reluctance  in  her  Ladyship  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
a  niece  she  had  so  often  publicly  disclaimed, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  to  all  his  other 
sins,  had  added  that  of  spurning  her  offered 
amity.  But  destiny  was  stronger  even  than 
prejudice.  Emily  became  not  only  her  chosen 
companion  in  her  travels,  but  still  more — the 
object  of  her  almost  unconscious  affection  and 
most  ambitious  hopes ;  and  Lady  Harman  having 
more  than  half  vowed  never  to  lead  Miss  Stern- 
heim  about  with  her  in  England,  she  seemed  to 
feel  an  additional  anxiety  in  the  evasive  hope, 
that,  in  losing  that  detested  name,  all  obstacles 
to  her  regard  and  intercourse  would  cease  for  ever. 

The  coasts  of  Baia  and  of  Pozzuoli,  which  lie 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  are  more 
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fertile  in  the  wonders  of  antiquity,  and  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  any  other  of  its  en- 
virons ;  and  to  view  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these,  was  the  motive,  or  at  least  the 
pretext,  for  another  of  those  parties  of  which 
Mr.  Charlton  was  so  great  a  promoter.  As 
usual  with  arbitrary  good  nature,  he  took  upon 
himself  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  excursion  to  Cumaea,  even  to  the 
distribution  of  the  carriages  ;  and  when  the 
company  were  to  start,  Emily  found,  to  her  ex- 
treme dismay,  that  a  seat  in  Mr.  Myrvin's  cur- 
ricle was  the  only  one  allotted  for  her.  Lady 
Harman  was  already  on  the  road  in  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's barouche;  and  no  alternative  remained 
with  Miss  Sternheim  but  either  to  decline  the 
party  altogether,  for  which  she  had  no  sufficient 
reason  to  allege,  or  to  accept  Myrvin's  reiter- 
ated entreaties  to  accompany  him,  which  he 
urged  with  an  earnestness  far  unlike  his  usual 
cool  indifference.  Yet,  conflicting  feelings  made 
her  hesitate  some  minutes  before  she  consented 
to  his  request.  She  delighted  in  all  these  country 
excursions,  and  thought,  nay,  dreamed,  of  this 
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one  for  many  a  day  before  ;  but  the  capricious 
asperity  lately  so  perceptible  in  his  manner  to- 
wards her  had  particularly  affected  her ;  for 
she  considered  that  the  moment  in  which  she 
had  been  almost  tempted  to  offer  him  her  most 
unreserved  and  friendly  confidence,  was  the  very 
one  in  which  he  had  assumed  a  species  of  tyran- 
ny which  his  acquaintance  with  her  by  no  means 
authorized  ;  and  seeming  emboldened  by  the 
idea  of  having  her  in  any  degree  in  his  power, 
he  ungenerously  took  that  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing a  friendship,  which  could  alone  have 
excused  such  voluntary  severity.  So  Emily 
reasoned ;  and  as  appearances  daily  strengthened 
her  opinion  of  his  injustice  towards  herself,  the 
impediments  to  their  rightly  understanding  each 
other's  character  or  disposition  proportionably 
increased  ;  nor  did  there  seem  any  prospect  of 
mutual  explanation.  Lady  Harman  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  other  plans  and  other 
thoughts  to  notice  such  accumulated  trifles, 
which,  from  their  vagueness,  appeared  con- 
temptible ;  and  though  Miss  Aston  was  the 
friend  of  both,  she  was  in  this  instance  the  con- 
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fidant  of  neither,  for  Myrvin  would  have  con- 
sidered it  dishonourable  to  mention  even  his 
suspicions  to  any  person  ;  and  when  Emily  re- 
collected that,  however  Miss  Aston  might  dis- 
claim all  thoughts  of  matrimony  generally, 
still  her  father  avowedly  supported  Myrvin's 
claim  to  her  preference,  and  already  considered 
him  "  almost  as  a  son,"  her  natural  generosity 
deterred  her  from  complaining  to  Miss  Aston  of 
those  errors  which  might  prejudice  her  opinion 
of  Myrvin. 

The  road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Cumsea  lies  over 
part  of  the  last  miracle  of  creation,  the  Monte 
Nuova,  which  in  one  short  night  rose  from  the 
centre  of  the  Lucrine  Lake.  Having  passed  this 
sterile  and  awful  proof  of  Omnipotence,  the  road 
still  ascending  joins  the  Domitian  Way ;  but  as 
we  jolt  along  its  rugged  surface,  an  unclassical 
tourist  is  more  disposed  to  remember  some  of 
the  cross-lanes  of  Derbyshire,  than  the  pride  of 
Roman  glory.  At  last,  an  opening  in  the  aque- 
duct (which,  bordering  the  road  for  some  dis- 
tance, appears  in  its  insignificant  dimensions  like 
a  common  drain)  presents  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
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the  whole  coast,  interesting  from  so  many  and 
such  various  recollections.  The  point  of  Mes- 
sina rises  in  the  distance,  to  exclude  from  casual 
gaze  the  Elysian  fields  which  lie  beyond  it.  In 
nearer  gradation,  Baia  with  all  its  temples,  and 
the  little  village  of  Bauli  which  climbs  the  steep 
to  taunt  the  ruined  palaces  at  its  base,  over 
whose  walls  the  clear  sea  ripples ;  and  those 
dark  mysterious  caves  which  were  once  the  lux- 
urious baths  of  Nero, — make  a  continued  chain 
of  objects,  whose  slightest  link  is  stamped  with 
memory's  die.  But  the  miniature  lake  which 
lies  unruffled  in  the  crater  immediately  beneath 
the  eye,  concentrates  within  its  magic  circle 
more  reminiscences  than  many  a  continent  could 
offer.  It  was  once  the  Lake  Avernus,  the  en- 
trance to  Pluto's  kingdom,  whose  temple  still 
frowns  on  its  banks,  indignant  at  its  own  decay. 
There  Hercules  wrought,  and  there  Annibal  sa- 
crificed ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  shrouded  in 
brambles,  is  the  far  receding  grotto  of  the  Cu- 
maean  Sibyl. 

In  that  cavern,  all  the  horrors  which  Homer 
or  Virgil  described  are  more  than  verified  to 
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the  modern  traveller,  who,  as  he  passes  on 
through  the  subterranean  gallery  which  commu- 
nicates from  the  Avernus  ]to  the  Lucrine  lake, 
suddenly  finds  his  progress  arrested  by  a  figure 
which  stands  in  the  low  side  arch,  that  gives  en- 
trance into  a  long  and  narrow  passage  of  more 
than  Cimmerian  darkness.  This  guide,  who  de- 
mands, nay,  almost  extorts  the  traveller's  confi- 
dence in  conveying  him  through  these  dread 
abodes,  brandishes  a  torch,  which  now  flares 
high  and  shows  his  grim  visage  in  lurid  bright- 
ness, and  now  dropping  its  congregated  smoke 
on  the  strange  countenance,  momentarily  in- 
creases its  darkness  and  horror.  Curiosity,  or, 
perchance,  fear,  that  is  too  timid  to  recede  from 
its  own  fantasies,  induces  most  to  accept  this  sin- 
gular incantation,  and  every  step  you  take  places 
you  more  completely  in  the  power  of  the  scarcely 
human  conductor,  whose  guidance  you  had  not 
courage  to  refuse. 

The  passage,  gradually  restricted  as  well  in 
height  as  width,  impels  you,  with  almost  resist- 
less descent,  towards  the  bowels  of  the  earth  : 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sound  as  of 
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human  aid,  uncertain  whither  this  mysterious 
entrance  leads.  Sometimes  the  heated  and  op- 
pressive air  is  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  the 
single  torch  which  flitters  before  you ;  at  other 
times  the  indefatigable  and  still  receding  guide 
knocks  it  rudely  against  the  wall,  and  shakes  a 
new  shower  of  darkness  around  :  at  last,  a  sud- 
den splash  proves  that  he  has  plunged  into 
water,  whose  depth  you  cannot  ascertain,  and 
whose  vicinity  to  the  spot  on  which  you  yet 
stand  firm,  is  imperceptible.  You  pause,  and 
the  guide  calls  on  you  peremptorily  to  advance  : 
you  are  still  in  his  power ;  his  torch  beckons  you 
forward  ;  and  to  return  alone  and  in  darkness  is 
impossible.  This  new  Charon,  now  supporting 
you  in  his  arms  or  on  his  back,  wades  deeper 
and  deeper  in  a  subterraneous  lake,  whose  length 
is  lost  in  night,  and  whose  black  waters  splash 
at  every  footstep,  as  if  enraged  at  their  eternal 
stillness  being  thus  invaded. 

Different  alleys  of  water  mark  the  various 
windings  of  this  labyrinth,  and  the  awful  sin- 
gularity of  the  whole  scene  at  once  proves  it 
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within  the  mysterious  precincts  of  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl.  That  stone  was  her  bed  ;  that  lake,  her 
bath ;  and  that  arch,  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
house,  where  she  performed  her  most  unhallow- 
ed rites.  Superstition  needs  not  add  her  terrors 
to  a  spot  which  nature  itself  seems  to  have  for- 
bidden to  man ;  and  the  mind,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  unwonted  tension  it  has  excited,  springs 
with  renewed  elasticity  as  we  escape  from  this 
abode  of  terrors  to  the  cheerful  vineyard  which 
conceals  its  southern  entrance,  and  again  bask 
in  the  clear  sunshine  of  heaven,  glorying  in  it 
as  in  our  birthright. 

But  far  different  from  this  gloomy  cave  was 
the  view  which  presented  itself  as  Emily  and 
Myrvin  passed  under  the  tall  unbroken  arch, 
consecrated  even  by  name  to  Happiness,*  as  its 
portals  opened  on  the  luxurious  Cumaea.  But 
where  are  the  halls  that  Pompey  owned,  or  Ci- 
cero delighted  in  I  all  are  now  levelled  with 
the  ground.     Gardens  and  vineyards  bloom  on 

*  L'Arco  Felice. 
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the  soil  which  once  held  palaces ;  and  the  spell 
of  pestilence,  like  the  avenging  angel,  forbids 
man  again  to  inhabit  this  paradise. 

As  Myrvin  stopped  his  curricle  at  a  little 
rustic  gate  where  many  of  the  party  had  al- 
ready halted,  some  ragged  sickly-looking  chil- 
dren, holding  nosegays  of  the  sweetest  perfume, 
crowded  round  Emily  to  offer  them  to  her  ac- 
ceptance. It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  see 
the  profuse  munificence  with  which  nature  thus 
lavished  her  beauties  on  these  buds,  whilst  in- 
fancy, her  fairest  flower,  drooped  witheringly 
beside  them.  The  sight  moved  Emily's  com- 
passion; and  she  stopped  to  talk  with  these  early 
victims,  as  if  commiseration  could  soothe  their 
pallid  misery,  or  avert  their  already  inevitable 
doom ;  and  as  she  did  so,  Myrvin  gazed  on  her 
in  silent  admiration.  "  Can  such  genuine  be- 
nevolence dwell  in  a  heart  already  gangrened 
by  duplicity  i  Can  such  tones  as  these  prove 
truant  to  the  soul,  and  breathe  the  lessons  of 
falsehood  V  These  were  the  reflections  of  his 
mind,  as  the  opening  countenances  of  her  little 
auditors  beamed  with  a  faint  ray  of  animation. 
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which  was  reflected  with  increased  brightness 
in  his  own.  But  he  said  nothing;  and  even  if 
he  had  confessed  his  feelings,  the  doubt  they 
implied  of  Emily's  rectitude  would  have  offend- 
ed her  more  than  she  would  have  been  grati- 
fied by  its  correction. 

The  garden  they  entered  led  to  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  the  Gigarites.  But  no 
rebellious  strength  now  mocks  resistance :  crum- 
bling and  prostrate,  its  very  name,  like  its  walls, 
would  ere  this  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had 
not  the  cupidity  of  its  inhabitants  left  to  one 
corner  of  its  court,  which  now  contains  their 
wine-press,  as  much  of  its  original  form  as  af- 
fords excuse  for  demanding  a  few  carlines* 
from  every  passing  visitor. 

These  miserable  remains  did  not  long  detain 
the  joyous  party;  and  Lady  Harman  was  merci- 
lessly hurried  off"  in  the  midst  of  an  argument 
with  the  cottager  to  whom  she  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  teach  the  proper  name  of  his  own 
dwelling,  which  he  and  all  the  common  Neapo- 

*  Neapolitan  coin  about  the  value  of  five-pence. 
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litans  call  Tempio  di  Girgante.  But  though 
her  opponent  was  changed,  her  harangue  was 
not  suspended ;  and  she  almost  exhausted  the 
patience  even  of  the  well-bred  Mr.  Charlton, 
before  they  reached  the  amphitheatre. 

The  distance  was  short,  and  the  road  inviting ; 
and  the  younger  ladies  preferred  the  exercise  of 
walking  through  the  lanes,  which,  shadowed 
by  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  seem  to  lure 
aside  to  their  fresher  beauty  the  saddening 
thoughts  which  would  pause  on  the  humbled 
pride  that  now  lies  low  beside  them.  Miss 
Sternheim's  choice  of  walking  of  course  decided 
that  of  Sir  Hugh  Phillimore ;  and  he  eagerly  ad- 
vanced towards  her  to  offer  his  attentions.  Such 
competition  was  not  for  Myrvin,  and  he  turned 
to  Lady  Montrent,  who,  more  gratefully  than 
the  occasion  needed,  accepted  his  proffered 
escort. 

Emily,  annoyed  at  the  baronet's  fulsome  flat- 
tery, had  at  the  same  moment  turned  round,  half 
tempted,  as  a  last  resource  for  avoiding  him,  to 
claim  a  pre-engagement  with  her  ci-devant  cha- 

VOL.   11.  P 
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rioteer;  but  it  always  happened  that  some- 
thing occurred  to  prevent  the  confidence  of 
any  kind  which  she  wished  to  repose  in  Myrvin  ; 
and,  angry  at  herself  at  having  even  thought 
of  obtruding  herself  on  his  attention,  she  for 
once  overcame  her  actual  abhorrence  of  Sir 
Hugh,  and  condescended  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  ladies,  and  even  accepted  the 
support  of  his  arm. 

Their  walk,  though  short,  gave  the  baronet  an 
opportunity  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  of  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  which  at  the  moment 
he  was  really  sincere  in  professing  to  feel  for 
Emily ;  and  all  her  vivacity,  and  more  than  all 
her  skill,  were  necessary  to  parry  the  point-blank 
compliments  with  which  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  commence  the  siege.  The  running  fire  be- 
came at  last  too  annoying  for  longer  passive  en- 
durance ;  and,  profiting  by  an  accidental  delay 
of  Lady  Montrent,  who  was  immediately  before 
her,  she  ran  gaily  up  to  her,  and  laughing 
at  her  own  enipressement,  remonstrated  against 
such  English  fashions  in  Italy  as  multiplied  tete- 
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a-tttes.  Myrvin,  to  whom  Sir  Hugh's  real  in- 
tentions had  long  been  evident,  divined  immedi- 
ately the  true  reason  of  Emily's  approach ;  and 
happy  in  observing  that  at  least  in  one  instance 
she  consistently  declined  addresses  it  vi^as  not 
her  intention  ultimately  to  accept,  he  felt  almost 
grateful  for  her  propriety,  and  greeted  her 
with  a  pleasure  far  different  from  his  usual 
manner. 

Something  in  his  voice  or  gesture  reminded 
Emily  of  the  last  time  she  had  profited  by  his 
interference  in  releasing  her  from  Sir  Hugh, 
and  more  of  intimacy  was  at  that  moment  un- 
consciously renewed  between  them,  than  cir- 
cumstances had  seemed  to  promise  for  many  a 
day. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  pleasant  spot  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  "  Amphitheatre,"  which  is 
in  truth  nothing  but  a  verdant  arena,  where  the 
wild  thyme,  and  myrtle,  and  aloes,  and  acacias 
grow  in  rich  profusion.  The  arched  corridors 
are  choked  with  rubbish,  and  the  pillared  seats 
that  crowned  them  are  no  more ;  but  a  level  spot 
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still  slightly  elevated,  marks  where  they 
have  been.  That  spot  is  now— a  threshing- 
floor;  and  on  its  summit^  as  Emily  stood  to 
gaze  on  the  surrounding  scenery,  she  seemed 
like  the  figure  of  Hygeia,  preparing  to  wing 
her  airy  flight  from  the  treacherous  scene  for 
ever. 

As  she  amused  herself  in  observing  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  from  thence  presented  them- 
selves, she  noticed  the  approach  of  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman,  whose  appearance  instantly  pro- 
claimed them  English.  His  tall  thin  figure 
seemed  bending  under  the  infirmities,  not  of 
age,  but  of  sickness  ;  and  the  spencer  which  ex- 
hibited its  warmth  in  contrasted  colour  to  the 
coat  beneath  it,  proved  that  even  the  softest 
breath  of  Italian  zephyr  blew  too  rudely  on  his 
pallid  cheek.  He  leaned  for  support  on  the 
still  more  fragile  form  of  his  companion, 
who,  in  an  immense  straw-bonnet,  tied  close 
down  at  the  ears,  and  a  gray  pelisse  which 
wasted  no  exuberance  of  material,  united 
in  her  appearance  the  plainness  with  the   re- 
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spectability  that  usually   characterise  English- 
women. 

Lady  Montrent  and  her  gay  party  had  gone 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  Amphitheatre  to 
explore  for  other  ruins,  or  rather  to  seek  for 
new  amusement ;  and  of  the  many,  Emily  alone 
was  visible  to  the  strangers,  who,  slowly  ad- 
vancing towards  where  she  stood,  seemed  al- 
ready in  need  of  repose.  A  natural  kindness, 
which  stopped  not  to  weigh  the  punctilio  of 
etiquette,  induced  Emily  to  advance,  as  if  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  spot  of  which  she  had 
taken  previous  possession  ;  and  with  more  of 
interest  than  timidity,  she  assisted  the  lady  to 
accommodate  the  invalid  with  a  temporary  seat 
of  stone.  The  friendly  act  might  have  claimed 
thanks  as  trivial,  though  as  kind ;  but  it  is  not 
on  the  first  moment  of  acquaintance  that  En- 
glishwomen show  to  the  best  advantage.  An 
Italian  would  in  a  few  moments  have  converted 
the  civility  into  intimacy,  if  not  friendship  ; 
the  stranger,  on  the  contrary,  making  a  formal, 
silent,  but  not  inelegant  curtsey  to  Emily,  as  if 
at  once  to  return  thanks  and  repel  acquaint- 
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ance,  turned  to  her  companion,  and  in  a  half- 
whisper  renewed  her  regrets  at  his  being 
tired,  and  her  anxiety  that  he  should  not  catch 
cold. 

"  How  rude  she  is !"  thought  Emily ;  and 
half  abashed,  she  blamed  herself  for  her  own 
condescension.  But  as  Lady  Harman  and 
some  of  her  companions  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  calm  quiet  dignity  with  which  the 
lady  raised  a  massive  gold  chain,  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  approaching  group  through  the 
glass  which  it  suspended,  carried  somewhat  of 
pride  in  the  simple  action,  which  embarrassed 
Emily  still  more  ;  and  she  again  repented  what 
she  then  called  her  own  intrusion. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to 
her  than  the  gay  tones  of  Myrvin's  voice,  who, 
annoyed  at  her  absence,  short  as  it  had  been, 
had  returned  in  search  of  her ;  and  not  percei- 
ving her  on  the  pinnacle  where  he  had  left  her, 
now  called  aloud  "Miss  Sternheim!"  as  if  his 
voice,  keeping  better  pace  with  his  wishes, 
would  reach  her  sooner  than  himself. 

"  Here  am  I,"  joyously  answered  Emily,  as 
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she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  ;  but  though 
she  passed  the  lady  with  the  celerity  of  light- 
ning, she  still  fancied  she  heard  her  own  name 
repeated  in  a  tone  of  surprise  that  implied  re- 
cognizance, though  the  voice  that  uttered  it 
was  strange  to  her  ear. 

To  meet  an  English  gentleman  in  Italy,  ap- 
parently dying  of  a  consumption,  attended  by  a 
friend  who  is  evidently  anxious  about  him,  is 
an  occurrence  so  very  common  as  to  occasion 
no  surprise  ;  but  with  this  invalid,  an  unde- 
fined, inexplicable  interest  had  awakened  all 
Emily's  curiosity.  Either  some  vague  resem- 
blance, that  at  the  moment  she  could  not  re- 
trace, had  recalled  the  idea  of  some  absent 
friend,  whose  remembrance  brought  with  it  an 
agitated  feeling,  or  else  she  fancied  she  must 
have  previously  met  the  stranger,  so  familiar 
and  yet  so  embarrassing  to  her  were  his 
features.  With  all  the  animated  loquacity  in 
which  she  delighted  to  indulge,  she  repeated 
to  Myrvin  the  insignificant,  though  to  her 
interesting,  adventure ;  and  so  happy  was  he 
again  to  enjoy  her  unrestrained  and  artless  con- 
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versation,  that  he  noticed  not  the  tautology 
with  which  she  so  often  repeated,  "  I  wonder 
who  they  are !"  and  only  felt  that  she  once 
again  expressed  to  him  unreservedly  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment  as  they  arose. 

But  he  sought  in  vain  to  reply  to  her  im- 
plied query.  A  reference  to  their  carriage  and 
servants  was  unavailing,  for  their  drivers  were 
common  postilions  ;  their  servant,  a  laquais  de 
place,  who  only  knew  they  were  strangers  just 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  La  Grande  Bretagne  ; 
and  their  caleche  showed  simply  a  coronet  with- 
out arms,  which  is  a  common  device  at  Naples 
on  those  vehicles  which  either  actually  belong 
to  noblemen  who  hire  them  out  for  half  a  year, 
and  drive  in  them  the  remainder,  or  which  are 
made  to  hold  out  false  colours,  under  pretence 
of  appertaining  to  this  class  of  ennobled 
equipages. 

Life  is  but  a  tissue  of  trifles ;  and  amity  or 
enmity  often  depend  solely  on  the  pattern  into 
which  those  trifles  are  wove  in  the  web  of  in- 
tercourse. This  little  incident  served  for  a 
topic    of   conversation    between    Myrvin    and 
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Emily  during  much  of  their  drive  to  Naples ; 
and  when  he  there  separated  from  Miss  Stern- 
heim,  he  felt  that  that  hour  of  friendship  had 
been  to  him  worth  many  a  day  of  doubt  and 
misery. 


NOTES 


SECOND  VOLUME. 


Note  A.    p.  73. 


I'he  presence  of  royalty  at  the  theatrical  represen- 
tations on  the  continent  by  no  means  contributes  to 
the  general  hilarity  of  the  scene;  as,  so  far  from  an 
allowanco  of  tlie  universal  burst  of  sympathy  which  in 
England  always  hails  the  presence  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  and  echoes  his  applauses,  the  rigidity  of 
foreign  etiquette  prohibits  all  clapping  or  noise  of  any 
description,  when  princes  are  in  the  theatre.  The 
honour  of  their  august  company  is,  therefore,  borne 
with  humility  and  silence,  and  the  animated  shouts  or 
gestures  of  delight  are  there  only  permitted  on  their 
departure.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  despotism 
which  tyrannises  even  over  pleasures:  armed  soldiers 
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not  only  guard  the  avenues  of  the  stage,  but  are  sta- 
tioned, in  public  view,  amidst  the  audience  both  in  the 
pit  and  galleries.  It  is  not  even  admissible  to  gaze  on 
majesty  without  permission.  "  II  ne  faut  pas  Jorgner 
le  Koi,"  was  said  to  me  at  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the 
Tuilleries ;  and  at  Turin  I  was  detained  in  my  box 
at  the  Opera,  till  the  Prince  Carignano  had  emanci- 
pated the  company  by  leaving  his  own. 

Note  B.  p.  166. 

The  memorable  statue  of  the  Farnesiun  Hercules 
is  the  work  of  Glicon,  an  Athenian,  and  was  taken 
A.  D.  1540,  with  the  Flora,  out  of  the  Thenna}  of 
Caracalla  by  Pope  Paul  III.  (Farnese),  the  principal 
collector  of  the  Farnesian  Gallery,  now  removed  to 
Naples,  and  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  chefs 
fi'ceuvres  of  .sculpture  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Home.  When  the  Hercules  was  first  discovered,  the 
legs  of  the  statue  were  wanting,  and  these  were  sup- 
plied by  Guglielmo  della  Porta  from  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  original  legs  were,  however, 
subsequently  found;  and  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family,  they  made  them  a 
present  to  the  Farnese,  and  the  unrivalled  statue  is 
now  complete  in  its  original  form. 
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Note  C.  p.  316. 

After  my  various  protestations  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  anecdotes  I  detail  relating  to  the  existing  scenes 
in  Italy,  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  such  asse- 
verations. Yet,  on<^e  for  all,  1  will  again  pledge  my- 
self for  their  accuracy,  and  add  that  of  the  inconsist- 
encies at  the  fete  at  the  Capitol,  and  at  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  T  was  an  eye-witness. 
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